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DIARY FOR DECEMBER, 1909 

Dat* 

2. It is announced that the Lndtnoir MnniciMl Board hainade 
ananeements for the free education of bo]rs and girls in all primary 
schools under it. 

The Dewanoftiavancore is reported today to have negatived 
the election of Mr. Ram Krishna Pitteiy, editor of Swadeskbkamnii as 
member of the sixth session of the popular Assembly. 

Mr. Kishen Singh, brother of Ajit Singh, is arrested at Lahore in 
connection with the Lahore sedition case. 

3. A larnly attended public meeting is held at the Calcutta Town 
Hall under ue presidency of Mr. Abdul Jubhar, cle., to protest against 
the treatment or Indians in the Transvaal, in which Mr. H. S. L Polak, 
the South African delegate to India, narrates thesorrowfiillotofthe 
Indians in that Coloney. 

On arrival at Johannesburg from London, Mr. Gandhi receives an 
ovation from a crowd of Indians in South Africa. 

A very bad cyclone rages over the Madras coast causing serious 
damages here and there. 

The Bombay Government issues a Notification declaring Mr. M. C. 
Kelkar of Poona, a candidate for election to the local Council, as dis< 
qualified to be a member of the Coundl. 

5. A Vaishnava Convention is bdd at Berbampore (Ganjam) of the 
tlUe of the Vaishnava creed of all India. 

6. Mr. Zea*oI>Huq, a native of the U. P. and ^ho made his way to 
Bushire and arrested there under a warrant, is placed befinre the District 
Magistrate of Lahore in connection with the SMition case there. 

7. Sir P. M. Mehta resigns the presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress to be held at Lahore. 

Mr. Puma Chandra Pakre, a young Bengali and a native trf 
Cbanderaagore, is arrested in Madras as a political suspect 

10. At a meeting held today the Parsees of Bombay urge special 
representation in the Provincial Council on behalf of their community. 

The Madras Government issues orders recording the report 
received from the Protector of Emigrants, Madras, regarding returned 
emigrantt from Natal, andldemins to the allegation of t^ ill-treat* 
ment in the colony and during the voyage. 

11. The annual Indian Industrial Exhibition is finmaOy opened at 
Lahore In Sir Louis Dane. 

opium Revenue returns published today for die 8 maadw, 
April to November, show that the deficit hitherto reposted hat bm 
converted into a large surplus, the receipts being 89 lakhs better than 
the estimate. 

The Report on the Administration of Cochin for 1908-0 puhlished 
today shows (hat the Durbar is alive to the importaaoe os cuwar c^- 
vttien, the area under .rubber in 1908-9 being 2,300 acres. 
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A dacoity reported to have strong: ** political complexion ** is 
committed at Dhashanibazar near Shoitnala in the Comilla District in 
Ebassam by some 56 persons armed with revolvers and rifles and 
dressed in khaki. The dacoits looted and set fire to houses and took 
away a large amount of money in a boat. 

13. Mr. Krishnacbariar. B. A., B. L.| is appointed Advocate-General 
and Legal Remembrancer to his Highness the Nizam's Government. 

The two accused in the Masulipatam “ political ” burglary case 
are sentenced to 18 months’ rigonrous imprisonment. • * 

A manifesto is issued by some leading men of Bengal protesting 
against the objectionable features of the Reform Regulations. 

14. The Travancore Government proscribes by a notification from 
the Travancore State the Bande Matarmn newspaper printed at Geneva 
and the Swaraj printed in London. 

The final report on the cotton crop in U. P. for 1909 issued today 
shows a decrease or more than iz p.c. in the area sown and a decrease 
of about 10 p.c. in the output. 

The Kolar Gold Fields are reported to be looking ahead, showing 
prospect of its regaining the reputation as one of the greatest gold-pro* 
ducing area in the world. 

15. The Indian Association of Calcutta sends a communication to 
the Bengal Government pointing out the objectional features of the 
proposed Police Bill. 

The Patiala sedition cases commence at Patiala before a special 
Tribunal today. 

The Bombay Government publishes a resolution announcing a 
scheme of a training college for primary teachers in Bombay in co- 
operation with the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

The Burma Government sanction an expenditure of Rs. 40,000 on 
sanitary improvements with special reference to arresting the Plague. 

The members of the All-India Congress Committee of the I. N. 
Congress elect by majority Mr. Madan Mohan Malavya as president of 
the Lahore Congress. 

In view of Mr. Paranjpe’s intended visit to his native place in the 
Kolaba District in the Deccan, after his release from imprisonment, the 
District Magistrate issues orders prohibiting any demonstration in 
his honour. 

16. In course of the trial of the Lahore Sedition Case it is decided to 
proceed against Ajit Sing in abstmtio, 

Mr. Sitaram Damsde, late editor to the Rashtramata of Bombay 
and present editor of the Rashirodaya^ a magazine in Poona, is arrested 
at Poona, on a charge of defamation. 

The third general Memorandum on the cotton crop of the 
current session estimates the outturn at 17 p.c. more than the last year. 

The report on the Indo-Chinese Trade via Ladakh for the year 
1908-9 published to-day gives the usual figures of small traffic in silk 
goods, tea. skins, wool and spices and points out the need of an Indian 
Assistant to keep a further record of the trade which, the report says, is 
a growing one. 

17. Some Kabulees are arrested in Bombay on a charge of supplying 
arms and ammunitions to the Frontier Tribes. 

18. An organization to promote the application of science to Indian 
resources and industries, formed of Indian students and having eminent 
British scientists as its patrons, is inaugurated today under the name 
of the " Indian Guild of Science.” 

The and annual general assembly of the ** Soifth India United 
Church ^ of Indian Christians is held to-day at Trivandrum. 

20. At a meeting of the leading Marathas from varioos^parts of the 
Deccan, Baroda and Berar, it is unanimously resolved tl^t a Maratha 
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Leajpie should be formed to promote and safeguard the political interests 
of the Marathas 

A meeting is held at Mandalay under the auspices of the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Director of Agriculture. Burma, in which many 
agriculturists and then creditors take part, to consider schemes to 
ameliorate agricultural conditions and the indebtedness of the cultivators 

annual meeting of the Madias Chamber of Commerce, 
j Chairman, strongly protests against competition 

oy the Madras Government with piivate enterprise in the matter of 
weaving and tanning industries. 

Kottapakonda Riot cabe in Madras, the judgment of which 
t<>-day, Chinaswamy is convicted of murder and sentenc^ to 
ueath, 4 sentenced to transportation for life, i6 other to imprisonment 
varying from i to lo years ana the lemainmg 24 are acquitted 

A. M T. Jackson, Collector of Nasik, is shot dead by an 
Msassin while attending a faiewcU party given him by the inhabitants 
ot JNasik on the occasion of his transfer from that district Mr Knshnagi 
uopai Kharve, a Brahmin youth who committed the murder, is arrested 
on the spot ’ 

Section book-seller, is arrested at Lahore under 


announced that the Secretary of State has definitely decided 
against any part of the future profits from the coinage of rupees being 
aevotea to the purposes of tail way construction It is further stated that 
little or no coining is now taking place 

A memorial from the Jams of Bombay praying for a separate 
electorate is submitted to the Viceroy 

^ general memorandum on the Indian Indigo Crop for 
today indicates that the industry is recovet mg itseif to 
under this crop, 283,900 acres, hiving increased 
Dy 0,400 acies or 2 3 per cent compared with the last year 

Conference is held at Lahore under the presidency of 
«ie Maharajah of Kashmir who advocates education of Rajput women on 
ruidah lines and intei -marriage and mter-dining among the Rajputs 

week the Bombay-Madras Mail Tram is disco- 
vered at a short distance from Poona where the tram strikes an obstrac- 

p£5.f.J 

. . ^ The Indian National Conaress commences its 24th session at 
Lahore, wth about 230 delegates from all parts of India, under the presi- 
dency of Pandit Madanmohan Malaviya of Allahabad 


The thirty-fourth Session of the Tbeosophical Convention meets 
at Benares, undei the presidency of Mrs. Besant. 

The Lingayat Education Society of Dharwar submits a memorial 
to the Governor of Madras claiming separate representation on behalf of 
their community 


Mysoree Vatsya Conference held at Gavipur passes leso- 
lutions advocating liberal education and technical education 

*^^5 Session of the Virasaiva Mahasabha begins its 3 days’ 
session « BcJ[ary at which 1200 delegates and 6000 visitors attend 

The Shiah Conference held at Lucknow passes resolutions on 
widow marriage, the reduction of dowry, abolitirn of the nautcli scholar- 
ship to senior students and a census of the Shiahs. 


Chamber of Cpmmerce addresses an important letter 
S ! ®“*^“** Government condemning the pioposed land legislation 
in that province » ^ 

In the Khatriya Mahasabha assembled at Lucknow resolutions 
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on female education, foreign travel, and on other progressive subjects 
are passed. 

Mr. Golam Husain Laree, a Parsian, arrested for being in 
possession of 5 guns and 500 rounds of ammunition is sentenced under 
the Anns Act to a fine of H2oo. 

38. Mr. Sakharam Dadaji Gore is arrested at Nasik, with a pistol 
in his possession, in connection with the Nasik Tragedy. 

^ The "Society for the Prevention of Infantile Mortality” in Burma 
holds its third Baby Show in Rangoon. 

29. The Convention of the Indian Christian Association 'held at 
Madras under the presidency of Dewan Bahadur N. Subramanyan urges 
serarate representation of the Indian Christian Community in the newly 
enlarged Councils. 

The All-India Mahomedan Education Conference opens todav 
at Rangoon, the Hon. Sir Mahomed Khan, Raja of Mahmudabad, 
presiding. 

The 24th Indian National Congress held at Lahore concludes 
today. On an appeal made by Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, Rs. 18000 
is subscribed on the spot in the Congress Pandal in aid of the suffering 
Indians in the Transvaal. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. O’Grady suggests the prohibition 
of indentured Indian labour in South Africa as urged in the various 
meetings held in India to protest against the treatment of the Indians in 
the Transvaal 

30. The All-India Temperance Conference is held at Lahore. 

The Ladies* Conference meets at Lahore, the Maharani of Partab- 
garh presiding. 

The Annual Indian Industrial Conference meets at Lahore under 
the presidency of the Maharajah of Durbhanga. 

The Master of Elibank, speaking" at Bath, challenged Lord 
Curion to declare the effect of tariff reform in India and observed that it 
would be a very grave matter to interfere with the trade of India, % of 
whose exports go to foriegn countries and to pay India’s debts. 

A largely attended public meeting is held at the Bradlaugh Hall 
at Lahore under the presidency of Lala Lajput Rai in which Mr.Surendra 
Nath Baneijea delivers a most eloquent lecture on the present political 
situation in India. 

31. The Indian National Social Conference holds its annual session 
at Lahore under the presidency of the Tikka Shaheb of Nabha. 
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NOTES & NEWS 

— *■ ■ esi,> 

GENERAL 

Admtntutmtton Report of lodloa Foot Offlooa 

The Post Office of India Report for 190^9, amongst other 
matters, shows that reforms have been made in sorting. Postal 
articles of all kinds dealt with daring the period amounted to 
885,000,000, an increase of 6 i}i millions on the previous year. 

ProgMM of Thoosopliy 

At the Theosophical Convention held at Benares in December 
last under the presidency of Mrs. Annie Besant, an unusually large 
number of Europeans put in their appearance. Holland had 
deputed 8 delegates. Germany, Russia and Switserland were laigely 
represented ; and Australia and America also sent a few members. 
Only the Hindu element was conspicuous by diminishing numbers. 

Leo Toletop and the ffraaewMl Strncgle 

Count Tolstoy, writing to Mr. Gandhi on passive resistance, 
says : “ 1 have just received your most interesting letter, which has 
given me great pleasure, God help our dear brothers and co- 
workers in the l^ransvaal I That same struggle of the tender 
against the harsh, of meekness and love against pride and violence 
is evepr year making itself more and more felt here among us also, 
espedally in one of the very sharpest of the conflicts of the religious 
law with the worldly laws, in refusals of military service. Such 

refusals are becoming ever more and more frequent 

I greet you fraternally, and am glad to have intercourse with 
you." 

A Pastime for bdlMi FrIaoM 

The famous jM in the Bharatpur State was the scene of a 
record duck shoot recently. The party consisted of forty guns, 
including Scindia, Bikanir and Dholpur. Shooting began about ten 
o’clock, and, after an interval of about an hour and a half at midday, 
continued until dusk. The actual number of ducks which were 
gathered in the evening amounted to 335a. An extrao^inary 
shooting performance was that of the Maharaja of Bikanir, well 
knosm as the best shot in Rajputana, who contributed s88 birds to 
this total ; the Maharaja of Dholpur was a good second, with 318. 
There were several scores of loe birds and over. What a pastime 
for the Indian Princes of to-day I 

Xndlsta Poliow 

The age limits for the Indian police are from nineteen to 
twenty-one, and the examination is in much the same subjects 
and oPabont the same standard as that for Sandhurst One 
could get full particulars on application to the Cinl Service Com- 
missioners, Burlington Gardens, London, W. Bight m more ap- 
poiatments are made yearly. The Competition is very severe. The 
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initial salary rs Rs. 3,600 (£t^o) a year. The outfit and uniform, 
the more expensive portion of which it is not necessary to buy 
till after two years* probabtion in India, cost from £100 to 
and everyone will be expected to provide the cost of the uniformi 
and not less than £^q for the purchase of a horse and saddlery in 
India. 


XUioit Vradw in RiflM 

It is assured that the last Indian mail has brought definite evi- 
dence that the illicit trade in rifles is becoming much more exten- 
sive and daring in its character. The Ameer of Afghanistan has 
again made representations to the Anglo-Indian autliorities — a 
sequel to his own fears that it is not only the tribesmen of the 
Indian North-West Frontier who are being thus equipped with 
good weapons— and has given practical evidence that be is desirous 
of arresting the distribution of powder produced in his own Cabul 
factories. The matter is now receiving close attention on the j^art 
of the Anglo-Indian Government, and a special body of officials 
has been entrusted with the duty of suggesting a method with a 
view, in co-operation with the Ameer, to putting a stop to the 
traflSc. 

Indian Medical Service 

In reply to a question by Mr. Hazleton in the House of 
Commons, the Under Secretary for India replied that the percentage 
of Indians— that is, pure Asiatics— among the officers of the Indian 
Medical Service was rather more than five. The total cost of the 
officers of this service on the active list, including both those in 
military and in civil employ, was approximately ;i£57o,5oo a year. 
The charjge for recruiting those officers, both European and Asiatic 
(both being recruited in England) was about £12^260 a year, which 
included the pay of the officers while under training in England. 
The average number on leave might be taken as 123. The 
vacancies so arising were filled from the establishment, and not by 
extra appointments. The higher grades were already open to 
qualified and capable Indians. 

Human Sacrifice Still 

The belief in witchcraft is still fast rooted in parts of India, 
and the unfortunate persons suspected of the black art are not 
uncommonly done to death. In Bengal last year several cases of 
the kind came before the courts. In the Sonthal Parganas a 
woman was murdered by her mother and brother, who believed 
her to be a witch. In Palamau a man was killed, as the villagers 
held that he was a wizard. In another case two women were 
murdered on the bare suspicion that they had caused the death 
of three children by cholera. Human s.icrifice also is still practised 
among the uncivilised tribes of Bengal. In Angul some Khonds 
sacrificed a girl as a propitiatory offering against cholera, and in 
Palamau a boy was enticed into the jungle and killed as a sacrifice. 
There can be little doubt that any relaxation of vigilance would 
result in a serious increase of witch-killing and human sacrifices. 

Helpliiff Racial Amity Indeed I 

**Only Europeans and Eurasians are eligible.” This is a 
sentence in a notification appearing in a recent United Provinces 
Gazette over the signature of the officiating Inspector-General 
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of Civil Hospitals respectirig the 'public competitive examiiituioii” 
that will be held in December for the selection of assistant 
surgeons. The department is only the Indian Subordinate 
Medical Departmenti the post is only that of assistant surgeon ; 
yet Indians are not to be allowed to compete. Announcements like 
the above go far to explain some of the so-called “disaffection’* 
among educated Indians. In 18779 when Queen Victoria assumed 
the title of Empress of India» she issued a proclamation to her 
new subjects, in which she said — “We hold ourselves bound to 
the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations 
of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and these 
obligations we shall, by the blessing of God, fully and conscientious- 
ly fulfil.” It is carrying out a famous proclamation in a loyal way 
to draw the colour line in the bald fashion of the above quoted 
“ public competitive examination ” notification. 

The Telegraph Admlnletratlon Report 

The Annual Administration Report of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment for the year 1908-9 states : the working expenses have increased 
by over 4}^ lakhs, due to the reorganisation of the Signalling 
Department and the improvement of pay to Postal Telegraphists, 
and the surplus revenue amounts to 16 lakhs, giving a return of 
only 1.51 per cent, on the capital outlay. There were 8,598 
telegraph-offices of all kinds in India and Burma, of which 6,973 
were open for paid telegrams, and 1,625 for purely administrative 
purposes. Of the former, 280 were departmental, 2,378 combined, 
4,304 railway, and 1 1 canal offices. l*he system maintained by the 
Telegraph Department was augmented during the year by a net 
increase of 1,125 6,651, miles of wire, including 

cable and at its close comprised 70,065 miles of line and 2,80,595 
miles of wiie and cable. The subscriptions to the Telegraph Depart- 
ment for telephone and similar services rendered during the calendar 
year 1908, amounted to Rs.4,06,946, being an increase of Rs.81,240 
over the figures of the previous year. I'be average annual subscrip- 
tions for the past five years amounted to Ks. 2,87,314. l*he gross 
earnings of the telephone companies during the calendar year 1908 
amounted to Rs. 8,04,571, being an advance of Rs. 1,12,215 over 
those of the previous year. The largest increase recorded is in that 
of the Bengal Telephone Company, Calcutta, which amounted to 
Rs. 70,346. The average annual collective earnings of the 
companies during the past five years were Rs. 6,47,161. 

In the Himalayas 

Although we have still to wait for the full details of Dr. Long- 
stafTs recent Himalayan expendition, some knowledge of his 
interesting discoveries has leaked through ; and it would appear that 
a new group of very lofty peaks has been found which have hitheito 
been unmarked upon the maps. One in particular, 1 eram Kangri, 
reaches the enormous height of 27,610 feet — an altitude which is 
only exceeded by Everest, the still unconquered giant among the 
earth’s mountains, by K 2, by Kinchinjunga, aud by Makalu. And 
it would appear that a good many other changes will have to be 
made by geographers in tlieir maps of the district, which has hitherto 
been little known. It is hardly likely that this part of the world 
will ever become a popular hunting-ground for tourists : the 
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terrific peaks ol the Himalayas are no place for the casual globe- 
trotter. But they possess a considerable interest for the adventu- 
rous explorer ; and since Dr. LongstafiPs expedition can hardly 
have exhausted the greatest of the earth's great ran^eSi there are still 
opportunities enough for geographers to distinguish themselves in 
our shrinking world. It does not seem probable that any higher 
mountains yet remain to be discovered, for the greater part of 
the world is oow pretty well-known ; and even to the north of India 
few months now go by without something being added to . our 
knowledge. Dr. Sven Hedin has recently published an important 
work on the Trans-Himalya district, which furnishes us with more 
information than we have ever had of this mysterious district. 

A PtooB nraud 

The Bombay correspondent of Capital writes 

When the final regulations, under which the new Legislative 
Councils are to start their career af ortnight hence, were published in 
an Extraordinary Gazette on 15th November last, critics out here 
and at Home made a great deal of the point that the official majo- 
rity would disappear in the Provincial Councils. I believe the 
Indian Bureaucracy laughed in its sleeve on reading these protes- 
tations, and with good reason ! For, a more pious fraud than the 
alleged official minority could not be conceived, at any rate as far 
as the Bombay Council is concerned. 'I'he full strength of Addi- 
tional Members will be forty-four, of whom fourteen must be officials. 
These will not include the Members of the Executive Council 
numbering four. That gives a solid official phalanx of eighteen. 
The two experts may also be both officials, — one at least is sure to 
be. That makes nineteen. What of the remaining twenty-six ? The 
Europeans may be trusted to vote with the Government on all but 
purely commercial questions, such as the reform of the currency 
and the abolition of the cotton excise duties. The Mahomedans will 
walk into the same lobby except in a conflict between Shiahs and 
Sunnis. I'he nominated members must be true to their allegiance 
or risk the chance of being cast into the outer darkness. What is 
there left to form a compact and vigilant opposition ? — not twelve 
just men. They will have all the talent, it is true, but odds such as 
foiled Hercules and Paddy Whack will be against them. At the 
start then, the Bureaucracy will be as poweiful as at any time 
since 1893. 

Salt DepoaltB of Rajputana 

The origin of the salt deposits of Rajputana generally, and of 
the Sambhar Salt Lake in partic ular, has puzzled many geologists 
and investigators. Messrs. H olland and Christie have carried out 
a lengthy and detailed investi gation, and have come to the con- 
clusion that during th** hot weather large quantiiies of sodium 
chloride (which is common salt) in the form of fine dust are carried 
into the desert region of Rajputana from the south-south-west. 
“ These winds from the sou th-Sv)uth- west blow over the arm of the 
sea known as the Rann of Cutch, which is covered with a layer of 
white salt during the hot, dry season. Every disturbance of this 
crust by pedestrians and animals helps to form the salt dust which 
is wafted away towards Rajputana. The winds blow strongly in 
the daytime, with a lull at nights, but the movement is all in one 
direction at the time of year when the dust is dry and can be 
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carried moat eeatly ; and there is no set-back until after the mnnsoon 
period of rain when all the ftneljr divided salt dust that may have 
reached the heart of the desert is iraahed into the hollows occupied . 
by brine lakes. The strength of these winds is indicated by the 
ftet that small foraminifera have been carried bodily (not rolled) 
as ihr as $oo miles inland from the coast of Cutek" There is, 
however, a much more romantic origin of the Sambhar Lake, which 
will be fi|und in the Rqffiutana GautUer. It is there stated that 
the great^tates of Jaipur and Jodhpur were always at feud over the 
salt produced at this lake. Having rendered the goddess Sambhra 
some service^ they asked that the salt lake be converted into a 
lake of gold. The goddess Sambhra granted the prayer ; but the. 
gold lake gave rise to terrible crimes and slaughter. So the rulers of 
the two States at last appealed to Sambhra to restore to them the 
•alt lake, which was done. In support of the gold theory, it is said 
gold is still found in the Sambhar lake, which is owned jointly by 
the Jaipur and Jodhpur Durburs. 


COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL 

Slxteam aad half Oroveu for Bailwny Oonutraetion 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned the programme of the 
Railway Board for ipro-ir, involving an expenditure of i 6 }i crores. 

Turpentine and Oolophony Indnatrp 

The United Provinces Forest Report gives an interesting 
account of the progress of the turpentine and colophony industry 
carried on in the Naini Tal and Jaunsar Divisions. The Nainital 
Division yielded 14,819 maunds, and the Jaunsar Division 706 
maunds. 


Retained XniUan Rmlgrante 

About seven hundred returned Indian emigrants from the 
Colonies of 'I'rinidad and Jamaica landed recently at Calcutta, 
bringing with them savings amounting to Rs. 1,37,068. *rbe 
largest amounts brought back by individual coolies were 
Rs. 43,563-8 *o, Rs. 14,156-4-0, apd Rs. 5,303-3-0 respectively. 

The Trade of Belstan aad Kaln 

A report on the trade of Seistan and Kain for the year, which 
ended on 30th March last shows the Nuskhi route continued to grow 
in favour, but there was a set-back owing to the total stoppage of 
imports by the Hander Abbas and Ispahan routes, due to brigan- 
dage. The total value of the British and Indian trade with all 
Persia in 1908-09 was only half that of the year preceding, a 
natural consequence of the disturbed state of the country. 

Olnoowsrp of China enuv' la India 

The discovery made by Mr. Murray &aar^ of the Geological 
Survey of India, that extensive beds of good China clay exist in the 
Ra|mahal hills ought to lead to the growth of a profitable indurtry. 
China clay was long known to be present in this district. U has 
been worked (or some years, and is now being used by the Calcutta 
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PMtery Coapanjr in tiw {iloduetieA of ehbM nod porocWa. Sttt 
onhfaitlifiBelOGftlitittliadtliepgnnaimordtiiM city been topertad 
wo tb» importmee of tbo rewit of Mr. Mump Stnarfs iawM^ 
lion ia Uiat he hte finmd eemel dwoeitib tome of idddi an 
probably of luge extent He rtetee it oeom in dime fe r i n e ‘ ' Oe 
the deoompoeition product of felspu, in tbe white Demwfe 
mnditone^ and ee beda of white china clay. The Arat fern ia aeeii 
at Kataugh Karanpur, Oodhapi, and other placea. Mr.'’Mupray 
Stuart has aseertainod by analysis that this powdery variety hat a 
strong resemblance to Cornish china clay, and it of opinion that it 
riiould " prove suitable for the manofecture of all kinds of white 
porcelain _ and ehtna>waie.” He gives the caution, however, that 
the quwthy of china clay in these localities cannot be estimated 
ifom tbe surface indications, and to get any real idea as to its extent 
trial riiata mutt be sunk.” At utangi the visible exposure is 
50 yards in length and 15ft. in depth. The second variety of china 
cl^, ocwrring in the white Damuda sandstone, is tlwt which is 
being utilised by the Calcutta Pottery Company, and is stated by 
Mr. Deb, who studied ceramics in Japan, to be in no way inferior 
to German or Japanese kaolins. This form *' occurs throughout 
the white Damuda sandstone of the district.” The third form of 
china clay is found at Pataighatta. It was worked by Mr. 
Macdonald forty-five years ago, and he was able to produce articles 
of the highest quality, including china porcelain for scientific pur- 
poses, the finest Parisian-ware, &c., equal to that produced in 
Staffordshire.” Unfortunately he was obliged to leave the country 
and the works came to a standstill But the deposits of china clay 
remain, and are practically undiminished. 

India and Pvoteotloa 

Mr. Balfour, it would seem from his letter to the successful Con- 
servative candidate for Burnley, believes in protection for Lancashire 
wd free trade for India. He does not "follow” the arwment that 
India has a right to think best for herself what we think best for our- 
selves, and that Lancashire^ right to insist on countervailing excise 
duties on cotton goods manufactured in India would disappe» if she 
herself ceased to believe in Free Trade. He does not, in short, 
understand that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
But others have understood, and among them four Indian Viceroys^ 
and Lord G. Hamilton, a former Conservative Secretary for India, and 
Lord St Aldwyn, who not many years ago asked in Manchester 
what the Indians iroald say if England adopm Protection. *' Tliey 
would say," he said, " give us the freedom that you give to your 
self<feveming colonies. Let us do what you yourselves think best to 
do in your own interest Let ns adopt Protection in India.” Mr. 
Balfour says that " Tariff Reform” should stimulate trade with 
India, meaning, we suppose, that though the Indian cotton spinner 
may have to do without Protection and to go on paying bis excise 
duties, the Indian wheat grower and tea grower will get a protected 
market in England. Would Mr. folfour try to allay the discontent 
of Lancashire under protection by pointing out that, thm^h cotton 
migh^ be suffering, Birmingham nails and screws vrere doing splen- 
dimy? " The adoption of Tariff Reform will make no dunrence 
in the relatfens between the Home and the Indian Governments.” 
'lliis is a delicate way of saying what Mr. Juynson-Hicks, the 
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d^aated candidate of the NorthAVest Manchester, said coaiMlf that 
m hold India by the siKMd and mean to keep it bj the eword. When 
tancalihira men urge that Hun cannot in common fidmees he 
Pfoiectionu^ at home and insist on India beinf Freetraders, Mr. 
Balfomr mys, "make them.” Lancashire is not obliged to Mr. 
Balfour for the suggestion thst she should evade by foiee the 
4ttestion of ehat is fair and honourable. Under Ftee l^csda^ her 
present position towards Indian cmnpetitors is perfectly feir and 
bnnouriUe. Protection offers her two attamatives,>-one of which 
might ruin her ttade in India, the other her good name. 


INDIA AND BRITISH PARUABIENT 

As a result of the general Elections which is now taking place 
in the United Kingdom, Sir Henry Cotton, Dr. Rutherford, 
Messrs. O'Donnell, T. Hart Davies, Hyndmt^ and Dr. A. F. 
Murison have all lost their seats in Parliament. Among other 
champions of the Indian cause, Mr. F. Mackamess and Mr. Donald 
Smeaton did not seek reflection. The new House of Commons 
will, however, count among its members men like Messrs. Ramsay 
Ma^onald and Keir Hardie, Sir C. Schwann and Prof. Leaf- 
Smith — men who yield to none in their anxiety to see justice done 
to India. 
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INAUGURAL SPEECHES IN THE RBOON S T I T U T B D 
COUNCILS 

i ' 

L THE BCMUDAY GOUNCO, * 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke at the fiist meeting of the new 
Bombay Legislative Council spoke thus 

Honourable Members of the I^cgislative Council of Bombay,--" 
We _ have met together on a most memorable occasion. It is our 
prii^ege to inaugurate a new departure in the history of India, and 
to^ play our part in a momentous eliange, which, for good nr fur 
evil, must have far reaching effects upon the whole machinery of 
Government in this country. The Reforms of which this re- 
constituted Council is the first result have been the subject of 
earnest consideration, of prolonged discussion, and of some criticism 
'hlany years must elapw before it will be possible accurately to 
gauge the measure of their success. Nothing is certain except that, 
as in the case of all human undertakings, tney cannot accomplish 
everything tliat is hoped in some quarters and they will not justify 
the fears which have been expressed in other quarters. For my 
o^ part, I look forward with confidence. I believe that the good 
will predominate ; hut I am firmly convinced that this depends 
wholly u^n the spirit in which the new Councils are worked. So 
far as this Presidency is concerned, it rests with us, who have the 
honour to constitute the first enlarged Council, to establish 
precedents of sound sense, of sweet reasonableness, of dignity of 
(lelMte, and of common effort for com non objects which will guide 
our successors in years to come. 

History is not a strong point in India, and perhaps it may be 
useful if I attempt briefly to review what may be called constitu- 
tional progress in this Presidency. Up to the passing of the 
Charter Act of 1833, the Governor in Council had power to legislate 
by means of R^ulations ; but in 1827 Mountstuart filphinstone^ 
whose name will always be hel^ in reverential memory, issued a 
Revised Code embodying the rnults of twenty-eight years of 
previous legislation, which, with subsequent additions extending 
into 2834, formed the Code under which Bombay was governed. 
Some of these Rrgulations still remain in force. The Charter Act 
of 1833, however, took away all power of legislation from the 
President Governments, and vested it exclusively in the Governor- 
General in Council. The Governor of Bombay in Council iras 
permitted only to submit drafts on projects of any Laws or Regula- 
tions which he deemed expedient to the Govemor^General in 
Council who was bound to consider and pass orders upon them. 
Until the passing of the In^n Council Act of t86t, Bombay 
rem lined without any power of legislation. Under the provisions 
of thi» iVct, the Council of the Governor-General was enlarged for 
legislative purposes by the addition of the Chief Justice of Bengal, 
a Pmuie Judge, and four representatives from^ Bengal, Madras, 
Uoinbiy and the North-West Provinces respectively. Thus, for 
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the first time, addiiionsl members were brought into Council for 
purposes of Iraislation and the principle of provincial representation 
in a Central Cc>anci! was established, tliough so far such additional 
members were official only. Nevertheless the additional members 
showed marked independence which led to some restrictions of 
tlieir functions under subsequent legislation. 

. Tns Act or 1861 

1 'hA Councils Act of 1861 restored powers of legislation to the 
Presidencies and provided for the appointment of additional 
members nominated by the Governor and consisting of the 
Advocate-General and others — not less than five, not more than 
eight, of whom not less than one-half were to be non-officials. 
Thus the non-official element in Bombay first received rec^mtion 
nearly 4^ years aga 'Fhe functions of the Legislative Council 
so constituted were excluded from its purview. Moreover, the 
Bomlxiy Legislature was made sulmdinate to that of the Govern- 
ment of India, the assent of the Governor-General in Council 
being necessary to aiw enactment, which also was made subjea 
to disallowance hy the Crown. 1 'hese conditions still continue, and it 
follows that it is useless to introduce into this Council any measure 
which has not the approval of the Governor-General in Council and 
of the Secretary of State.Uiider the system of nomination adopted in 
i86t, many men of ability and position became additional members 
of Council and left their mark upon the legislation of the time. 
The records of proceedings show that the debates were often as 
lively and as interesting as those of later days. Prominent among 
such nominated members was Rao Shaheb Vishvanath Mandlik 
known as the ** Rao Shaheb,’* a man of great ability and force of 
character whose name is still held in remembrance. I'he consiitution 
of the Bombay Legislative Council remained unchanged for 31 years, 
until the passing of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, which has 
governed proceedings up to the present time, and the provisions of 
which are known to you all. I need only say, therefore, that the 
principal changes enacted in 1892 were an increase to the number 
of additional members, the nomination of a certain number on the 
recommendation of repiesentative bodies, and the relaxation of 
some of the restrictions of the Act of i86z, by authorising discus- 
sion of the financial statement and the asking of questions on 
matters of public interest. 1 may draw your attention to the fact 
that although from 1892 to the present time, nomination hy the 
Governor was necessary to give effect to the recommendation of 
representative bodies, no such recommendation was ever rejected. 

THE NEW COUNCIL 

I now come to the Act under which we are assembled here to- 
day. The Council has been enlarged from a total membership of 
22 to one of 46 and its functions have been greatly extended to 
enable members to exercise direct influence upon the preparation 
of the financial Btateiiient| to move resolations, and to ask supple- 
mentary questions on matters of public interest The change in 
the composition of the Council is even more important than the 
increase of members. The Council now contains 33 honofficiid 
members, of whom 21 are elected without being subject to nomina- 
tion. From this brief iiistorical review you will see t^t the 
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avoliition of this Council hui proceeded on mUumt U«m^ ««d tbet 
each step has marked a distinet advance. Some of you may be 
inclined to think tliat the evolution has been too slow ; but if you 
Mmpare the step now taken after less Hum i8 yean widi that taken 
in 189s after 31 yearai and if you study coastituiionaJ progrew in 
other countries you may ftnd It necessary to modify that opinion. 
From purely legislative husinest the functions of the Council were 
first extended to advice and representation and now to din^ ex* 
pression of opinion upon all matters of local Finance and Adminis- 
tration. The change is not one of degree, but one of princi^e. 

As regards the constitution of this new Council, t wish to point 
out that Goveamment, resUng confident in the moderation and good 
sense of public men in this Presidency, were from the first content 
to accept a non-oflkial majority. We have even gone further in 
this direction than the law requires of us. Out of st nominated 
members, the Governor is entitled to include as many as 14 
officials I but only 9 have bMn thus chosen, so that is seats were 
made available for non-officials. This arrangement must not be re- 
garded as necessarily permanent ; but it is our particular wish to 
keep the ofiteial element as low as possible not only on public 
grounds, but because our officials lead strenuous lives and can ill 
afibrd time for attendance at Council meetings. Circumstances 
might Imd to a different distribution ; but we are confident that 
the business of this Council will be so carried out as to enable us 
to dispense with the presence of a larger number of officials. 

MUSALMAN RBPRKSBNTATION 

The question of the separate representation of Musalmans has 
given rise to acnts differences of opinion. While most reasonable 
people admitted that the Musatman community, divided from the 
mass of the population by religion, language, literature, customs, 
traditions and ideals, so as almost to constitute a special nationality, 
srere entitled to have representatives of their own, the question sras 
whether there should be nominations in consultation with the 
leaders of the community or whether separate electorates should be 
created. 'Ibe latter alternative has been adopted and must be 
loyally accepted. 'I'he question inu»t now be regarded as closed, 
and the Mussulmans with 8 elected members out of a total of s i 
have good reason to be content I (eel certain that all members 
of this Council will work together in full harmony for the public 
good, without regard to distinctions of lace, religion, or caste. 

I turn to the Financial Statement the power of dealing with 
which is one of the most important privileges conferred by tlie New 
Act and tbe Regulations. lAst year the Government assembled a 
committee of non-official members to discuss the budget at the 
earliest passible stage, and the result of this experiment was satis- 
factory. Now, the whole of the Financial Statement wilj, in the 
first instance, be referred to a Committee of is, of wliom 6 will be 
elected by the non-official members of the Council. 'Hie remaining 
fi win be nominated and may be all officials ; but, in pursuance ^ 
our policy of giving non-offiel^ members all possible opportunity 
of taking part in public business, we intend, on this occasion to 
nominate at least 3 non-oIBcials. Recommiendations made by a 
majority of this Committee will be carefully considered by Govern- 
ment and will be accepted as far as practicable. The Financial 
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BtMxAtnt will theo go befoM the whole Coondl with the imfrimu^ur 
of fhe Committee whith ehould carry great weijfibt. At the Council 
me^fig it will be open to any member to move a resoiittioii aebject 
to certain tieoesiary Umitatlon^ and I may point nut that in one 
respect a memter of thb Council will have greater liberty than ie 
accorded to a member of the British House of Commontis. 1 'tm 
latter may not propose any increase of expenditure, but only tiie 
redoctim of a grant On the other hand, tn this Council, ph^msal 
to incase expenditure will be in order provided that the source 
from which it can be met is indicated. Except in special cases^ 
I trust vou will agree that it will generally be best to make altera* 
tion in the statement as settled by the Committee. 

POUTICAL CRITICISM 

Government hope that the new powers of moving resolutions, 
directed to specific issues, will enable general roving criticisms to be 
dispensed with, generally to the advamtage of members of Council. 
1 need hardly say that such resolutions, to be effective, must be of 
a practical character. It will be plainly useless to propose theoreti- 
cal schemes or to recommend measures which, however desirable 
in themselves, cannot be carried out in the absence of available 
funds. Every resolution which Government are able to accept will 
enhance the credit and strengthen the influence of the Council. 
Individual members will prolutbly realise that it is not expedient to 
move a resolution unless they are assured of the support of at least 
a substantial minority of the Council. The power of asking supple- 
mentary questions is intended to enable members to clear up any 
legitimate doubt which may arise in tfieir minds from the reply 
given to their original questions, and can be exercised for that 
purpose alone. Questions and answers cannot be allowed to de- 
generate into discussion, and 1 confidently rely on the Council for 
support in checking any such tendency. 

Members will doubtless give careful study to the regulations 
and es^cially to those relating to the allotment of time, to the 
transaction of different kinds of business in each session and to 
the time limit on the length of speeches. Many of you are busy 
men and some have long distances to travel. If the meetings of 
Council are too prolonged or unreasonably frequent, such members 
would find attendance a greater burden than they could bear, and 
no greater misfortune could befall our Council than a failure to 
secure the services of men who have proved their capacity for 
affairs by the successful conduct of bu'^iiiess. Such men are the 
most valuable members of all public bodies and our Council has 
need of their services. I believe that n reasonable limit upon the 
length of speeches will give life and reality to our debates without 
ill tlie least detracting from their practical value. 


D. THE MADRAS CX>UNa[L 

On the opening of the Madras Council, reoonstiluted under 
the new Indian Councils Act of 1909, Sir Arthur Lawley addressed 
the meeting, in the course of which he regretted that the Council 
was incomplete and detailed the causes of H. He tlien said 
1 sfiould like to say a few words as to the composition of this 
Cmirtcil, for that is a sul^ect of great iwblic interest« and one In 
niy opinion of very great imporunce. In doin^ so 1 think we 
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fhould* recall the words of Lord Morley in the House of Lords at 
the end of the year 1908 when be sketched the policy to be adopt- 
ed in this country and stated the objects which be had on view in 
iiitroducing these changes. They were enumerated in his speech 
as being six in number. ^ In the 6rst place an increase in the 
number of the C^uncili in the second piacei the extension of the 
elective systemi thirdly, an endeavour to ensure representation of 
diftoent clittses and different interests ; fourthly, rep^l of the pro- 
hibition which debarred Members of Council from moving^esdlu- 
tions and dividing the Council upon financial questions ; fiftnly, the 
granting of power to discuss matters of public interest and to make 
recommendations to Government, and finally doing away with the 
official majority. I think it will proved, in Madras at all events, 
that effect has been given to the prinmoles which underlie this 
scheme of constitutional reforms. I take it that no constitution in 
the world Is without a flaw, and if this constitution proves to be not 
ideally perfect yet 1 venture to think we will be able to verify 
the dictum of Lord Rosebery, which was to the effect that there 
is inherent in all Englishmen the capacity to make any and every 
constitution a success. It is something of an experiment, and I 
am surprised to see just now*that there is a tendency to decry its 
magnitude and belittle its importance. But I venture to think 
that Lord Morley was right when he said that with these 
changes we were opening a great chapter in the history of British 
responsibility. That this chamber will not fail to realise and fulfil 
its obligations and responsibilities t have no doubt whatever. As 
to the offici.il majority, it must be obvious to everyone that in this 
cham^e there will be involved a greater task upon their industry, a 
greater encroachment upon their leisure and far greater demands 
upon their time and upon their patience. I venture to express the 
belief that the spirit which they will show in meeting this demand 
will be the spirit which characterises every Englishman and that the 
appeal is ni tde to him on lielialf of this country and in tlie interests 
of herself. As to the non-r>fficial gentlemen, I think that we have 
in Madras long ago exploded the theory which seems to prevail in 
some quarters that the attitude of nor-officials must necessarily be 
one of consistent and varying and uncompromising opposition to 
the Government. I have more than once borne out testimony to 
the public spirit which the non-official Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council in the past have shown and revedeit lielerroination on 
their part to apply the legislative faculties which they have in every 
way not merely to embarrass the Governmetii but to assist in guid- 
ing and directing the policy of Government, to what 1 believe, as I 
said before, is for the betterment of India. And this spirit which 
had been so manifest in the past will prevail and will l>e manifested 
in the future. 


m. THE BBNOAL CCXjrNCSL 

Oil the opening of the Bengal Council, Sir Edward Baker, the 
President, said : 

Gentlemen of the Council, it gives me much pleasure to meet 
you here Unlay, and to join with you in inaugurating the new system 
of administration which has foimed the subject of such anxious 
consideration for more than three yeais past. 
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During the last month, we have been watching the progress of 
the electK>ns in Bengal with very keen interest, and it has been a 
cause of lively satisfaction to me that they have resulted in such 
marked and unmistakable success. The interest displayed by 
almost all sections of the public has been very gratifying : contests 
were taken in nearly every constituency : the utmost activity was 
shown everywhere by the candidates in canvassing their supporters ; 
and the proportion of voters who recorded their votes was in most 
places l^uite remarkably high. As regards the character of the 
candidates, it would obviously not be becoming in me to say much , 
but perhaps I may be permitted to^ say this much, that whether 
regard be had to rank and social standing, to practical experience 
of affairs, or to reptesentaiive character, this Council may challenge 
comparison with any of its predecessors in Bengal. It is particular- 
ly gratifying to observe that ou^ of 26 elected members, no less than 
eight are gentlemen who have already served an apprenticeship in 
the Council in the past. Their experience will, 1 ^ticipate, be of 
much service to us in launching our new ship, and in navigating her 
on her opening voyage. 

Gentlemen, we ate all aware that a good deal of criticism has of 
late been expended on the Council Regulations — both in the press 
and elsewhere. A good many over-statements have been made, and 
some things have been said which I think tlut^ their authors, on 
reflectiofi, will not be likely to recall with satisfaction. 1 do not 
propose to weary the Council by discussing any large number of 
these : but there are two matters on which I desire to say a few 
words ; in one case, because up to a certain point 1 feel some 
sympathy with the critics : and, in the other, because I emphatically 
disagree with them. 

As regards the first of these points, it has been asserted that the 
Regulations are excessively unfavourable to the educated middle 
classes, the intellectual backbone of the country, and it is even 
affirmed that the rules were designed with the express purpose of 
excluding them. 

It is noticeable that this complaint appears to emanate chiefly 
from that Section of the articukte public whose activities centre in 
and around Calcutta; and if any similar feeling exists in the 
mufassil, it has not found general or active expression. This is 
natural enough ; for the gravamen of the charge is that the new 
Regulations have shifted the preponderance of political power from 
Calcutta to the mufassil, and that no place, or an inadequate one, 
has been provided in the constitution for those whose qualifications 
do not include municipal service in the interior. 

Now, to a certain extent, this result was foreseen and intended. 
Under the old Regulations, any one was eligible for election to the 
Council by District Boaids or mufassil Municipalities who possessed 
a so-called residential qualification which was drawn so widely and 
interpreted so freely as to be little more than nominal. The result 
was to enable numbers of gentlemen whose real interests and influ- 
ence were centred in the capital to qualify for mufassil seats, and 
they actually secured these in considerable numbers to the exclusion 
of local candidates. This arrangement possibly did not work quite 
so badly as might have been expected ; it was an unsatisfactory 
expedient at best ; and in my judgment it was only right and 
equitable that in framing the new Regulations, steps should be 
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taken to ensure that mufassil seats should be filled by mufassil 
representatives. 

But 1 think it must be acknowledged that we have gone too far. 
Those of us who had a hand in framing the rules-^and 1 admit my 
own share of responsibility for the error— did not accurately realize 
the true effect of the rule which makes actual service on District 
Boards or Municipalities the sole channel of admission to the 
general electorate. The result has been to throw ovfi, of all 
except the special electorates a number of gentlemen who^e v^eight, 
influence, intellectual attainments and past political services would 
have made them an acquisition to any Council in India. This 
result may even have extended to the mufassil, but its chief 
force has been felt in the capital, whose legitimate claims 
and interests have not received adequate recognition. To that 
extent, 1 acknowledge the force of the criticism that has been 
expressed, and 1 regret the untoward result that has ensued. 1 will 
merely remind you that his Excellency the Viceroy has declared 
that the Regulations must not be regarded as final or incapable 
of amendment : and 1 do not doubt that before the next 
general elections fall due, steps will have been taken to introduce 
whatever improvements present expeiience may show to be 
required. 

I now turn to the second of the two points of criticism which 
alone it is my intention to refer to. In certain quarters it has been 
alleged that, wliile we made a parade of creating a majority of non- 
officifils in the Provincial Councils, yet in practice that majority has 
been so constituted that some part of its members will be likely to 
side with Government in controversial matters ; and, therefore, it is 
declared that the non-official majority is a sham and a make-believe. 
Gentlemen, if this contention had not been put forward again and 
again, it would have been unnecessary to treat it seriously. As one 
Calcutta paper said of it, the argument is only intelligible on the 
assumption tliat the author regarded the terms “ non-official ” and 
** anti'Government " as synonymous. I consider this a most apposite 
remark, and most destructive commentary. If any appreciable 
section of the community really entertained such a view, 1 should 
regard it as a matter of very serious concern ; for it would indicate 
that that section of the people of this Province are as yet utterly 
unfit to take any part in the administration of the country. A 
moment's consideration would surely have shown that if, on every 
contested question, the entire non-official majority were to vote 
solid against the Government, the administration of the country 
would be rendered impossible. Does any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence imagine that any responsible Government ever contemplated 
such a tesuU oi that they would permit it to continue for a day ? 
1 can only suppose that this singular hallucination had its origin in 
the system on whicli we have now turned our backs, and which 
encouraged the idea that it was the function of non-officials to 
oppose, because, inasmuch as they were in a powerless minority, 
it mattered little whether they opposed or not. 1 need scarcely 
remind you, gentlemen, that those days are now past. Henceforward 
it will be foi us, not to over-ride, but to convince. It is a necessary 
corollary that those who form the majority shall in all cases hold 
themselves open to convic tion. ' And we expect and believe that 
in the great majority of cases, honest and independent opinion will 
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incline to the side of Government. It is only in such conditions 
that the business of administration can be carried on. 

1 will not enlarge further on this subject. We are about to 
enter upon a great experiment. It will lie in your hands and those 
of your successors in Council, to make it either a bitter and 
disappointinp; failure, or as I trust, a brilliant and triumphant 
success, whmh in Its turn will prove the stepping-stone towards a 
furthei • advance in the diiection of associating the people with the 
Govern»nent in some form of constitution appropriate to an oriental 
country. 


IV. THE COUNCIL OF THE U. P. OF AGRA & OUDH 

Sir John Hewett, in opetnng the new Council of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oiidh, made the following observations after 
disi iissing some local topics “ The occasion of our meeting 
to-day is a particularly solemn one. The Council present here 
to-day in its composition and in the powers with which it has 
been endowed represents the greatest advance made in giving 
the people a larger share in the administration of the counity 
since the Queen’s Proclamation was announced in this very city. 
Now that the lengthy preliminaries have been concluded, and 
the Council has been constituted for the despatch of business, 
it behoves each one of us to do all that lies in his power to 
make its working a success, and its influence beneficial to the 
people of the Province. We are in no sense a Chamber divided 
into a patty in power and a party in opposition. 1 refuse to 
subscribe to the view that the Council is to consist on the one side 
of a Government desirous of cat lying out its own will, irrespective 
of the feelings of the public .si large, and on the other of the non- 
4 j|ffi('ial members anxious to assert their power and to hamper the 
officials. I disclaim the idea that there is necessarily any diver- 
gence of thought and feeling between the official and the non- 
official membeis on many of the matters of public inteie.st. We 
cannot, indeed always agree : a legislative assembly in which all 
were of one mind would be too dull to excite the slightest interest. 
But we can all work in harmony, and oftentimes mutual co- 
operation and good will will find the key to a problem which when 
first attacked seemed incapable of solution. 1 rely on all of the 
members of this Council to help me in maintaining a dignified 
piocedure, and to bring to the matters which we have to consider 
an even temper and business-like habits. Let us strive by working 
together for the public good to earn the approbation of those whose 
interests we are to foster and protect ; and may Pi evidence guide 
our hearts and minds in the right way so that our delibeiation may 
be so directed, and our conclusions so shaped, as to be of the 
greatest possible benefit to the people of this Province.” 


V. THE EASTERN BENGAL Se ASSAM COUNCIL 

H. H. Sir Lancelot Hare made the following remarks at the 
first meeting of the reconstituted Legislative Council : — 

’’ The present occasion is one of grerit impoitaiice to this pro- 
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Vince and is one which will be ever memorable m its bistor/ as 
the beginning of what» I venture to foretell, is to be a long and 
beneficent career of very gieat usefulness for this new Council. 
The hope and intention with which you have been called together, 
an intention, which I have no doubt will be adequately fulfilled, is 
that you will assist the Government of this Province with well in* 
formed advice on the many difficult questions which continually 
arise in the Government of so great a country as is this province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, with its teeming population and its ^eat 
variety of interests and castes and creeds. With this purpose you 
have been selected to represent some of the more important inter- 
ests of which it has been considered convenient and desirable that 
there should be representation whether by election or by nomina- 
tion. In your capacity of representatives, it will be your duty to 
press the interests of those whom you represent, but you will do so 
with reasonableness and with moderation and a readiness to give to 
tlie conflicting claims and arguments of others the same respectful 
reward and attention which you claim for yourselves. It is very clew 
that every one of a large assembly cannot have his own way, and in 
the moderation of claims and their due subordination to the just 
rights of others true statesmanship will be found. Tlie measure 
which we are taking is admittedly an experiment and its success will 
depend on tl>e statesmanship which you display and I feel confident 
that you will not disappoint the trust which has been placed in you. 
Gentlemen, I do not purpose to detain you unduly and most of all 
1 would wish to avoid any loii|; address to you on your duties and 
functions. 1 feel that this is quite unnecessary. For, first of all, 
many of you are my most old and tried and valued friends to whose 
advice and assistance I am already much indebted. I trust 1 can 
confidently rely upon your puting aside all thoughts of rivalry and 
personal considerations and working with the single-minded desire 
to secure the welfare and prosperity of the people in regard to whom 
you are asked to advise. Imbued with these feelings and actuated 
by the sole and exclusive regard for the advancement of the Pro- 
vince it can not be that well informed as you are of the circumst- 
ances with which you will have to deal, your efforts will be infructu- 
ous, and I venture to predict that when you lay down your term of 
office, you will do so with the ^roud satisfaction of knowing that you 
have in no small measure contributed to the wealth and prosperity, 
contentment and happiness of the people of this province.” 


VL THE PUN JAB COUNCIL 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in course of his in- 
auguial address to the Punjab Legislative Council said 

**It is a great expansion that has taken place. The old Council 
consisted of only xo members of whom 5 were usually officials 
and all were nominated. It was a purely l^islative body with no 
powers of Budget discussion or interj^llations. The change that 
has been brought about by the reforms is therefore more sweeping 
in this Council than in any other. The strength of the Council 
has now been raised to a maximum of 30, Furthermore the 
Council has been given all the privileges of budget discussion, in- 
terpellation and power of moving resolutions that are possessed by 
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Councils of more advanced provinces which have exercised some of 
these powers for years together. ' 1 ‘he strength of the Council in 
comparison with the total population of the province is greater than 
that of the Councils of sister provinces of Bengal and U. P., though 
these have enjoyed for a much longer period a settM and civilised 
government under British Crovm. I am aware timt in agreeing to 
this sudden development I have acted in opposition to the opinion 
of manji of the oldest and wisest Punjab officers. But I hope with 
some assurance that my confidence in the people of the Punjab will 
not be abused and that the new Council will be not only as useful as 

the old legislative body, but will also link together the people and the 
Government in a bond of closer and more intimate union and serve 
as a medium for conveying to Government a truer idea of what the 
wishes and feeling of the people really are and to the people a fuller 
and clearer insight into the object and reasons of the policy and 
measures of the Government. I am sure, too, that our financial posi- 
tion will be greatly strengthened by greater control which the people 
through you will exercise over the budget and I am hopeful that 
a mucli, more extensive financial decentralization, which is the only 
decentralization worth the name, will be possible when the Imperial 
Government realises that the taxpayers will have a larger voice in 
the disposal of the revenues raised.** 


THEIMPERIAL COUNCIL 

THB VICBROY’S SPEECH 

In opening in Calcutta on January 35, the first Imperial Duma 
in India, brought into being by the Indian Councils Act of 1909, 
His Excellency the Viceroy made the following important speech 

Gentlemen,— I welcome the members of this newly constituted 
Imperial Council on their first assembly at the Capital of the Indian 
Empire. 

The occasion is replete with political meaning. It marks the 
close of a system of administration which, under the guidance of 
many illustrious statesmen, has contributed much to the prosperity 
of India and to the glories of her history— it opens a new era with 
the inauguration of broader principles of government, — and though 
this Council Room is ill-adapted for the accommodation of our 
increased numbers and for the convenience of the public, it has 
seemed best to me that we should first assemble within the walls of 
the palace which Wellesley founded, and in the Council Chamber 
hallowed by the legislative traditions of the last xoo years. 

Those years Imve witnessed the consolidation of the Indian 
Empire as it exists to-day — they tell a story of troubles and anxieties, 
of hard-won successes and many glorious episodes— but they ha^ 
throughout been years of recurring administrative changes in 
harmony with social progress and an advance in political thought 
largely due to the results of an education system introduced into 
India by British rulers. 

It has been a period of evolution. We have moved in succes- 
sive stages from Wellesley’s small Supreme Council appointed by 
the Board of Control to the days of Lord William Bentinck and 
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the Character Act of 1833 to the conquering rule of Lord Dalhouste 
and the Charter Act of 1853-^0 the Council Acts of 1861 and 189a 
— great landmarks in Indian history. And eacli successive stage has 
witnessed either the grant of larger legislative powers to the Govern- 
ment of India or an increasing recognition of the necessity for 
broadening tiie basis of administration upon lines more representa<- 
tive of the general interests of the country. 'I'liat necessity was 
first met by the nomination, and sulisequently by the quasi-election, 
of additional members of the Governor-General’s Council/ 'i'he 
first additional member was appointed nearly 80 years ago under 
the Act of 1833. member was Lord Macaulay. Since then 

the machinery affecting their appointment has been gradually 
adapted to meet varying conditions, whilst tlieir numbers were 
increased to A possible sixteen by the Act of 189a. That Act, 
like its predecessors, has been superseded by the adoption of more 
advanced legislation, and in accordance with the Act of 1909 this 
newly-constituted Imperial Council is now for the first time 
assembled. 

I have merely ventured to sketch the progress of British legisla- 
tion, because I cannot but feel that much of the criticism of the 
recent policy of the Government of India has been oblivious of past 
history and has been based upon the assumption that the India of 
20 years ago can continue to de the India of to-day. That is an 
impossibility— ‘many influences have combined to make it so— and 
we have had to follow in the footsteps of the statesmen who have 
preceded us, and to recognise that British rule must again be re- 
adapted to novel conditions,— conditions far more novel than any 
with which our predecessors had to dehl, in that political forces 
unknown to them have come into existence in India which it ts no 
longer possible for British administrators to ignore, whilst the trend 
of events in the Far East has accentuated the ambitions of Eastern 
populations. When 1 took up the reins of Government as Viceroy 
in the late autumn of 1905, all Asia was marvelling at the victories 
of Japan over a European power,— their effects were far-reaching- 
new possibilities seemed to spring into existence — there were in- 
dications of popular demands in China, in Persia, in Egypt, and in 
Turkey— there was an awakening of the Eastern World, and though 
to outward appearances India was quiet, — in the sense that there 
was at that moment no visible acute political agitation, — she had not 
escaped the general infection, and before 1 had been in the country 
a year I shared the view of my colleagues that beneath k seemingly 
calm surface there existed a mass of smothered political discontent, 
much of which was thoroughly justifiable, and due to causes which 
we were called upon to examine. We heartily recognised the loyalty 
of the masses of the people of India, and we were not prepared 
to suppress new, but not unnatural, aspirations without examina- 
tion. You cannot sit for ever on a safety valve, no matter how 
sound the boiler may be. Something had to be done and we 
decided to increase the powers and expand the scope of the Act of 
1892* 

It is important that my Hon'ble colleagues and the Indian 
public should know the history, the early history at any rate, of the 
reforms which have now been sanctioned by Parliament, rhey 
had their genesis in a note of my own addressed to my colleagues 
in August 1906 — nearly 3^ years ago. It was based entirely on the 
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iriews I had myself formed of the position of afikirs in India. It was 
due to no suggestions from home— whether it was good or bad 1 am 
entirely responsible for it. It dealt with the conditions it appeared 
to me the Government of India had theh to consideri and as it is 
answerable for much that has followed in its wake, my Hon’ble 
colleagues will, perhaps, allow me to read it to them. This is what 
1 then wrote— 

« I ^el sure my colleagues will agree with me that Indian affairs 
and the methods of Indian administration have never attracted 
more public attention in India and at home than at the present 
moment. The reasons for their doing so are not far to seek. The 
growth of education, which British rule has done so much toencour* 
age, is bearing fruit. Important classes of the population are learn- 
ing to realise their own position, to estimate fur themselves their own 
intellectual capacities, and to compare their claims, fot an equality 
of citizenship with those of a ruling race, whilst the directing influ- 
ences of political life at home are simultaneously in full accord 
with the advance of political thought in India. 

To what extent the people of India as a whole are as yet 
capable of serving in all branches of administration, to what extent 
they are individually entitled to a share in the political representation 
of their country, to what extent it may be possible to weld together 
the traditional sympathies and antipathies of many different races 
and different creeds, and to what extent the great hereditary rulers of 
Native States should assist to direct Imperial policy, are problems 
which the experience of future years can alone giadually solve. 

** But we, the Government of India, cannot shut our eyes to 
present conditions. The political atmosphere is full of change, 
questions are before us which we cannot afford to ignore, and which 
we must attempt to answer, and to me it would appear all-important 
tlidi the initiative should emanate from us, that the Government of 
India should not be put m the position of appearing to have its 
hands forced by agitation in this country or by piessure from home, 
that we should be the first to recognise surrounding conditions and 
to place before His Majesty’s Government the opinions which 
personal experience and a close touch with the every-day life of 
India entitle us to hold 

This view 1 feel sure my colleagues share with me. Mr. Morley 
cordially approves it, and in pursuance of it announced^ on my 
authority, in his recent Budget speech, my intention of appointing a 
Committee from the Viceroy’s Council to consider the question of 
possible reforms. 

” Such enquiries have, as you are aware, taken place before. 
There was the Commission, over which Sir Charles Aitchison pre- 
sided, to enquire into the employment of Indians in the public 
services, and we have also the notable report of the Committee 
appointed by Lord Dufferin to consider proposals for the recon- 
struction of Legislative Councils on a representative basis (i88S), 
over which Sir George Chesney presided, and of which the present 
Lord Macdonnell was -Secretary. It is curious to see from that 
report how similar conditions and arguments were then to what they 
are now ; with the one great exception that we have now to deal 
with a further growth of nearly twenty years of increasing political 
aspirations. 

** But though increased representation is still the popular cry 
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$B it was in 1888, other demands or rather mggptioni are shaping 
themselves out of a foreshadowed metanunpbOaiB. We are told m 
a Council of Princes, of an Indian Member of the Vicerojf’s Exe- 
cutive Council, of an Indian Member on the Secretary ot State’s 
Council, and in addition to the older claims put fotwaid cm be- 
half of increased representation on the Legislative Councils, we are 
asked to consider new procedure as to presentation of the Budget 
to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, a prolongation of the ^ Budget 
Debat^ and further opportunity for financial discussion. ' As to 
possibilities such as these, I would be grateful for the opinion of 
the Committee I hope to appoint, limiting myself for the present to 
only one opinion th^ in any proposal for the increase of represen- 
tation it is absolutely necess^ to g^rd the important interests 
existing in the country, as expressed in paragraph 7, page 3, of the 
Report of Sir Charles Aitchison’s Committee, viz.,-— 

(a) the interests of the hereditary nobility and landed classes 
who have a great permanent stake in the country ; 

(d) the interests of the trading, professional and agricultural 
classes ; 

(c) the interests of the pUmting and commercial European 
community ; and 

(d) the interests of stable and effective administration. 

** The subjects 1 should propose to refer to the Committee 
are 

(a) A Council of Princes, and if this is not possible, might they 
be represented on the Viceroy’s Legislative Council ? 

f/i) An Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 

(4 Increased representation on the Legislative Council of the 
Viceroy and of Local Governments. 

Prolongation of the Budget Debate. Procedure as to pre- 
sentation of the Budget and powers of moving amendments. 

** This Minute is circulated for the information of Members of 
Council from whom I shall be glad to receive any suggestions or 
expressions of opinion which they may desire to make and which 
will be communicated to the Committee. 

When the Committee has reported their Report will be laid 
before Council for full consideration.” 

That note elicited valuable opinions and was fully discussed in 
Council, and though, as you are aware, its suggestions were not 
accepted in their entirety by the Government of India, it laid the 
foundation of the first scheme of reform they submitted to the 
Secretary of State. 

Since it was written, Lord Morley has fought India’s battles in" 
both Houses of Parliament in many great and memorable speeches, 
and there has been a constant interchange of conespondence 
between him and the Government of India. Much of it has not as 
yet been made public, but as regards the reform of the Legislative 
Councils I commit no breach of confidence in indicating the lines 
which the Government of India has endeavoured to follow* We 
have distinctly maintained that representative Government in its 
Western sense is totally incapable to the Indian Empire and would 
be uncongenial to the traditions of Eastern populations— that 
Indian conditions do not admit of popular representation — that 
the safety and welfare of this country must depend on the 
supremacy of British adminini8tration~and that that supremacy 
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ran, in no circumstancesi be delegated to any kind of representative 
assembly. 

But we have been deeply impressed by the changing political 
conditions alluded to in my note, and we have endeavoured to meet 
them by broadening the representation authorised by the Council 
Act of 1892, by expanding its rules of procedure and facilitating 
opportunities for debate, by inviting the leaders of Indian public 
opinion tp become fellow-workers with us in British administration, 
and by securing the representation of those important interests and 
communities which go to form the real strength of India, whilst 
at the same time recognising the claims of educational advance. 
We have borne in mind the hopes held out to the people of India 
in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858. 

We have felt that the political atmt^sphere of a bureaucracy may 
become close and confined, and that the admittance of outside air 
is beneficial to its health and strength. We have aimed at the 
reform and enlargement of our Councils, but not at the creation of 
Parliaments. I emphasise what I have just said in view of the 
opinions to which advanced Indian politicians appear not un- 
frequently to commit themselves. 

The machinery of our scheme was explained in our Resolution 
of Novemlier 151!). I'here is no necessity for me to analyse it — it 
has already been fully discussed by the public. We by no means 
claim perfection fur it, we know that there will be much to learn 
from experience of its working, and that it may require alteration in 
the future, but if 1 have judged Indian public opinion correctly, the 
veidict has been in our favour in admitting the necessity for 
administrative changes, and the general soundness of the lines we 
have followed. Of course, we have met with many criticisms. It 
would have been untoitunate indeed, if a scheme of vast political 
moment had not elicited discussion and diversity of opinion. But 
there is one criticism which I refuse to accept — the suggestion that 
the Councils Act of 1909 is the result of concessions to seditious 
agitation. There is no foundation for any such assumption— unless 
the recognition of the political condition of India in 1906, as I have 
endeavoured to describe it, is to be reckoned as a concession— 
though It was a recognition the necessity for whicli no responsible 
administrators could disregard. Tiie murders at Mozuflferpore were 
the first of the political ciimes which have horrified all India, and 
they were perpetrated i years after my Councils Committee had 
commenced to formulate their reform proposals, riien came the 
Manicktollah Carden discoveiies, followed at the intervals by a 
repetition of outrages, mysterious in their origin. Was the Govern- 
ment of India in the face of those outrages, and on account of them, 
to renounce the cf>n( lusions they had deliberately come to, and to 
throw overboard their schemes for reform ? Were they to be 
ftightened by an anarchical plot out of a policy they had deliberate- 
ly adopted? 1 absolutely refuse to admit that the just aspirations 
of the loyal subjects of the fCing-Emperor should be jeopardised by 
traitorous conspirators. That is a concession I will not agree to. 

But it is unfortunately too true that the progress of the work 
upon which we have been engaged, and in the completion of which 
we hoped to confer a welcome boon upon the people of India, has 
been marred by a succession of abominable crimes which have 
forced my Government into one repressive measure after another. 
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And yesterday, on the eve of the assembly of this Council, a faith- 
lul and gallant public servant was brutally murdered within the 
precincts of the HiG;h Court and in the broad light of day. A 
spirit hitherto unknown to India has come into existence, spirit 
opposed to all the teachings of Indian religion and traditions, a 
spirit of anarchy and lawlessness which seeks to subvert not only 
British rule, but the Governments of Indian Chiefs, to whom I am 
so deeply indebted foi their loyal assistance We are called upon 
to deal with subterranean m ichi nations, and methods of assassina- 
tion and robbery, dangerous to the public safety and discreditable 
to the fair fame of India We are aware of associations which are 
doing their best to inveij;1e into their meshes the youth of the 
country poisoned by the dissemination of revolutionary literature, 
which, out of a chivalrous unwillingness to interfere with any form 
of freedom of speech, British administrations have tolerated far too 
long Present dangers we are prepared to meet, and the moral 
training of the rising generation our duty will no longer illow us to 
neglect. We can no longei tolerate the preachings of a revolu- 
tionary press We are determined to biidle literary license I am 
glad to believe that the support of an enlarged Council will go far 
to assure the Indian public of the soundness of any measures we 
may deem it right to introduce 

I had hoped to open this new Council under an unclouded political 
sky No one has longed more eunestly than I have to allow bygones 
to be b)gones, and to commence a ik w administrative eia with a clean 
shte 1 he course of recent events has cancelled the realisation of those 
hopes, and I can but assert that the first duty of every government 
IS to maintain the observance of the law, — to provide for the present, 
and as far it can for the future welfare of the populations committed 
to Its charge,— to rule, and, if need be, to rule with a strong hand 

But, gentlemen, though I have no wish to disguise from you the 
anxieties of the monm nt, I do not for an instant admit that the 
necessity of ruthlessly eradicating a great evil from our midst should 
throw more than a passing shadow over the general political situa 
tion m India I believe that situation to be better than it was five 
years ago We must not allow immediate dingers to blind us to 
the evidences of future promise 1 believe that the broadening of 
political representation has saved India from far greater troubles 
than those we have now to face I am convinced that the enlarge- 
ment of our administrative machinery has enormously strengthened 
the hands of the Viceroy and of the Government of India, and has 
brought factors to our aid which would otherwise have had no 
sympithy with us I believe above all that the fellow service of 
Biiiish and Indian administrators under the supreme British Govem- 
mtnt IS tlie key to the future political happiness of this conntry It 
IS in tint belief that I have worked hard for India, and when I see 
aiound rne to-day the representatives of the powerful communities 
and inteiests, for whom I pleaded in my note, I feel convinced that 
the dignity and good sense of this Council will be worthily main- 
tained, and that the navigation of the Indian ship of State will be 
loyally ind ably assisted 

And now that my tenure of my high office is drawing to a close, 
I hope I may feel that my years of work have borne some fiuit, and 
1 am grateful to Ihovidence in that He has spared me to be present 
on this gieat historical occasion 
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COOPERATIVE BANK 

The emphasis laid by Mr. fialfour recently on a constructive 
agricultural policy combined with co-operative credit and organisa- 
tion is likely to bring to the front the great and hopeful problem 
of the application of co-operative effort in British agriculture. Co- 
operatioi^ more llian anything else is responsible for the strong 
position of our greatest rival on its agricultural side. It was in 
Germany that the Raiffeisen Banks began, and they now spread 
like a system of life-giving arteries over rural Germany. In Italy 
an imitation of the German system has enabled the peasant to 
support the occasionally extravagant ambitions of his Government. 
Denmark is one vast agricultural co-operative society, and is in 
consequence able to force Danish eggs and butter upon the British 
breakfast table. Agriculture in Holland is largely co-operative. 
The movement has made of recent years considerable progress in 
Ireland. Owing to her magnificent system of joint-stock banks, 
Scotland has not so much felt the need of co-operative credit, but 
in England credit is absolutely essential if the small holding is to 
have any real chance, and co-operation is the way to get it. It is 
commonly said that the English farmer is too conservative a person 
to adopt such new methods. It will be helpful, therefore, in dealing 
with iiis argument to show how a far more conservative person than 
the Englishman has eagerly welcomed the co-operative system. 
It may not be known, hut it is nevertheless a fact, that owing to 
the efforts of the Indian Government, co-operative village banks 
have spread with extraordinary rapidity over India in the last few 
years, and in many districts have actually lowered the rate of 
interest on agricultuial loans. 

THE INDIAN CULTIVATOR AND THE USURER 

For generations the Indian peasantry have been in the grip of 
the money-lender. Before the days of British rule the evil was 
probably not so great, for in those times every village was almost a 
republic, and no doubt took the law into its own hands when the 
money-lender became too much of a tyrant. Moreover, as taxes 
were usually paid in kind, the need for ready money was not then 
so great. The British (lovernment, however, with its enormous 
benefits of peace, law, and order, introduced also the monetary 
system and protected the money-lender from the violence of the 
infuriated villagers. The Indian peasant is an excellent cultivator, 
but he has never understood money and the allied problems of 
credit He has, therefore, got himself into the grip of the usurer. 
To get money he pledged his crops, and when his crops were not 
enough he pledged his land. The usurer made money at both 
ends. He bought the wheat in the ear when it was clieapest, dis- 
posed of it when it was dearest, and sold part of it back again to 
the peasant as seed-grain. He charged interest whicli sometimes 
rose to a hundred per cent., and he even, when lie found it was safe, 
began to foreclose and take possession of the land. The peasant 
thus often became a mere tenant, living from hand to mouth, with 
no reserve either of grain or money to ward off famine. 

The Indian Government has passed law after law to stop these 
evils, but it has found by bitter experience that it can neither 
prevent the indebtedness of the peasant nor the alienation of land. 
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Takavi, or a Government system of loans, was devised as a cure, 
but though they have been available for thirty years or so the 
peasantry have not yet got over their distrust of a system which in 
their eyes only places them in the hands of new money-lenders, 
the native subordinates in the Government service. They may be 
driven to TliAiw by famine, but it is doubtful if the system will 
ever be popular, and indeed universal indebtedness to the Govern-' 
ment would have evils almost as great as universal debt to the 
money-lender. When Lord Cromer, then Major Baring, was in 
India as Financial Secretary he took a deep interest in an attempt to 
found a private bank on philantliropic lines. Sir William Wedder- 
burn and others worked hard for this scheme, and the Government 
of India decided to liquidate debts over an experimental area so as 
to give the bank a fair start, while it was to have special advantages 
in the way of remission of stamp duty and recovery through Revenue 
officers The Secretary of State refused to sanction this scheme. 
Laws have also been passed from time to time to stop land-alieiia- 
tion, but such legislation is obviously retrograde. It keeps the 
cultiv<itor a child in economic matters, and, moreover, it is often 
impossible to prevent evasion. 

BNCOURAGKMKNT OP COOPERATIVE CREDIT 

All these schemes failing, then, the Indian Government was 
almost forced to the alternative of encouraging co-operative credit 
among the people themselves. As early as 1892 the Madras 
Government appointed Mr. Nicholsrm (now Sir F. A Nicholson) 
to report on the question, and his report was encyclopaedic and 
extremely useful in the way of attracting attention to the co-opera- 
tive banking systems of Butope. In the Punjab two Civil Servants, 
Mr. Marlagan and CapUin J. G. Crosthwaite, started a little grain 
bank. The members deposited the grain at harvest-time, it was 
sold when prices rose, and the money wis lent to members at low 
rates. It was, however, in the United Provinces that the master 
mind arose that solved the problem Here Mr. H. Duperuex, a 
Civil Servant with a strong bent for finance, wrote an admirable 
little book, in winch he showed how the German co-operative 
s\ stems might be adapted to Indian needs He pointed out that 
th( Indian village has been from time immemorial a co-operative 
society. The co-sharers, where this system exists, own the land in 
common, and are accustomed to be jointly responsiole for revenue. 

1 he affairs of the village are managed by the village council, and 
though the British Government have too often followed a policy of 
encouraging individualism, this ancient communism is still strong. 
Upon this village system Mr. Duperuex suggested that the Govern- 
ment should graft the l^ifFeisen Banks of Get many. These Banks, 
it need hardly be explained, are close societies of villagers who pool 
their entire credit, and thereby obtain cheap money from outside, 
which they lend only to members at a slightly higher rate of interest 
than they pay. As the loans are only made for reproductive 
put poses, and are amply safe-guarded in a number of ways, there is 
hardly ei er out of the thousands of such banks in Europe a case of 
failure, and by these means the German peasant has been delivered 
out of the hands of the money-lender and turned into a thriving 
fanner. Mr. Duperuex also suggested that to finance these small 
banks, town banks on another German co-operative system might 
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be started, and to these the village banks might be linked, thus 
forming circles through which money would pass from town to 
country and from country to town. Sir Antony Mac Dotuiell gave 
Mr. Diiperuex the task of starting the system in the North-West 
Provinces, as they then were, and soon Mr. Dtiperuex had several 
little banks running merrily. They worked tiiucli in the normal 
Geitnaii fashion, the members doing their own business, which was 
very simple, in a perfectly efficient way. Moreover, they soon 
bewail to show their trust in the system by depositing their savings 
with the bank. Thus success on a small scale was proved, and 
Lord Curzon, who was then Viceroy, presided over the passing of 
an Act which legalised the system. 

THE MOVEMENl SPREADING RAPIDLY 

This was the beginning, and it was only eight years ago. Now 
the movement is spread over India, and is still spreading with 
wonderful rapidity. In 1908 there were no fewer than 1,20c 
village banks with a membership of 83,200, and 149 urban banks 
on co-optTative lines, with 59,500 members. The grand total of 
their working capital amounted to 44 lakhs of rupees, or well over 
a quarter of a million sterling. The rate of progress may be estima- 
ted by the fact that in 1907 there were only 89 towns and 740 
village banks, with 23 lakhs of capital. How far the movement 
is from being merely a Government enterprise will be seen from 
the fact that of the 44 lakhs only 65^ represent State aid of 
any kind, over 9 lakhs consist of share capital held by the 
members themselves, and 18 lakhs are composed of ordinary 
business or private loans. In twelve months the members 
deposited 4 lakhs, and the total deposits of menibers held bj^ 
the hanks amounted in 1908 to over 9 lakhs, while the reserve 
funds were estimated at 78,000-odd rupees. The principal function 
of the Government was to get people interested in the movement at 
the beginning and to give them afterwards the benefit of free Govern- 
ment auditing. I'he provisional figures for 1909 have just come to 
hand by the Indian mail, and show even more amazing progress. The 
totrd number of co-operative banks, urban and rural, is 2,008, that is 
an increase of 658 over last year, and the number of members has 
increased from 149,160 to 184,897. The working capital has nearly 
doubled, standing now at 81 lakhs of rupees. Avery satisfactory 
feature in the figures for 1909 is that State aid in the way of work- 
ing capital has increased by only a few thousand rupees (from 
Rs. 6,51,816 to Rs.6, 86,143), while loans from private persons more 
than doubled, rising from i2}i to 25 lakhs. This shows that the 
banks have established themselves in business confidence, and are 
able to raise their money in the open market. 

CAPITAL AND LOYALTY 

When we remember how conservative and distrustful the Indian 
peasant is, and how, since the beginning of time, he has been accus- 
tomed to no other system of banking than a earthenware pot buried 
under the floor or silver bangles on the ankles of his women-folk, 
we are able to estimate the amazing nature of this revolution. It is 
plain that where these societies exist money is no longer buried or 
melted down, but is used, in the way capital should be used, as the 
seed grain of a future financial harvest. Who can estimate the 
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amount of hoarded wealth in India» or the benefits which will 
accrue to the people when this treasure is dug up and used for the 
benefit of agriculture and industry ? If the movement goes on at 
the present rate the prospect is almost staggenng in its possibilities. 
We shall have an organisation spread over India whose members 
and capital will alike be numbered in millions It will be the finest 
weapons evei forged to fight famine and the agitator Fears have 
indeed been expressed that these organisations may get fiito the ' 
hands of the disloyal, but the sounder view is that there is no better 
way of making a man loyal than to make him a capitihst, since the 
conservative forces in society are always those which have some- 
thing to lose It is worth mentioning in this connection that when 
a member of the Indian Civil Set vice recently delivered a lecture on 
this subject to an audience paith composed of Indian students, who 
were also ardent Nationalists’* the students with one accord 
defended the money-lender The Indian Government have had no 
help from the so-called patriots of Bengal, who are drawn from an 
upper class which has always pie>ed upon the peasantry, and whose 
object is to keep them pooi and dependent As for the so-called 
friends of India in this countrv— the allies of the agitator-— they 
have never shown the least interest in the development of co-opera- 
tion, and have done nothing to help the movement It is the work 
of the Indian Government and their servants, and if they use it 
wisely, not killing it by too much supervision or Government aid, 
but letting It grow upon free and natural lines as in the past, it will 
become one of the greatest boons that India has evei received from 
the British connection (I D C m The Mofmng Post^ London ) 


FIFTY YEARS OF INDIA 

Few outside the circles directly connected with Eastern trade 
have any idea of the important manner in which Indian commerce 
has developed Yet very good material exists showing how this 
has expanded. Recently the Secretary of State for India issued 
a memorandum giving the results of Indian administration during 
the fifty years ended March 1909 This covers a period that dates 
from when India was first emerging from the effects of the Mutiny 
to the present time. The difficulties that have had to be grappled 
within this period by the Executive weie exceptional, and of a 
very varied character Thus in 1878-80 occuired the Afghan war , 
in 1897 a succession of tribal risings on the North-Westein frontier ; 
and m 1904 the troublt with I ibet Fo a huge country like India 
these were minor troubles, and the period of fifty years must really 
be regarded as one of peace , but the outlays required for these 
campaigns were considerable at times. Another great evil that had 
to be faced during the half-century was that of drought and famine. 
All over Northern India the pressure of scarcity was felt in i860, 
whilst in 1866 Orissa suffered, in 1869 1874 paits of Bengal and 

Behar, and in 1877 Southern India felt the effects ot famine This 
latter was tlie severest and most far-reaching famine with which the 
Administration have had to deal, but in 1907 a severe, though less 
extended, drought visited Northern India, and has but lately passed 
away. Another important obstacle to progress, though one of a 
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peculiarly financial character, was the depreciation of silver and the 
change of the monetary standard. For nearly a hundred years up 
to Ifiyif ten rupees of Indian money could, on the average, be 
exchanged for one pound sterling of English money. But after 
that year a steady depreciation occurred in the price of silver, which 
In the end led to the value of the rupee being cut in half. The 
Government of India, troubled in many ways by this remarkable 
depreciation in the currency, after long inquiry instituted the present 
system of currency, which is based upon a circulation of silver 
rupees valued at fifteen to the pound, the coinage being made a 
matter of Government prerogative instead of free minting being 
allowed at the wishes of private individuals. The depreciation of 
silver produced many difficulties in commerce, and there was also a 
considerable wiench when the gold standard was put into force, so 
that the strain upon the trade and administration of fndia was very 
great during a considerable part of the period from 1871 to 1895. 

To meet these varying troubles, the English officials who control 
the affairs of India had to put forth their most statesmanlike qualities 
and a survey of the progress in that time is good evidence that they 
have come out successfully from the ordeal. One of the most 
brilliant examples is the manner in which the public debt has been 
kept within moderate dimensions. In the fifty years we are survey- 
ing the debt has been taised from 51 to 246 millions sterling, of 
which 157)^ millions is in sterling debt and 88 millions in rupee 
or local debt. Of this amount, which is not much for a population 
of over 300 millions, no less than 177 millions sterling has been 
incurred for railways and thirty millions for irrigation works, and the 
interest on this portion of the debt is charged to those particular 
services. As both show large net profits, no charge for interest on 
this account falls on the taxpayer, so that the public debt of India, 
apart from the capital thus invested, is therefore only 38}^ millions 
sterling as against 51 millions before the Indian Xlutiny. Such a 
record is most remarkable. In other words, the Indian Executive 
have opened up and developed the great Dependency during the 
fifty years, and the non-revenue earning debt in the period has fallen 
by about 12^ millions. The result, of course, is largely due to the 
profits obtained from the revenue-earning investments, and it seems 
almost probable that in time to come this part of the debt will lead 
to the elimination of the non-remunerative debt. 

In this progress the development of the railways played 
the most important part, and the record in this respect, 
although not so rapid as the needs of the country required, has 
been very creditable. In 1857 the Indian Government had opened 
300 miles of railway, which carried during the year two million 
passengeis and 253,000 tons of goods. On April i, 1909 there were 
30,983 miles of line in operation, which carried during the year 330 
million passengers and over 64 million tons of goods. The rates 
charged for passengers on these railways rule as low as i-5d. per 
mile for passengers and under }^d. per ton per mile for goods. 
During 1908 the gross earnings of these railways were approximately 
50 millions sterling, and it has been estimated that the producers, 
traders, and passengers of India benefit to an amount correspond- 
ing to 100 millions a year by reason of the cheapness of the railway 
over the old modes of travelling, exclusive of the saving of time 
arising from the quicker transit. Great as has been the progress in 
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the past, the cry is still for more railirays, and only financial 
considerations prevent a much more rapid growth in this remunera- 
tive form of investment. 

In other directions there have been great facilities given for the 
expansion of trade, such as the extension of roads and canals, the 
improvt‘ment arfseapoits, the increase of the cultivated area, and 
the abolition oriptemal and external customs duties. In 1858 the 
exports and imports of merchandise by sea from and into India 
were valued at 35^ and 14^ millions sterling respectivHy, whilst 
the corresponding totals for the year 1907-8 were ii5>^ millions 
sterling for the exports and 86J4 millions for the imports. The 
growth, perhaps, does not seem so great as has been seen in other 
respects, but it should be remembered that prices play a consider- 
able part in these totals, and that compared with 1858, they would 
show a very great reduction. The external land trade of India, 
principally with Nepal, Tibet, Western China, and Afghanistan, 
although relatively small compared with the sea-borne trade, shows 
steady progress, having more than doubled within the last fifteen 
years, and it now aggregates ten millions sterling. Besides this 
development of external trade, there has been a great growth in 
internal development. A great Indian spinning and weaving industry 
has arisen in the time, which already competes favourably with 
European manufacturers in Eastern market^', and a great jute 
industry of a highly profitable character has also grown up. 
Futhermore, there has been a rapidly increasing production of 
Indian coal and petroleum, while new and valuable agricultural 
staples have been introduced and naturalised in the country. 
Ironworks and the production of metals on a large scale have 
hitherto delayed from various causes, but a large enterprise is now 
in course of inception, with prospects of success. 

At the present time the prospects for Indian trade are excellent. 
Owing to favourable weather all the important crops promise well, 
and as prices of cotton and grain are good the indications are that 
the present shipping season will be exceptionally active. The 
demand for remittance to India is, therefore, likely to be important, 
and the shipment of sovereigns recently announced clearly demon- 
strates the pi essiire experienced in banking circles. Foitunately, 
the demand can be kept within dimensions, and later on, when the 
present stock of silver rupees he*d by the Government is exhausted, 
the excess requirements of India are likely to be met by purchases 
of silver in order to meet tlie demands for circulation in the countiy. 
Still Europe must be prepared for India requiring more and more 
gold as time goes on, since the natives, in their growing prosperity, 
will invest their savings more and more in the yellow metal. The 
trade in small liars is assuming large dimensions, and this is being 
supplied by Australia and London. Althougii not a purely exchange 
demand, it fluctuates with the prosperity of the country, and at 
present quite a quarter of a million sterling is leaving London each 
week to meet Indian requirements, apart from the sovereigns that 
go on exchange account 





LBAOINQ THOUGHTS ON INDIAN QUESTIONS 

TflB AGITATION OF INDIAN GRIEVANCES 
IN ENGLAND 

An "Bngliihnuin'* contributes a very sympathetic article on the 
above heading in the December number of the Moitrn Rnim in 
which he discountenances the idea of carrying on agitation of Indian 
grievances in Bogland on various grounds. 

There exists a great difference of opinion among Indians as 
to the value of agitation in England. An Englishman who is 
expected to understand his countrymen, in some respects, better 
than a foreigner, may be allowed to speak as to the effect likely 
to be produced by such agitation. The few Englishmen who 
are friendly to Indians are not making any impression on the 
English public. The Indian parliamentary party are in minority ; 
few members Usten to the speeches made about India and 
few newspapers report them except in briefest summaries. Bven 
a liberal organ like the Dtufy ChrwdtU thinks : “ The per- 
petual re>lteration of such criticisms will not affect the action of 
the Government. The only thing it can do is to strengthen the 
forces of discontent in India." It is curious to note the naive 
belief of the English Journalist that discontent in India depends on 
speeches made in England. The servile attitude of certain Indians 
partly excuses, if it does not Justify, this characteristic English 
conceit. PuntHs ’Essence of Parliament*, after making some witty 
remarks about " Sir Henry Mukerji Cotton” and “Dr. Bonetji 
Rutherford," goes on to say : "An experience of more than thirty 
years has convinced me that the House of Commons is not im- 
pressed by those members who represent their own countrymen as 
being in the wrong.” It does not apply only to the House of 
Commons. All people at all times have taken the side of their 
own countrymen against the foreigner. This tendency rightly or 
wrongly exists in England and when he appeals to the English 
public, the Indian is appealing to prejudiced judges. 

It is even unlikely that Indian speakers themselves would be more 
successful. Englishmen seldom understand Indians ; Indians also 
seldom understand Englishmen. Englishmen always receive foreigners 
well, partly out of kindly feeling, partly out of curiosity; Indians, 
when they visit England, are received with courtesy, but this 
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courtesy does not neen teal sympathy. Indians do not ahrayt 
understand this and ate apt to take the courtesy of the Bnglidi* 
man as meaning mme than it really means. Genuine sympathy 
is shown by actions and not merely by polite phrases. These 
remarks apply to public speeches as welL Whatever views an orator 
may express, it is always possible to get together an audience whiph 
will applaud them. An English audience will cheer the Indian 
orators from politeness because they are foreigners. Many Indians 
speak extremely well, but they do not always put the right note in 
addressing an English audience, for, a style suitable for one audience 
may be unsuitable for another. 

Whether well-put or ill-put, the arguments of Indians and their 
English friends will not affect the great mass of Englishmen. 
Take one particular grievance : the drain of money from India 
amounting to many millions of rupees every year. Do you 
imagine that any Indian, by sheer force of eloquence, will persuade 
the English to give up these rupees ? The English, the 'Englishman* 
in the Modem thinks, did not come to India from philan- 
thropic notions. All nations are selfish and unjust in their dealings 
with other nations, and Englishmen are no exception though there 
may be individuals who are. 

The English persuade themselves to believe that they are 'ta- 
plmting" for the good of the people “exploited,” that their rule is 
an unmixed benefit for the people of India. Mr. Keir Hardie and 
Dr. Rutherford have only been in the country a few months ; Sir 
Henry Cotton has his personal grievences ; it is, therefore^ the people 
think, that they find defiKts in British administration in India. In the 
same way the Brahmans persuade themselves that the supremacy of 
thmr caste is for the good of other castes,thoogh numy Indian orators 
have denounced caste. No privileged class voluntarily renounces its 
privilege. The Romans, of course^ extended citisenship to their 
Italian allies and to the provincials, but not till they were forced by 
drcumstances to do sa At the time of the revolt of the North 
American Colonies, thdr case was advocated by prominent English- 
men like Burke and Chatham, but th^ eloquence effiscted no good. 
The Americans owed their success entirely to their own efforts. 
When the policy of George III and bis ministers frtiled, the English 
became convinced that it was unjust Since the sepaxatkm of the 
United States the English have never dated to tax their Colonists. 
If the Australians and Canadians were like Indians, they would 
receive no better treatment 

The character of Irish agitation changed when Mr. Parnell 
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stepped into the iMd. Instead of making fralUess efforte to win 
the qrmpethiM of the Bn|^ht he detenidned to teach them that It 
was neither safe nor profitable to be unjust. '* Not eonciliation 
but retaliation ” was bis watehsrord. So he orgamsed the boycott 
in Ireland and obstruction in the House of Commons. By these 
methoda Mr. Pamelt accomplished more in five years than his 
piadeeassots in fifty. 

Of course Indians should not copy the methods of the American 
colonists or the Irish ; it would be foolish to think that the salvation 
of India lay in organised rebellion or terrorism. Indians must think 
of other ways of bringing pressure to bear on their rulers. Although 
it may be said with confidence that all the repressions are due to 
the existence of the Extremist Party, yet the English, like other 
peoples, only make concessions when they are afraid to refuse them. 
In 1906 it first occurred to the English that even Indiaiu might 
get troublesome if they chose, and so it seemed wise to condliate 
them by reforms or at least by the pretence of reforms with 
the avowed purpose of detaching the “moderates" from the body of 
their fellow-countrymen. Hence the moderates are treated with 
courtesy which is partly due to curiosity or kindness but still 
more to the hope of utilising them for English interests. Even the 
Shah of Persia, whom the English regarded as a barbarian, was 
entertained with the utmost extravagance when he virited England, 
not for what he did to the English but for what they hoped to get 
him to da If there were no unrest in India the English would 
not care to conciliate any ona 

Now, to come to details. The necessity of the separation of 
the judicial functions from the Executive has been put forward year 
after year by the National Congress and supported by the highest 
Judicial authorities and by men who from their official position 
would naturally carry the greatest weight in England. Still the 
reform is yet hanging fire. The first need of a country is to be 
able to protect itself against foreign enemies and the second 
need is efficient administration of justice. No man can live in 
a country where his personal liberty and property are insecure. 
Enlarged Councils are of little use when any man who offends 
the Government may be deported like Lala Lajpat Rai or confined 
la prison without trial like Messrs Aswini Komar Dutt or Krishna 
Kumar Mitter. That the English refuse to India, what they 
themsdves consider essenrial for thrir own liberties^ caimot be 
attributed merely to ignorance. It is practically a denial of Joaticei 
thinks our writer. 
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The same eonelasion is even more evident when we consider 
the financial relations of India and England. When the Sultan 
of Tnrkey visited England^ India had to pay the charges. The actual 
amount of expenditure wu of no great impcntance but the meanness 
of the action could hardly be surpassed. The English have 
persisted in similar in)usUce despite the opposition both of Indians 
and of their own countrymen in India. In these matters, according 
to 'Englishman', England compares unfavourably with Russia. 

It is a mistake to suppose that injustice to Indians excites any 
indjgoation in England. There could be no greater injustice than 
that of depriving a man of his liberty without trial and without 
even letting him know of what he is accused. Such a thing has 
hardly been known in England for many centuries. But all these 
principles only apply to Englishmen, not to " natives.” The 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai was thoroughly popular in 
England. Even the Spectator praised the Secretary of State for his 
firmness. The praise was in reality not due to him at all, but to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, or rather to some unknown 
subordinate in the Police Department. Tire English people 
did not know, and in fact, do not know now on what grounds Lala 
Lajpat Rai was condemned. But the mere fact that "one of those 
iMtives'' was in the prison without trial delighted them. It 
is clear that while the present r^ulation is in force, no Indian, 
of however high a character, can be safe. But the important thing 
for Indians to know is that this method of government by secret 
calumny meets with almost unanimous approbation in England. 

Lastly, even for the purpose of acquiring English sympathy it 
IS better for Indians to exert themselves for their own good than 
to make speeches in England. The sympathy ol the very small 
minority that wishes to do justice to India will be weakened if 
Indians show themselves timid and inactive. If the speeches 
made at a Congress held in England were like those of the 
Congress in Madras, they would pussle and perplex Englishmen 
rather than excite their sympathy. It is not easy for Englishmen 
to understand how Indians can speak of a 'Hime of rejoicing” when 
some of their countrymen ate being imprisoned without trial, others 
arrested on false charges and refused bail, others tortured for con- 
fession of crimes they have not committed. It is obviously useless 
for English members of Parliament to declaim against injustice in 
India in the House of Commons while Indian politicians are praising 
the authors of those acts at meetings of the National Congress. 
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His Highneu the Gaekwar of Baroda pleads the elevation of 
2Tie Dtfrtsstd Ctasus in India in the December number of Tkt 
IttdUm Jltoitw. It is a notable pronouncement coming, as it does, 
from a unique personality and will surely give a great impetus to the 
movement that has begun none too soon for the ameUoration of 
these unfortunate section of the population in India. 

Tiie Gaekwar exhorts us to realize the vast importance of the 
questions by pointing to the fact that these untouchable classes 
according to Mr. Sindhe, constitute about six crores, one>fifth of 
the population of India. " In the political world,” observes Mis 
Highness, " a struggle has commenced for wider self-govenment and 
greater racial equality. The same principles which impel ns to ask 
for political justice for ourselves, should actuate us to show social 
justice to each other .... By the sincerity of our efforts to 
uplift the depressed classes we shall be judged fit to achieve the 
objects of our national desire.” The Gaekwar begins by condemn- 
ing the evils of the caste-system in the following terms : 

'*The system which divides us into innumerable castes claiming 
to rise by minutely graduated steps from the Pariah to the Brahman 
is a whole tissue of injustice, splitting men, equal by nature, into 
divisions, high and low, based not on the natural standard of per- 
somd qualities, but on the accident of birth. The eternal struggle 
between caste and caste for social superiority has become a source of 
constant ill-feeling in these days. The human desire to help the 
members of one’s caste also leads to nepotism-— heart-burnings and 
consequent mutual distrust In other words there is disunion 
where union is so eminently needed to enable ns to take tank as a 
nation.” 

The Gaekwar then enumerates and dwells upon the difficulties 
that stand in the way of improving the condition of the depressed 
classes which, he thinks, are chiefiy the disabilities from which they 
suffer. He remarks : 

'* Want of education is practically universal among them* but this 
cannot have been the cause of their fall, for many of the so-called 
higher classes of India share in the general ignorance. Unlike 
them, however, they are unable to attend the ordinary schools 
owing to the idea that it is pollutioo to touch them. To do so is 
to commit a sin offensive alike to religpon and to conventional 
morality. Of professions as a means of livelihood these depressed 
classes have a very small choice. Here too the supposed pollution 
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of their touch comes in their way. On efsiy hand we find that the 
peculiar difficulty from which they euffer in addition to othdie which 
they tbate with other classes is their UHtouehaNnuts. To improve 
the condition of this class then we must first get rid of this idea. 
The subsequent measures for their elevation trill be the same as 
those we must use (or other backward classes.” , 

Regarding untondiableness^ the Gaekwar observes that " it is 
peculiarly an Indian idea” in support of which two grounds ate 
usually adduced triiich he disposes of in the following way • 

"The commtm man, who never bothers to search for the reason 
of a practice which is sancdoned by custom or by what he calls 
religion, believes it rin to touch one of the depressed desses, the ea* 
plation for which is a bath, the shaving of the face, or the handing 
over of a substantial fine to the Brahmins. . . . You cannot 
argue with him, for, his religion is beyond argument, being based 
on facts which— if written— are more or less inaccessible, and not 
open to logical attack. The more educated put forward a complicated 
occult theory in justification of this practice. Beyond the human 
form invisible to mortals floats his nebulous body, his aura, com- 
posed of the material which dedded the composition of his nature, 
his character, his morals. When one touches another the aura of 
both projecting beyond their material visible bodies, interpenetrate 
each other. If one of the two happens to be a low man of bad 
morals his objectionable aura sticks to the pure aura of the other 
and this acting on his seif, spoils his morals and character.” His 
Highness thinks that this occult theory "argues too much,” and 
that it requires us to avoid contact with at! evil-minded people, 
even bad Eraimiiu. This, however, we never see done. On the other 
hand, to refuse to touch all the depressed classes on this ground is 
to assume that every single individual of these classes is an evil man 
with impure aura floating round him. This also does not accord 
with experience. Some of the most depressed of these classes have 
produced persons who by their saintliness earned an all-India reputa- 
tion and respect even from Brahmins and other high castes. 
Rohidas^ a shoe-maker, Chokha, Mela, a Mahar, and Sena, a barbar, 
ate the most famous instances. Further the less educated will assert 
that differentiation is justiflable because the lower classes are dirty, 
have bad habits, eat unclean food. This is equivalent to saying that 
all dirty men mutt be avoided, and that we should not distinguish 
between the really good and the really bad— a proposition which 
the proud descendant of the old Aryan will hesitate to accept. 
Moreover, who will be bold mioogh to say finally what are good. 
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or what are bad habita ? Baa not the food of the Hindu varied 
from time to time ? 

" One possible espbuiotion of this practice may he race<prejttdice^ 
under whidi are know from history that when two races come 
together as conquerors and conquered, dominant and subordinate, 
they uua;witb each other and are merged if they are almost equally 
developed, provided there is no special religious or other barrier. 
Where^ however, one race is highly developed and the other is 
barbarous there is a tendency for the superior race to put barriers 
round itself. The Spaniards going to Brazil and Mexico became 
mixed with the culrivated Indian tribes inhaluting those countries ; 
the English and the French going amongst the wilder tribes further 
North kept comparatively unmixed. The Negroes and the 
Americans in the United States of America could not unite ; for, 
the few instances of intermarriages were so unpopular among the 
dominant race that a very strong moral prohibition of such unions 
came into existence. The refusal of the Amarican to any inter* 
mixture was deliberate, a matter of choice not of religion. Occasion- 
allly we have seen objection to intermixture based on economic 
reasons. This is illustrated by wi^hwotd of modem Australia and 
South Africa where popular leaders call for a White Australia and 
South Africa owing to economic competition. Such have been in 
history some of the possible explanations of mdstence of barriers 
between class and class due to either racial animosities, economic 
jealousies, times of stress and trouble^ or the want of easy communi- 
cations. 

There seems to be no country in the civilised world, save India, 
where the power of teUgion has been used as a force to divide map 
from his kith and kin. 

SanctiW is a pediarly Hindu idea. It is a distorted version of 
mental and physical purity. The more sanctity we possess the 
neater we suppose outsdves to God. It is lost by touching objects 
of less or no sanctity and restored by a bath or at most by a paltry 
unmeaning ceremony of expiation. . . . It is probably a survival 
of ancient undue fondness for unmeaning ceremonial and barbaric 
sacrifices which have remained nnaflbcted by the reforming genius of 
Buddha. The polluting power of a cat is very small, of a dog is 
greater, but nothing equals the pollution of a Pariah. The dqpad- 
tng of a man below beasts is the culminating point of this fribtic of 
sanctity. 

The Gaekwar then points to the many^ided activities that roust 
precede the elevation of these classes and observes that "on the 
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social side we have to raise and educate them ; on the economic side 
we have to throw open the professions to them.” 

Regarding the religious aspect of the question the Gaekwar 
contends that the Vamas were not castes determined by birthi but 
by Guna and Karma. They were not rigid, but under pressure of 
circumstances ultimately seem to have stiffened into associations 
somewhat like the modern Trades Union. 

'*Such was the case in the old Vedic times. Now instead of the 
four plastic Varnas we find rigid castes in number several times four. 
They find no mention in the Vedas ; the Put anas recognize only a 
few of them and yet any Hindu will insist on a religious warrant 
for the existence of every one of them He will also tell you that his 
Hinduism is based on the Vedas and Puranas 1 The Hindu Sadhus 
and Poets of the x6th and xyth Centuries such asRamdas, Tiikaram, 
Tulsidas, Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya and others have occasionally 
recor ded their protest against divisions based on birth. They sang 
of the u nity of the Supreme Soul , it is for us to apply their teaching 
to our every-day life in the treatment of the various embodiments of 
that spirit, to secure equality of opportunity to every man for self- 
improvement. Nowhere is there any authority for the present 
system under wh ich personal merit is nothing, birth everything.” 

In view of the vast magnitude of th e evil that is keeping one- 
sixth of the popu lation of India for ever deprived of the benefits 
of civilization, the solace of education and society ” the Gadcwar 
urges both the Government and the people to rise equal to the 
occasion and set to mending matters in this direction in right earnest. 
“ A Government,” observes His Highness, '*within easy reach of the 
latest thought, with unlimited moral and material resources, such as 
there is in India, should not remain content with simply asserting the 
equality of all men under the common law and maintaining order, 
but must sympathetically see from time to time that the different 
sections of its subjects are provided with ample means of progress 
and they are allowed and do use freely all possible facilities 
afforded them for bettering themselves. Many of the Indian 
States where they are at all alive to the true functions of Govern- 
ment, owing to less elevating surroundings or out of nervousness, 
fear to strike out a new path ; but find it expedient and less trouble- 
some to follow the policy of Msseafairt and to walk in the footsteps 
of the highest Government in India, whose declared policy is to let 
the social and religious matters of the people alone except where 
questions of grave importance are involved. When one-sixth of the 
people are in a chronically depressed and ignorant condition, no 
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Gk)Vernknetit can afford to ignore the urgent necessity of doing what 
it can for their elevation.” 

His Highness the Gaekwar concludes this eminently useful 
article with the following stirring appeal and statesmanlike warning 
to tlie people of India : 

**At Uie same time, however willing a Government may be to 
remedy these evils, the effectual removal of these disabilities must 
ultimately depend upon the good sense of society itself. We must 
purify our religious ideals. Religion must not be allowed to inter- 
fere with our progress individually and collectively. Millions have 
in the past been driven by this treatment to desert Hinduism for 
the Crescent and the Cross, 'rhotisands are doing so every year. 
Can Hindus contemplate without alarm this annually increasing 
diminution in their number ? Last but not least in importance, the 
true corrective lies in the hands of the depressed classes themselves— 
they must improve themselves in every way and assert their claim 
to just treatment without making themselves troublesome to their 
neighbours and without neglecting their duties, humble though they 
may be, but on which the health and comforts of tlie society 
depend. ^ 

*<Let us as a nation take warning from history. No country 
which has remained under the domination of a priestly class has ever 
thrived. Spain to-day has sunk from her former high estate, and is 
but a third-rate power, her former place as a world-power having 
been taken by England whose progress began with the throwing off 
of the yoke of clericalism. 

**Men are asking for a Constitution by which they may limit the 
powers of Princes and Governments ; they neglect to limit the 
tyrannical and despotic sway of religion, which is crushing the life 
out of our people, by driving out of them all sense of personal 
pride, all individuality and ambition. 

**At a certain period of development, when knowledge is confined 
to the few, men will consent to be directed not by their own reason, 
but by the authority of the priestly class. This time has passed. 
There is no room in the world of to-day for such priests as are 
little gods with an exaggerated idea of their own importance insist- 
ing on their infallibility, content with ignorance, contemptuous of 
knowledge. Priests of this kind are a drag on the wheel of progress. 
Instead of ministering to the people, they are their bad angels. 

“Finally, we must open our eyes to the situation. While other 
countries regard a large population as a source of strength we 
deliberately refuse to use as a national asset one-sixth of our number. 
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have heard of the Yellow Peril. We have read of the 
War Lord of Europe, expressing nervousness at the prospect of 
a United China whose enormous population commands respect 
Get many itself, where the population is becoming daily larger, is 
making astonishing progress in influence and prosperity. France, 
on the other hand, seems in be losing ground. Her leaders cry out 
against the deliberate limitation of families which is race-suicide. 
Here in India we are committing the greater crime of national 
suicide. We are approaching a time when the world will ask of us, 
educated men, an account of our stewardship. How have we helped 
our country to take its place amongst the nations of the world 
Surely it is time that we should take steps to join hands with these 
untouchable millions and so be able to claim justice, respect and 
influence as a united people.” 


THE OUT-CASTES OF INDIA 

In the December number of the Nineteenth Century and After 
the Bishop of Madras gives an account of the out-eastes of Ifidia, 'fhe 
real object of the paper is to encourage Christian Missionaries 
to push on a vigorous campaign of proselytism and to indicate a 
field in which they should direct their activities with the greatest 
chance of success. Whatever may be the motive of the writer, the 
article is replete with facts that educated India should know and 
ponder over. 

The Bishop begins by giving a brief sketch of the history and 
origin of the various out-castes that exist in India : 

'*The out-castes of Hindu society form all over India a distinct 
section of the population, numbering about fifty millions. They are 
the decendants of various races who inhabited India before the 
Aryan invasion, and who were through various causes reduced to a 
state of slavery or serfdom. Some of them were the slaves of the 
ruling races before the Aryans entered India. Certainly in South 
India slavery was a regular institution long before the appearance of 
the Aryans. But some of the servile classes of the present day have 
in historic times fallen from a high estate and were originally ruling 
classes in the countries where now they are slaves. The Bhars were 
formerly the monarchs of the centre and east of the province of 
Oudh in North India, that they were the traditional fort-builders to 
whom all ruins are popularly assigned, and that they were reduced 
to slavery by a Mahomedan ruler of Jaunpur. The Gaulis are 
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ftncient ruling races of the Central Provinces, the Ahama of Assam, 
and the Gonds, Chandelas and Bundelas of Bundelkund are other 
instances of crushed races. In centres of the Aryan civilisation, the 
aboriginal peoples Iiave been pounded down in the mortar of Hindu* 
ism into the low castes and out-castes, on which the labour system 
of India tests. 

The same is true of the Pareiyars of South India. There is a 
great deal of evidence to show that originally they were the ruling 
race in the Tamil country. They had their own priests, the 
Valluvas, who were priests to the Pallava Kings in what are now 
the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts, before the advent of the 
Brahmans. The greatt^st poets among the Tamil people, the 
weaver-poet Tiruvalluvar and the poetess Avvaiyar, who wrote about 
the ninth century a.d., before the Brahmans had secured a domi- 
nant influence in the extreme south of India, both belong to the 
Pareiyar race ; and even to this day there is a familiar saying all over 
the Tamil country, which literally means 'Pareiyar the elder brother 
of the Brahman.' Marshman, in his History of India (vol. i. p. 21), 
says : 'A Tamil literature existed befoie the introduction of 
Brahmanism, and some of the best authors in that lam^uage were 
of the tribe now stigmatised as Pareiyars, which incontestably proves 
that the pareiyars were . . a highly cultivated people, who were 
reduced to subjection and degraded by the triumphant Brahmans.' 

The writer then refers to the various divisions of the out-castes 
into agricultural labourers, leather-workers, weavers, scavengers and 
sweepers and to their treatment by the Brahmans and other high 
castes of India as degraded and polluted and offers thanks to the 
British Government who have "greatly changed for the better the 
legal position of the out-castes." Under the present rule the outcaste 
has become " legally a free man, with the same rights in the eye of 
the law as a Brahman or as his Sudra mabtei.' The writer mentions 
some curious customs in vogue in some parts of South India where 
' if an out-caste meets a Brahman or any high-caste man on the 
road, he is compelled by custom to cry ' unclean, unclean !* and to 
step off the road lest his presence should pollute the high-caste man 
as he passes by." 

Although the writer is glad to say that *' a few leaders of the 
National movement have frankly recognised the fact that the position 
of the ouNcastes is a disgrace to Hindu Society, and a fatal obstacle 
to social progiess " he hastens to re-iterate that the out-caste's " one 
hope of redemption from oppression, poverty, ignorance, and con- 
tempt lies in India being governed, not in accordance with Indiait 
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ideas, ... but in accordance with English ideas and by 
English officials and . . . those who propose to abolish, or 
seriously to weaken, the influence of the British officials are trying 
to rivet more firmly upon the necks of this large mass of poor and 
helpless people a heavy yoke of bondage.” Yes, that is all true but 
will the Bishop of Madras care to reflect upon the policy of a 'Chris* 
tian Government in regard to the treatment of brown and black colour 
in the South African Colonies of Great Britain ? Christianity is 
impotent while its votaries rush to worship the god of wealth and 
justice is meted out by the Christian rulers of India so far as is con- 
sistent with this worship. 

'Fhe writer then refers to the many influences now at work to 
improve the lot of the outcastes and mentions various fields for 
their employment to earn their livelihood afforded by the expansion 
of industries, the growth of railways and the improved means of com- 
munication to other countries facilitating constant migration to Natal 
and even to British Guiana. 

** But the most potent influence of all,” the writer consideis, “ in 
the elevation of the outcastes is, and will be increasingly in the future, 
their conversion to Christianity. In many parts of India, and 
especially in South India, large mass movements towards Christianity 
have been taking place among the out-castes during the last forty 
years, and every year these movements gather strength. In the 
Telugu country about 250,000 outcastes have become Christians 
during the last forty years, and in the native State of Travancore 
about 100,000. In the North of India the movements are only 
just beginning, because it is only within the last few years that the 
attention of the various missionary societies has been drawn to 
their importance. But it is hardly rash to prophesy that within 
the next fifty years some 50,000,000 or more of the out-castes 
throughout India will be gathered into the Christian Church ; and 
if this prophecy is fulfilled, a social revolution will take place in 
every village, and a new force will arise in Indian politics and Indian 
religion. 

The robust optipism of our Bishop leads him to make the follow- 
ing amusing forecast of a Christian India witli which he concludes 
his article : ” when the whole 50,000,000 of the out-castes are 
brought under the elevating influences of the Christian church, and 
the conversion of the outcastes is the first step towards the con- 
version of the Sudras, who form the great mass of the village 
population they will certainly become a new force in Indian society. 

In tlie first place^ they will be a new force in politics. Fifty 
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million Cbristiani will be a far greater power in the land than the 
eiaty million Mahomedans. They will be better educated, more 
progressive, and even more homogeneous and united ; and they will 
be still more loyal to the British Government The out-castes 
have no reason to trust or love the classes that have despised and 
oppressed them for so many centuries : on the other hand, they will 
have abundant reason to trust and support the Government under 
whose sheltering atgh they have been able to shake off their chains. 

In the second place, they will be a valuable asset from a military 
point of view. The experience of the past has shown that even 
under existing conditions the Pareiyars of South India make 
admirable soldiers. When large masses of them are converted to 
Christianity, and raised in the social scale, they will furnish a fresh 
supply of recruits to the Indian Army that will be of the greatest 
value in the years to come. 

And, in the third place, they will be a great force in the 
religious development of India. Hitherto religion in India has 
been mainly identified with class privilege and the oppression of 
the poor, and for that reason it has formed a fatal barrier to social 
progress. The admission of the Pareiyars to the Christian Church 
will deal a powerful blow to this false ideal of religion, and teach 
the people of India, as nothing else could teach them, the true 
meaning of the Fatherhood of God. 


KINGSHIP IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Mr. Dvijadas Datta contributes a very illuminating article on 
the above subject to the January number of the Modem Beview. 
The most interesting feature about the article is that the writer 
makes no statement which is not borne out by copious cita- 
tions of chapter and verse from the ancient Shastras of India. Mr. 
Dutl begins by demurring to the oft-repeated charge that the 
ancient Hindu King was a self-willed, irresponsible autocrat and 
a tyrant whom a servile, ignorant and superstitious people looked 

upon as the incarnation of the Gods.. whose wild vagaries 

and excesses it would be a sacrilege to check or control.*’ Against 
this charge the writer quotes the authority of Manu : 

** Like Indra, the sky-god, showering rain on the earth during the 
four rainy months of the year, should the king shower blessings, 
Indra-like, over his kingdom. Like A(lit)’a— the sun-god, sucking up 
moisture from the earth, during the eight dry months, — should the 
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king always realise taxes from his kingdom, -—therein imitating the 
sun-god. Like Maruta— the wind-god pervading all things, should 
the king by his agents collect information of all kinds— thus imita- 
ting the wind-god. Like Yama— the death-god laying his hands, 
when the hour arrives, on friends and foes alike, should the king 
keep under control all his subjects, thus imitating the Death-god. 
Like Vanina-— (once the highest god, but later reduced to the 
watergod with a net, wiw*.)— holding all things in his net, should 
the king keep the wicked ones in check— thus imitating Vanina. 
Just as the sight of the full moon fills men with delight, so should 
the sight of the king fill his subjects with delight, therein he would 
imitate the moon-god. In dealing with wicked deeds, the king 
should always show his power and indignation, — punishing adequate- 
ly the evil-doers even among his own chieftains, therein imitating 
the Fire-god (Manu IX, 304 to 310.) 

A somewhat similar idea as to the inner meaning of the doctrine 
of royal incarnation is hinted in the Ramayan : — *' The king hy 
setting nobler examples of beneficence, excels in merit the gods 
Yama, Vaisravana (wealth-god), Indra, and the mighty Vanina ” f 
(35— ch. 67— Ayodhya). “ It thus appears,” observes Mr. Dutt, 
"that in calling the king an eight-fold incarnation of the gods the 
poet law-giver wishes to idealize into the form of an allegory, the 
old Hindu standaid of the rights and duties of kingship.” 

Mr. Dutt then proceeds on to show that apart from the 
desire to idealize, in the form of an allegory, their standard of the 
rights and duties of true kingship, our shastras wished to imply an 
important distinction " between the king as a human perum—Xht 
ham lemu$t, and iingshif or the official centre of the state.” The 
writer proves it by quoting Manu again : 

" When anarchy prevailed in the world, and men fled in terror 
in all directions, the lord God for their protections, created the 
king— tailing eternal parts from the gods— Indra, Vayu, Yama, Sun, 
Fire, Vanina, Moon, and the Wealth-God. For his guidance, God 
first created Danda or justice symbolised in the royal sceptre— the 
sfmit of righteousness bom of the Divine Self, instinct with Divine 
fir^— the support of all that is. From fear of Him (Danda), all 
things, animate or inanimate, become fit objects of enjoyment, and 
never forsake their own properties. Him (Danda) should the king 
direct agunst all evil-doers— according to their deserts, duly weigh- 
ing in each case the time and place, and their power and knowledge. 
He (Danda) is the king. He is the Person, the Guide and the Ruler, 
and He is the Regulator of the duties of the four orders of men 
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(asramat). Daiida rules over and protects all created beings, 
Danda keeps awake whed all else is sleep. The wise know 
Danda to be righteousness itself. Danda upheld with due care 
and consideration brings joy and happiness to all the king’s subjects, 
but upheld without care and consideration brings destruction all 
round. •Danda is a mighty power difficult for ill-trained minds to 
apply, and, if divorced from right and duty, will turn against and 
destroy the king himself and all his friends.” (Manu VII,) 

3 to sS). ‘‘ Notice,” observes Mr. Dutt, ’’Danda is said to be a 
mighty power difficult for ill-trained minds to apply ” — and Manu 
prescribes a carefully elaborated course of training for the king, 
in which is also included a course of instruction in agriculture 
(varu). Says Manu, ” He (the king) should study the three Vedas 
with Vedic scholars and receive instruction in the ancient science 
of finances and economics called Dandaniti or Arfhasastram^ also 
metaphysics and the science of Self (Brahmavidya) ; and from 
experts, he should learn fanning, trade and cattle-rearing (varta). 
Notice also the ambiguous use of the name king (called Raja 
in one case and nripa in the other) — ^applied indiscriminately 
in one case to the Divine emanation or Danda the King of kings, 
and also the human bcum tenans called nripa whom Danda is 

said to destroy if he turns wicked.”... The passages we have 

cited should leave no doubt that Manu extols as a divine incar- 
nation the Danda or that impersonal ideal of Divine Justice 
and beneficence in men’s dealings-— symbolised in the royal sceptre 
and brought into a focus as it were in the office of kingship as 
the great state centre of authority. It is an everlasting ideal, an 
emanation from God, the constant quantity— manifest for the 
time being in the endless succession of the variable factors— the 
crowned heads of frail mortals. You might call Hindu kingship 
a type of theocracy— but decidedly more rational — though rather 
metaphysical— than the old Jewish. The human person called 
king is tike the electrical wire— plain copper wire carrying the 
electrical current of justice and power (Danda) emanating from God, 
the great battery of all goodness and strength. The merit lies not 
in tlie wire, but in the current— not in the human king, but in the 
Divine Danda incarnate in the king. The moment the connection 
with the battery ceases, the current ceases, and the useless piece of 
wire is left behind. When the king turns wicked, the Divine spirit 
or Danda forsakes him, leaving only a frail mortal behind. The 
true king as the organ of the Divine spirit, ’can do no wrong,' 
for it is but another way of saying that God can do no wrong. 
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The true king» according to Mann’s theory, therefore^ being the 
chosen organ of the Divine Spirit of Justice and Right, it follows 
that the king can no more do wrong without forfeiting his kingship, 
than God can do wrong without forfeiting his God*head« It would 
be a verbal contradiction. Like any of his subjects, Manu would 
hold the king personally responsible for all the wrong he slid,' and 
provides for his punsihment, by laying down that the king is to 
sentence himself to a fine a thousand times greater than the fine 
that an ordinaiy criminal has to pay for a similar offience (Manu 
VllI, 336.) Atanu predicts a similar fate to those in advanced 
European countries in regard to the kings of ancient India, when 
found incorrigibly wicked or oppressive. They are said to forfeit 
their kingship and perish with their supporters : — ** The thoughtless 
king,” says the poet law-giver, “who through folly and recklessness 
oppresses his subjects, forfeits his kingdom, and perishes, he and 
his friends” (Manu VII, in). 

Coming to the days of the great epics, Mr. Dutt tries to show 
the sort of relation that existed in ancient India between the king 
and the People : the supreme power in all important questions 
of state, was vested in the people, who could elect their rulers. 
The disputed succession to the throne of Hastinapur on the 
death of king Pandu forms the pivot on which turns the 
whole story of the Mahabliarata. If you trace the motive of 
the evil-minded Duryodhana in forming the diabolical plan 
of burning alive his cousins— the Pandavas you will see that 
it was his fear that the people would elect Yudhishthira as king 
and not himself. Says the Mahabliarata : “ Then the people find- 
ing the sons of Pandu highly accomplished, talked about their good 
qualities in their congregations. In their yards and assemblies, 
they met to discuss the question of successions in connection with 
tlie eldest son of Pandu who had arrived. (They said) the blind, 
mind-eyed Dhritarashtra did not get the throne before, how can he 
get it now ? Bhisma, the truth-loving, high-souled son of Santanu, 
having declined the throne before, will also decline to accept it now. 
We will now crown as king ^ the eldest son of Pandu who though 
young in years, possess the wisdom of age, and understands truth and 
mercy. He will know his duty, and will honour and provide every 
comfort for Bhisma, Santanu’s son, and also for Dhritarashtra and 
his sons. The evil-minded Duryodhana hearing the people talk thus, 
and seeing them attached to Judhishthira pined away in sorrow ” 
(4— 10— -ch. 152— -Adi-Sanhhova). Duryodhana, to forestal his 
rival and put him out of the way altogether, took into his confidence 
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the Macchiavelli of the age — Kanika and secretly formed the 
diabolical plot of the Jatugrika daha to burn alive the Pandavas 
and their mother, making the devilish Purochana Ins servile agent 
for the execution of the plan.” 

'‘These illustrations from ancient Indian history conclusively 
prove for certain that the form of government in ancient 
India was popular, and not despotic, that before England had 
her " folk-moot,” India had her people’s ' Sabka ’ or Assembly 
to decide important questions of state. We presume both countiies 
inherited their popular form of Government from their common 
Aryan ancestors. It was the Norman conquest in England which 
so upset the political equilibrium in that country that it took 
Englishmen many centuries of hard struggle to recover her lost 
thread of political growth, and bring her popular form of govern- 
ment into perfection. A series of revolutions mightier than the 
Norman conquest have swept over India — throwing out of joint the 
entire body politic. The example of England is a beacon light to 
us, and a guarantee that India too, if we do our duty faithfully 
•—shall recover her ' lost chord ’ — of a harmonious distribution of 
rights and duties among the different members of the body politic, 
which in times past made famines almost an impoi>bibility. “ Heatt 
within, and God overhead.” 


ELEMENTS 0|^ INDIAN NATIONAUTY 

In view of the '* attempt just made by the Government of India 
to extend the power and scope of representation to the various com- 
munities of India ? Mr. P. Ramanadhan analyses the different 
Elements of Indian Nationality and discusses ways and means to 
their ultimate fusion into one nation in the December number of 
the Standard Magazine, 

Of these component elements of Indian Nationality the writer 
thinks that " the number and influence of the Indian Christians 
and Parsees are so small ” that their interests may be safeguarded 
by " special consideration and, if possible, some degree of indul- 
gence in their favour, shown by the rest of the majority.” Regarding 
the European element the writer considers its mixture in the Indian 
Nationality as "somewhat problematic and its ultimate fusion 
is attended with some difficulties, but its inclusion at present 
is very necessary.” 

** It is this European element.” goes on the writer, "that has 
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been holding all the rest of the communities together and that is 
welding the races more and more into one nationality. Its functions 
are more like the chemical substances whose aid is resorted to bring 
about the chemical union of two or more other substances which 
could not otherwise unite. The European element is naturally the 
strongest of all and it must necessarily be so. It holds itself 
higher than others and wields large powers. That too is necessary. 
It enjoys rights which are at present denied to others. That 
also has its effect in awakening the other people to a sense 
of defect and unequal treatment. Nations more broken up than 
the Indians have been brought together by a sense of common 
wrong and unequal treatment. The unequal treatment of the 
subject races is a strong welding force. If, on the other hand, 
attempts are made to treat all alike and to give the same rights 
and privileges to all without preference of race, or religion, then 
even the European element will be as legitimate a factor in the 
Indian Nationality as the Hindu or the Mahomedan.” 

Besides these elements, however, Mr. P. Ramanadhan thinks that 
in talking of the Indian nation *‘we have principally to consider the 
two large sections of the Hindus and Mahomedans » , . The 
Hindus form the largest and strongest race, and the Moslems 
come next in importance. It is a mistake to regard them as 
forming a minority or having totally different aims and interests. 
Eighty per cent of the Indian Moslem population are drawn from 
the great Hindu stock and converted to Mahomedanism. In social 
life, aims and pursuits the two religionista are alike. Even during 
the Moghul sovereignty the two raees perfectly understood each 
other and formed one nation.” 

Mr. P. Ramanadhan proves the hollowness of the contentions 
of those who regard it impossible for the heterogenous races 
and creeds of India ever to fuse into one nation by citing 
examples from European history, and he observes : neither 
religious nor racial peculiarities stand in the way of National 
unity, if there is a strong political inducement for united action. 
The political inducements are many and varied. In some places 
they are merely geographical. In others they arise out of content, 
tion against a common enemy. In others they are due to the 
advantages of confederacy. In Switzerland we see people of a 
German race and language, and people of the French race and 
language, though of quite different religious sentiments and 
tendencies, form one nation, as compact as any other for national 
purposes. There is the example of Alsace which was wrested out of 
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Germany and which, while still speaking the German language, is 
thoroughly French in sentiment of nationality. The United States 
of America offer a typical example of this principle. There are also 
examples showing a different principle— via., nations do not unite 
under very dissimilar and unfavourale circumstances. Austria 
could not be brought under the Hapsburg dynasty. The Poles 
would not subordinate their interests to the German, Hungarian 
and Russian domination. The Greeks and the Balkans and the 
Bulgarians would not submit to the Turkish yoke. The French 
Canadians are to this day a distinct nation. So if the Hindus attempt 
to k^ep the Mahomedans or if the Mahomedans keep the Hindus;, 
or the Europeans keep both, under undue subjection or unfair treat- 
ment, the growth of a common nationality would be retarded. It 
will lead to the ascendency of the strongest and thus to perpetual 
stiuggle. So the only condition under which the various peoples 
in India could be brought together under one nationality appears 
to be to foster the growth of free institutions and promote equality 

of rights and privileges The clamour for a distinct 

nationality of India would cease when equal treatment and equal 
rights are guaranteed to those people as to the European races. 
But it is futile to bring together people with wide differences, un- 
equal rights and divergent aims. There is no example of any country 
which has produced a homogeneous nation or State under those 
conditions.” 

Mr. Ramanadhan strikes at the right chord of a composite and 
united Indian Nationality in his concluding observations on the 
subject : — 

**The elements of Indian nationality, including the European, 
the Mahomedan and Hindu interests, must constantly tend towards 
absolute equality. That seems to be the only condition under 
which real unity and co-operation can be assured. Union in 
government only becomes practicable and enduring when there is 
unity of fecitng and purpose in its objects. Otherwise nothing but 

conflict and indifference will arise Although the Mahomedans so 

far stood aloof and fought for special rights, yet they did not, and 
will never, claim that they should possess superior rights to the 
Hindus. Their fear, rightly or wrongly entertained, is that they 
will ha\e far less benefit than the Hindus. But they are sure 
to be satisfied with equality of rights. The only doubt is in the 
case of Europeans, who are so long used to special indulgence, 

and whose position will probably require the same The 

Mahomedans wanted to have a good start over the Hindus, 
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because they form a minority ; and the European element wants 
special rights because it is the ruling nation. There is no doubt 
that socially, intellectually and materially the European element 
in India is in an advantageous position. The Hindus and other 
native elements are backward and even inferior. But the question 
of equal right and equal treatment is essential for the, future peace 
and contentment of India. It is perhaps the only condition which 
will make the Indian nationality include the European element. 
It is the scrupulous adherence to the principle of equal subjects of 
the king that wiH bring complete satisfaction to all the parties and 
professions of India. And it is the conscious or unconscious 
violence that is offered to this principle that works insidiously and 
creates troubles. The new era in India has been opened under 
happy auguries. All the different elements of the population are re- 
presented in a Council which is to co-operate and lead to the more 
acceptable form of Government of the many millions of Indians. 
The old ideal of Government was the contentment and happiness 
of the governed. I'he advanced ideal is to create an organised 
State composed of an efficient and progressive people. Out of the 
conflicting and incoherent elements of Indian population a new 
nationality has taken its birth and it is to receive nourishment and 
grow under the kind care of the British power. Though the discor- 
dant elements are yet there, the tendency is to unite for a common 
purpose. A sleeping mass of large population has been roused and 
it shows signs of some vitality. Millions and millions of human 
units, like the innumerable cells or atoms of an organism, are there 
ready to dispose themselves according to their innate principle and 
environments. The process is not like the transition from one 
species to another species or from a nebulous state to one of definite 
form. It is rather like the resuscitation of an asphixiated or 
temporarily arrested life. It may well give rise to surprising 
phenomena sometimes. With sympathy and a little care the 
elements of the new Indian nationality will soon unite and under 
new environments build up a form as homogeneous as any other. 
Both history and instinct should teach us the conditions and 
prospects of such unity, and, provided that the people are sensible 
of their duty and their place in the vast scheme of creation, there 
is little to obstruct the general course of progress.'' 
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Reviewing Mr. Bruce’s suppressed novel entitled ** A Native 
wife" in the Wtstmituttr Reoim of December last, Mr. Arthur Glyn 
Leonard has some very apposite observations to make on the subject 
of Ii),dian unrest 

" Has not history over and over again proved,” ask Mr. Leonard, 
" that anarchy and rebellion have invariably been the results of 
repression, persecution, and violence. Is it not a recognised axiom 
that violence naturally engenders violence, just as peaceful methods 
induce peace and prosperity ? It is well known that in a material 
sense, the Government of India by Great Britain is all that could 
be desired. No other country in the world would have done for its 
people what she has done. But admitting all this without reserve, 
there certainly is room for improvement, from a moral aspect. 
Wuving these issues as outside our present purpose, let us take a 
glance at one or two of the principal features which bear on this all 
important matter. Looking at it just for a moment from a negative 
standpoint, “ it is a very safe rule in politics,” as Justin Me Carthy 
observes, “to assume that no population is ever disturbed by wholly 
imaginary grievances. In such cases, unquestionably where there 
is smoke there is fire. Man is by far too lazy an animal to trouble 
himself much with agitation about purely unreal and non-existing 
wrongs.” The people of India, taken in the mass, are most indubi- 
tably law-abiding and peaceful citizens. Thrifty enough, in their 
own way, but living as they do in a hot and enervating climate, 
they are not, as a whole, either over active or energetic. Certainly 
not a people who would take the trouble or go out of their way, to 
agitate or do violence for the mere love of it. Admitting that there 
is more intrigue and dissimulation in India, especially among the 
Bengalees, than there is in Great Britain, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact, that even in the very strongholds of civilisation, there is far 
too much cant and political insincerity. These are the Western 
conterparts of Eastern intrigue and dissimulation. 

After making these general observations, Mr. Leonard proceeds 
to describe the etiology not of the bomb but of the present wave of 
unrest which is passing through India The statesman and the 
administrator must always bear in mind that secret associations or 
combinations of men are invariably the result of prosecutions, either 
for seditious speaking, or writing. History is constantly demonstrat- 
ing in our own time, and before our very faces (as witness the 
history of Ireland in the sixties and seventies), that intolerance and 
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severity in reality do more to foment and nourish an oppMing 
movement, than conciliatory and comprehensive measures. It has 
proved, too, that if you coerce the agitator, he at once becomes a 
martyr. Obviously, therefore, that scheme of governmtot embraces 
and implies coercion, which cannot be carried out without a resort 
to it. And this, unfortunately, has been the case in India, Ss ifot sd 
many years ago it was in Ireland. 

“ But legislation and administration apart, the moral elde of our 
government, such as it is, has been responsible to a much greater 

degree even for this very unrest In plain English, our absolute 

mis^ducation of the natives, amounting, as it practically does, to 
denationalisation, and opposed as it is, to all ethnic conditions and 
scientific common sense principles, has reacted on ourselves. 
Reacted in such a manner as to make for itself a hothed of mental 
misfits and misconceptions, out of which, as by an unnatural 
forcing process, sedition and anarchy have evolved. 

“ There are^ of course, other untoward and aggravating causes 
which act as affluents to the main stream. Of these, but one 
deserves attention, as being of a most serious, if not vital, character. 
This is the generally cold and severe, almost harsh, attitude of 
oflkials towards the natives. In plain English, the utter nn> 
sociability and want of sympathy on their part. This attitude, let 
me remark in passing, is one that is not peculiar to Indian official- 
ism, but is the widespread heritage of English officials all the world 
over, especially when brought into contact with races outside their 
own pale and colour.... ......The personal element is wanting. These 

modem oflScials are not the men their forbears were. Men like 
Sir John Malcolm, Boy Malcolm, as he was called even when quite 
elderly and senior— do not exist now-a-days. Men such as he were 
not afraid to sympathise, and even, when necessary, to associate 
with the natives. To be congenial required no effort on their part. 
It came to them naturally and, far from retarding, advanced the 
common cause of mlers and ruled. But the modern official with 
bis sealing wax, starch, and red tape, fearing to compromise 

himself, assumes the ucitumity of a tin god, and stands aloof. 

Our ignorance is due to our want of sympathy with those who are 
not of our own flesh and blood. It is the splendid isolation of our 
intense and exclusive insularity which makes us what we are- 
strong and just to rule, but social tortoises, wrapped up in the shell 
back of forest-bound reserve ". 

That puts the whole case in a nutshell. 
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On the 8th of Ma^y 19091 was given before a large and distin* 
goisbed gathering in the magnificent hall Stole de$ Hahus 
J^htdes Soeiales in Paris, under the presidency of M. Gabriel Seaille^ 
Frufqfnor in the Sarbonne of Paris, the first of the four lectures 
organised by the Section of Foreign and Colonial aflhirs of the 
Republican League of National Action. The lecturer was M. 
Earnest Piriou, Professor of the Lycee of Vendome, and the subject 
of bis discourse, the National Movement in India. 

In opening the meeting the President compared the aims and 
aspirations of ancient India with those of New India in the following 
terms 

"India appears to us, first of all, as the privilq;ed land of higher 
speculations and great mystical dreams. She looks down upon 
everything which strongly moves os with passion— 1. e., science and 
action or performance. She sincerely holds the view that life is 
but a bad dream. Her ideal is to reduce all wants, to weaken the 
body, and to lull the soul to sleep. Under the oppression of formi* 
dable Nature, she thinks not of revolting against her (Nature), or of 
comprehending her with a view to her subjugation. She wishes 
only to retire by causing the disappearance of the illusion of this 
world, which is perceptible to the senses, by means of rooting out 
all desires which stir and create it The example of her millions, 
of her hundreds of millions, of enslaved men shows us that it is 
really dangerous and formidable for a people to take very seriously 
and to realise fully, through its eUU, the religious ideal, the ideal of 
renunciation, sacrifice, and detachment from things mundane^ which 
latter should be kept in their proper position and used only to 
moderate the powerful passions of an overflowing life. But recent 
symptoms appear to point out that owing to the rude contact with 
the foreigner, India is tired of her passivity and her resignation, 
that she is emerging out of her veiurable torpm, and that she 
aspires less to renter in the heart of Bramha and to lose herself in 
the Enteral, than to live in the time and to give herself an actual 
existence by rising to the consciousness of a national life.” 

The lecturer then proceeded to enumerate all attempts 
hitherto made by the anarchists in Bengal against the lives of 
officials in India and in this connection alluded to the following 
interesting remark made by the Fioneer on aSth August, 1906, 
apropos of a Russian terrorist outrage " the bomb is the only 
method of fighting left to a people who are at war witii despotic 
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rulers" and the lecturer pertinently asks if the bomb, a useful and 
legitimate weapon against the autocracy of the Tzars, did not then 
appear to some Indian youths as the weapon indicated and justified 
by the /Va/issr against the despotism of a white bureaucracy." 

M. Firiou, however, rightly observes that all India is not 
terrorist, the bomb is the weapon of a very small minority^ of 
exasperated and disappointed men." Apart from the question of 
anarchism the lecturer points out to a growing tendency of a 
revolutionary nature in the ambition of young India : **An active 
propaganda which is certainly difficult to follow and seize, in favour 
of self-government, has filtered through beds believed to be im- 
pervious, permeated through the water-tight compartments of caste, 
penetrated into the most refractory mediums, even down to the 
village. But those whose duty it was to see were the most blind, 
shaking their heads in helplessness. The people, they assert, are 
pacific, conservative, and the opposite of revolutionary. And it is 
true ; but even sheep are sometimes put into rage and fury, and the 
pacific have come to calm and sudden decisions wnich raise mis- 
givings. I visited India in 1900-1901 on the morrow of a frightful 
famine. The silence was funereal, and to-day I ask myself how to 
this dead calm has succeeded a violent tempest" 

With these observations on the revolution of ideas in politics in 
India M. Piriou goes on to dwell on the religion of India and he 
characterises the Indians as essentially religious," "adoration like 
contemplation" being a "necessity of his nature." On the religion of 
the Hindus he observes : 

"The Hindu is not a polytheist ; he is a pantheist ; and when he 
reaches the end of his idea, he is a monist or even a nihilist. The 
Hindu pantheon is always open, and whatever be the god, old or 
new, who knocks at the door, the Brahmin finds for him a shrine or 
a niche. For the Brahmin has had this idea of genius, that every 
one gets the religion which he merits, and that there are as many 
legitimate cults as the natures of spirits. The true Hindu is as little 
exclusive as possible. 

" Therefore, the greatest liberty of beliefs, on one condition — that 
the supremacy of the Brahmin should be recognised, and that no 
one might dispense with his sacramental formulas. All the acts of 
the individual or social life necessitate his presence, and the conse- 
cration of the formulas prescribed by ritual, which he generally 
recites without understanding, which no one certainly understands, 
but before which all bow down superstitiously." 

The lecturer, however, admits the gradual break-up of the 
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Brahmin monopoly but points to the caste system and the organ!* 
zation of the family life as being the ** two greatest obstacles to any 
national movement.” On the former he observes : *Tbe castes are 
inflexible. There are about 4,000 of them. They form so many 
closed compartments, into which one might enter only by birth, 
and front which one might come out only by death or irrevocable 
ex-communication. The caste defends itself by a tenacious energy 
against all innovations.” On the latter, the lecturer observes : 

''Much more extended than our French family, it reunites toge- 
ther, under the same roof and in a patriarchal community, all those 
whose duty it is to offer the traditional worship to the ancestors. 
The worship of ancestors, filial piety, obedience and respect for the 
elders, these are the cardinal virtues of those little societies, which 
are stamped with the domination of the past over the present. A 
minimum of wants and services, no idea of material comfort and 
refinement ; a very little prestige for riches. And the most charac- 
teristic product of this society is the Yogi or the ascetic. The way 
to succeed in India is to renounce everything— caste, family, and 
the most essential wants— a way of succeeding the least mercenary. 
The ladder of values is overturned. All energy is directed towards 
suppressing life. The Yogi thus imagines that by force of contem- 
plation and intensity of will-power, the forces of Nature would go to 
him to take his orders. This paradoxical and questionable ideal, 
scarcely distinguished from downright sorcery, into which ancient 
India had misled herself, has for a long time used her strength and 
prevented her from knowing the true science and the power of man." 

M. Piriou thereupon proceeds to describe the organization of 
Indian village life : 

"They are collectivist townships, autonomous and self-sufficient, 
composed of a nucleus of small rural proprietorships which have at 
their orders a complete corps of artisans and servants, . . . hives 
hermetically closed to all outside influences, . . . disengaged 
intact from the sand or the lava, organisms which had not varied for 
three thousand years. Yes, one has the impression which is without 
doubt excessive ; that the life is arrested and half ankylosed, that 
these little societies have no history, no more than a society of vege- 
tables, or a bee-hive, that change for them is an incomprehensible 
and hostile thing, that the desire for perfection and progress which 
drives us into different paths, many of which are blind alleys, and a 
few have openings, does not even touch these semi-conscious socie- 
ties which fluctuate between dream and sleep.” 

As another very serious obstacle in the realization of the ideal of 


a 
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an Indian nationalityp the lecturer refers to so many different 
religions, races, tribes, nationalities, languages composing India,” and 
observes : 

'^Mussalmans ... are jealous of the Hindus and curry 
favour with the Government. The latter is in its element in cherish- 
ing and polishing these hostilities, without exasperating them, by 
pushing the former against the latter, and by using them against 
each other. The Mussahnan opposition is the best card the British 
hold in their hands.” 

After tlkus detailing all the “ essential data of a very complex 
situation ” and ** all the forces of conservation . . . and disin- 
tegration ” that have maintained India in her long immobility, the 
lecturer distinctly says that ‘‘all this relates to the India of yesterday 
and no longer represent the India of to-day.” 

He cannot even suppose “that India would be able to remain 
isolated and obstinately closed to the great nationalist movement 
which is sweeping the whole of Asia. The new conditions of life, 
the tapidity of communications, the railway, the post, the telegraph 
and the general development and civilization, work for reconciliation 
and union in India as elsewhere. Whether she wished it or not, 
India could not remain shut in, in her splendid dream. So true it 
IS that Buddha is spreading his congealed limbs, and lifting his 
eye-lids, and that the Yogts have become to-day the missionaries of 
the nationalist propaganda in the name of the Rhagwat Gita. The 
women are quitting the Zenana in order to associate themselves 
with patriotic manifestations. But better still than the pan-Asiatic 
outburst and the development of general civilization is the presence 
of an administration and a foreign exploitation which has made and 
is making ever> day the union of India against herself.” 

M. Pinou then dwells at length upon the following political and 
economic factors that are steadily welding the different races and 
creeds of India into one compact nationality ; 

“Since a century and a half India is governed by a foreign bureau- 
cracy, unas^imilable, and as if encamped m a conquered country ; 
since a century and a half she is put under regulated authority by a 
mercantile and industrial people, who have deliberately ruined the 
Indian industries for the profit of their commerce. Since fifty yeartf 
the Brahmins have received from a Western democracy a very care- 
ful literal y education, which upsets their traditional ideas and makes 
of them, sometimes auxiliaries, but very often dangerous adversaries.” 

“ India has peiccived,” continues Piriou, “that her 

vaunted RaiUay system has only helped to ruin her, because 
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It was established only for the benefit of the merchants and 
strategists of the dominant class. The Public Budget which 
crushes with its heavy weight the slender purse of the cultivator is 
abandoned to so many wanton wastes, military follies and the 

megalomanias of her grand pro-consuls The magic purse — 

the Indian budget has helped all and sundry. It has paid for 

the war in Burmi, in Afghanistan, in Tibet and in China in 1900 ; 
in part the wars in Abyssinia and the Transvaal \ it has paid 
the British embassies and consulates in Asia. It squares the 
emoluments of the Anglican Bishop of Calcutta and his pastors.” 

The system of education as shaped practically by Lord 
Dalhousie and which obtains in India even to this day, is, according 
to the lecturer, “too literary and ther>ritic and totally neglects 
technical or industrial and primary education and \ knowledge of 
the philosophy an I literature of the Indians themselves”. 

All these common causes of grievances, the lecturer holds, are 
gradually unifying the multifarious Indian races and creeds and 
have operated to make the present political situation of India a 
question of such immense complexity. 

Turning to Lord Cuizon's viceroyalty, M. Pirioii observes : “Lord 
Curzon left India, provoking distrust, accumulating misunderstanding 
and multiplying rancour, when the maladroit division of Bengal 
into two provinces on the 16th October, 1905, let loose the tempest. 
The Partition of Bengal was a deep and penetrating wound to 
the patriotic sentiment of Bengal devised to push the Hindus and 
Mussulmans against each other, for the profit of a third party.” A 
unique occasion was soon seized by the leaders of the people 
“ to group together and organise all the rancours whi cli ran, all 
the distrusts which spied, and all the discontents which slept in 
the popular heart. Before, parliamentary agitation touched only the 
Europeanised eiite ; now old-fashioned Hindus, privileged Brahmins, 
merchants, landlords, villagers and coolies and even rajahs pio- 
tested almost unanimously .... The agitation has not ended 
with mere sentimental manifestations, it is translated into an active 
manner by the boycott of British merchindise and tlie preference 
given to indigen lus products .... one hundred and sixty-seven 
meetings, held in less than fifteen days and at which assisted from 
600 to 700,000 persons, proclaimed the boycott. In most parts 
of India people followed the lead of Bengal. ... No campaign, 
they assert, was ever more justified. The Anglo-Indian regime has 
been mortal to the indigenous industries. I'hey are in a condition of 
legitimate defence. It is necessary that they should protect their own 
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at whaterer coit Every one rallied to the campaign and public 
opinion was excited to an ineoncdvable degree.” 

With this exhaustive diagnosis of the present crisis in India 
which he describes as the gravest since the Sepoy rising of 1857, M. 
Pirion concludes this eminently interesting and informing discourse 
with the following notable words of warning to the powars that 
be in India 

“ If the British power does not succeed in brbging together 
the rulers and the ruled in cordial coK>peration, if it continues to 
drain the miserable sowings of the rayat for the benefit of British 
stock-holders and manufacturers, if it does not give the Indians 
primary education, and above all, practical, professional and 
technical education, which the people need for exploring and ex- 
ploiting the resources of their country, and lastly, if they are per- 
suaded that the “ native " is resolved to be no longer a beast of 
burden, or a tool which they can use and then throw away, then the 
British domination will be very fragile. The tall oak does not see 
the ant-hill whose denizens slowly nibble away at its roots.” 
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LEGATION AND LEGISLATURE IN INDIA 

III 

BXTBMT OF AUTHORITY OF THE COUNCILS 

(i) Tkt Supreme Council. Hie nature of the legislative powers 
oonfnred on the East India Company by charters and Acts prior 
of 1773 have been already dealt with. The Regulating Act 
empowered the Govemor'General in Council " to make and issue 
such rules, ordinances and regulations for the good order and civil 
government of the United Company’s settlement at Fort William 
and other factories and places subordinate thereto as shall be 

deemed just and reasonable and to impose reasonable fines 

and forfeitures for the breach and non-observance thereof.” 

There was only one general limitation to these powers and two 
special limitations. The general limitation was that such rules, 
ordinances and regulations were not to be repugnant to the laws of 
the nation.” These laws were to have no force unless only rq;istered 
in the Supreme Court and the power was reserved to the King to 
veto any law. 

The period which followed was one prolonged struggle between 
the executive Government and the Supreme Court which pointed 
out flaws in the law which were amended in 1781. The act of 1781 
authorised the Governor-General in Council to frame regulations 
for the Provincial Courts and Councils without the necessity of 
registering them in the Supreme Court The power thus given to 
the Council w s limited to regulating the Mofussil Courts and 
Councils and n respect of other legislation the necessity imposed 
by the Rcguuting Act of registering the regulations in the 
Supreme Court continued. But under this authority most of the 
important regulations of the Bengal Code were passed without 
registration in the Supreme Council. These Regulations were 
recognised by Parliament by an act in 1797 which provided that 
these Regulations should be printed and circulated. 

In 1813 the powers of the legislature were extended by the 
Charter Act and the Governor-General in Council was empowered 
to impose duties and taxes in the town of Calcutta and to frame 
rngulations for that purpose. The Act further extended the opera- 
tion of these regulations to all persons proceeding to the 
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Company’s jurisdiction in Bengal, empowered the Government to 
make articles of war and to impose customs and other duties in 
respect of goods in the Presidencies. Besides these powers 
general powers of altering the revenue and imposing new taxes are 
tacitly recognised in Acts of Parliament. The Regulations 
passed under the authority of this Act were to be annually laid 
before Parliament. An express reservation was also made in the 
Act for the undoubted sovereignty of Great Britain in the territorial 
acquisitions of the Company and this was a general limitation of the 
Company’s legislative powers. 

By the act of 1833 which made the Governor-General in 
Council the sole legislative authority in India, the powers were 
clearly set foith and they embraced the power ”to make laws and 
regulations for repealing, amending or altering any laws or regula- 
tions in force or hereafter to be in force in the said territories or any 
part thereof ” (ii) “to make laws and regulations for all persons 
whether British or Native, foreigners or others and for all courts of 
Justice whether established by his Majesty’s Charter or otherwise 
and the jurisdiction thereof and for all places and things whatsoever 
within and throughout the whole and every part of the said 
territories and for all servants of the said Company.” 

Thus for the first time general powers for legislation for British 
India was granted to the Council and the Council made altogether 
independent of the Supreme Court. The limitations on these 
sweeping powers were that the regulations could not affect (i) the 
provisions of (a) this Act or {b) the mutiny ^ct or (^) any other 
Act of Parliament any wise affecting the Company, their territories 
or inhabitants thereof (2) the prerogative of the crown (3) the 
constitution or rights of the company or any part of the unwritten 
laws or constitution of the United Kingdom “ whereon may depend 
in any degree the allegiance of any person to the Crown over any 
part of the said territories.” 

The legislature was further not empowered to authorise any 
Court of Justice to sentence a European British subject to death 
without the previous sanction of the Court of Directors. 

General powers were also reserved to Parliament to legislate for 
India and to control and supervise all proceedings and Acts of t^e 
Governor General in Council and to amend or repieal any law made 
by him. 

The laws passed by the Council were henceforth called Acts 
and not Regulations as they were heretofore called. This change 
though ostensively a slight one involves an iinpoi lant change of 
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principle. Hitherto the Legislative Councils of India would legislate 
only as del^ates of the Parliament of England but under the law 
of 1S33 Indian Council was organised into an independent 
legislature, subject to revision by the Parliament and to the veto 
of the Crown. 

The le^slative powers given to the Council by the Act of 1861 
were not esseiiiially different from those under the Act of 1833. 
But in some tespects the powers were restricted and in others they 
were enlarged and generally the powers were more cleaily defined. 
The main differences may be thus summarised : 

(1) Under the Act of 1833 Council could make laws for all 
persuiib whether British or Native, foreigners or others throughout 
the territories vested in the East InlUa Company. The Act of 1861 
extended to power for legislating (a) for all British subjects within 
the dominions of Native princes and states and (b) for all Native 
Indian subjects beyond the Indian teriitorios. 

(a) i'he Act of 186 1 excludes from legislative interference by 
the Indian Council with Acts of Parliament affecting people of 
India passed after i860 and the acts of William IV and Victoria 
which may be looked upon as laying down the constitution for 
the Government of India. 

(3) The Act of 1861 authorised the introduction into the council 
of measures affecting public debt or public revenue, religion or 
religious I ites of the people, the discipline of the airny or Navy, 
and the relation of the Government with foreign princes or states 
but only with the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 

The main restriction on the functions of the Legislative Council 
was the confining of its functions to the consideiation and enact- 
ment of measuies introduced into the Council. By this provision 
the functions of the Council were strictly confined within the limits 
of legislation. Under the Act of 1^33 the Legislative Council had 
begun to exercise powers far beyond the limits of what would be 
propel ly undei stood by legislition. Interpellations touching all 
possible subjects and asking even for information relating to the 
foieign relations of the Governor-General in Council were allowed 
and answered and resolutions on matters of public iiiiport<ince were 
passed without reference to any matter introduced into the Council. 
Thus for instance the Council asked for information relating to the 
ptovision for the heirs of 'Hppu Sultan and passed a resolution on 
the evidence of Mr. (afterwards Sii) Ashley Eden before the Indigo 
Commission casting reflections on the Supieme Court. I liese discus- 
sions often led to disputes which culminated in an address by the 
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Council asking for the production of some communication between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India Tliis necessitated the 
further definition of the powers of the legislative Council and their 
restriction to discussion of legislative measures introduced into the 
legislative council. It was not till the enlargement of the Councils 
in 1893 that the powers were again enlarged to other than strictly 
legislative business. 

Another important provision of the Act of t86i was the vesting in 
executive the government the power to make temporary ordinances 
in case of emergency and validating certain regulations made by 
the Governor-General in Council for non-regulation districts 
whose validity was open to the greatest doubt. 

So far as the legislative powers of the Indian Councils are 
concerned there has been no change in the provision of the Act of 
1861. But an enlargement of what may be called the administra- 
tive functions of the Legislative Council has been made by the Acts 
of 1892 and 1909 and the regulations made under these two acts 
make an advance in the powers of the members of the Council. 
The Act of 1892 empowered the Governor-General in Council to 
make rules authorising in the Legislative Council the discussion of 
the annual Financial Statement of the Governor-General in Council 
and the asking of the questions but under such conditions and 
restrictions as may be provided by those rules. 

Under this power regulations were made authorising members 
to discuss the financial statement and to make their recommenda- 
tions on the financial administration of the country and to ask of 
questions regarding matters of public importance, provided that it 
was open to the Governor-General to disallow any question on 
public grounds. The opportunity for the discussion on the Finan- 
cial Statement was availed of by the members of the Council to make 
a general review of the entire administration of the Council and 
this part of the business has since come to be looked upon as a 
valuable asset. 

The present Act (1909) also authorises the Governor-General in 
Council to make rales authorising the discussion of the annual 
financial statement, the asking of questions and the discussion of 
matters of general public interest. Um^er the regulations now 
enforced, greater facilities have been provided for the discussion of 
the Budget point by point while retaining the opportunity of 
reviewing the entire adininistiation in connection with the Budget 
discussion Members of the Council have also been empowered 
to move resolutions on the provisions of the Budget in the form of 
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recommeadations to the Government. Resolutions may now also 
be moved on matters of general interest in a similar form and 
discussions of all matters thus initiated by members. The power 
of interpellation has been expanded to the asking of supplement- 
ary questions in reply to the original. It is doubtful whether 
even under the old regulation^ the asking of supplementary 
questions would not have been permisible, but the matter had 
never been tested as Mr. Surendranath Baneijea had to admit 
before the Welby Commission. The power of asking questions and 
moving resolutions are however limited, not by the direction of the 
Governor-General as under the old rules, but by a somewhat eleborate 
catalogue of subjects which are and are not open to discussion at 
the meetings of the Councils. It is to be noted moreover that the 
Council is not yet authorised to vote supplies and that its resolu- 
tions have no greater force than that of recommendations to the 
executive which the executive may or may not adopt. 

One notable feature of the Legislative Councils is that it is in 
no sense a sovereign power or the Government properly so called. 
The duly of governing still rests with the executive, the legislative 
Council being only a sort of advisory body in all matters except law- 
making. A fissure runs through the Council separating the additional 
members from the ^'Government.” In all constitutionally governed 
countries the Council of the Empire represents the sovereign 
power and it includes the executive. Not only has the same idea 
not been adopted by the Government of India in relation to the 
L<>gislative Council but a spirit entirely hostile to such a view is 
seen to actuate the leading spirits of our administration. Before the 
separation of legislative functions from executive the Council 
represented the Government. But with the introduction of addition- 
al members the * Government ’ was supposed to include only the 
Executive members^-the Legislative Council as a whole being a 
sort of advisory body. So long as under the Act of i86z the 
functions of the Council were strictly limited to Legislation, it made 
no difference ; but the spirit underlying the new modifications is to 
entrust the Council with the function of exercising ever so little 
supervision over the general administration of the country. This 
can only lead to friction and heartburning unless the members of 
Council are all made to feel that they are members of the Govern- 
ment and that the Government is the Legislative Council. Although 
the powers of the Council in the matter of resolutions fall far 
short of sovereign functions and although under the present 
circumstances it is scarcely possible for any resolutions to be 
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passed which the executive may not like, yet it is to be hoped 
that by a continued habit of submitting to the will of the Majority 
of the Council even when it is adverse to their own opinion, the 
Executive Government will pave the way to the consummation 
which successive reforms have been driving towards and help to 
make the Legislative Councils practically as well as constitution- 
ally the Sovereign body only subject to the Government of Great 
Britain. And with a parallel movement towards broadening the basis 
of representation in the elections to the Council a sure move may 
be made towards constitutional Government in India. 

(To de Continued.) 
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WHERE BUDDHA MADE HIS DEBUT 

As one makes a sweeping survey of Benares, fiotn the top of the 
lofty minaret of Aurangzebe’s mosque at Panchgane;a Ghat, the 
holy city opens* up before him a hitherto unheeded splendour— a 
panorama that captivates the eye and btings glorious memoiies 
to the mind. The Eternal City of India rises from the water’s 
edge in a superb crescent— a theatre of granite piles that bare 
their bosoms to the Ganges, in seeming defiance of the rude 
touches of Time. Below, the holy river murmurs away, laving 
the feet of the holy temples. Let us pause here for a while, and 
bow our head in reverence. For, on these banks have the illus- 
trious fathers of our race ever laid down their lives in perfect 
beatitude, and in this stream have mingled the last ashes of 
our holiest sages for many a long century. What kaleidoscopic 
shiftings of scenes has the sacred stream been the silent witness 
to ! O, the thrice-blessed memories of old, when the world 
was young, and when the devout Rishis lived in vestal simplicity 
and chanted the abstruse Vedic hymns ; of later times, within 
historical memory, when neo-Hinduism held sway and numerous 
ritualisms sprung up ; and of the times when Sakyamuni renounced 
the coveted pleasures of a princely life, which were his by his royal ■ 
birth, for the welfare of woebegone mankind, and “ turned the 
Wheel of Law,” that, alas, has all but stopped its benignant revolu- 
tions m the very land where it was first set agoing. Next came the 
revival of Brahmanism. Then a spell of Islamism, when the sturdy 
followers of the stern prophet of Arabia loomed large on the political 
horizon of India. More recent days have been marked by the 
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ushering in of the occidental light through the lattice window of 
English contact. All the “little systems” of the woild have had 
their day. And all these have left indelible traces of their influence 
on this pivot of the religious life of Hindusthan— on this holy city, 
the confluence of many faiths. 

From the vantage-ground of that tower-top, looking towards the 
south, the visitor catches a glimpse of the battlements and the 
buttresses of Chet Sing’s fort, where was enacted, not long ago, an 
interesting episode of the history of British India immortalised by 
the eloquence of Warren Hastings. Yonder perhaps is the wicket 
that let out the Raja into the waters below ; and, after the 
bird had thus flown away, there ensued a carnage within those 
walls that now hold an offshoot of the old Imperial house 
of Delhi, pensioners of the British Crown. Again, casting the 
eye over the maze of lofty alleys, one discovers white cupolas over 
a mosque that stands as an enduring epitome of Aurangzebe’s 
anti-kafer fervour ; and near by possibly emerges into view the 
golden sheen of the present temple of Vishwanath. If the observer 
can wean his eye from the feast of joyous splendour, and tuin his 
back upon the Ganges, a dun obelisk-like thing comes within his 
ken— outlined against a background of blue, where the sky beiuJs 
to kiss the green tops of the clustering trees. Observing closely, 
there appears in its proximity a smaller tower over a mound, 
a mere casket in the distant horizon. With the help of a field- 
glass the onlooker discerns more clearly these objects, that, to his 
naked eye, were but darkish specks set out on the sampler of 
Nature. He now perceives the curious antique style of the struc- 
tures, and can descry the top of the bigger column, overgrown as it 
is with reeds that have turned hoary— through sheer age, as it were, 
or in silent sympathy with the tragic world and the desolate scene 
around in that neighbourhood. Did I say desolate ? Yes, a 
magnificent desolation. Desolate ruins with that power and magic 
“ For which the palace of the present hour 
“ Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

There, behind the ‘curtain of the past,* lie ‘ eternal secrets,’ and 
beneath its shade securely sleeps a glowing page of the religious 
history of Asia. 

For, that is where stood Ishipattana Vihara of old— that the site 
of Mrigadhaba celebrated in Buddhist legends. After repeated 
failures in attaining his soul’s desire, and after his final triumph- 
in that most acute struggle that yet ensued in any human breast 
—over the counsels of evil that would lure him back to his wont- 
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ed life of ease,-~after becoming Buddha, —there comes Goutama 
and meets in this Deer Park five of his first disciples who had 
dropped off from his side in utter despair of ever realising what 
their souls had yearned for. Here, from this his first pulpit, does 
his voice now pioclaim the doctrine of Nirvana to the world. 
Here is it also that the seed is sown of that most remarkable 

t * 

missionary enterprise which in its fruition claimed half the world 
as the professor of the new faith. This indeed is the Galilee of 
Buddhism. 

Let the visitor now take an that classical and indigenous 

mode of Indian conveyance and adjusting his mass of flesh as 
best as he can in that tabernacle, let him imagine himself to be 
Arjuna of the Mahabharata driven along by his divine chauffeur, 
as in a familiar wood-cut on the cover of a Calcutta weekly. For 
that is the only way to console himself for the numberless jolts and 
jerks that are to be his portion presently. It is a drive of about 
an hour from the ghiits to Sarnath. Leaving behind us the dusty 
highways of the dense city, we turn into a broad and shady road to 
the right— -a picturesque avenue that leads as though to some en- 
chanted shore. We pass by some unassuming habitations of the 
humble peasantry, garden houses of the rich, and green undulating 
meadows receding far back into the dim horizon. And the obelisks 
—the topes of Sarnath — that have been beaconing us forward, 
become more and more distinctly visible. We drive past the 
foot of a tumble-down stupa, — a huge mass of grey ruins, capped 
with an octagonal tower of more recent years. Here we come 
upon a stray wayside temple of more modern times whose idols 
are perhaps now deserted and forgotten. But hie on, till you reach 
the place where Buddha preached of old— the Deer Park where, 
in one of his pre-existences, he was a king of the deer, and saved 
the life of a hind, big with young, by offering himself in her st^id 
to a Raja ot Benares, who used to draw his supply of venison from 
that forest reserve and thenceforward forbade the slaughter of the 
deer. 

What now remains of the Deer Park is an expansive mound 
dotted over with mementoes of the hey-day of Buddhism, when it < 
numbered among its followers the great Maurya Emperors of India. 
We approach it by a road that bounds it on the south-east, and 
on the other side of which is nearing completion the museum which 
would hold the splendid array of sculptures retrieved from the 
bowels of the earth. A spacious flight of flint steps to the east 
of the road takes us up to the raised level of the tuins. And in 
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front of U8 stands the stately Dhamek Stupa crowned with blighted 
vegetation. To its northi and on a lower level, is a one-storeyed house 
of the Mahabodhi Society which is used by the Bauddha pilgrims 
as a resting place. To the south-west of the Stupa is a modern Jain 
temple which was built there before the ruins attracted much notice 
On the other side of this temple stands a small rectangular building, 
with open sides secured by iron bars, doing duty for an archisolo- 
gical museum. Before it, in the open, are strewn many old stone 
relics which could not be put inside the room. About half a mile to 
the east of this mound is a solitary Hindu temple not older than 
a century and a half— of Sarnath Siva, that has given the whole 
neighbourhood its present name. 

These bring up the rear South-eastern end of the ruins. And 
in the foreground stretches an ample waste, with mouldering 
remains of old masonry, generally to the west, and deep trenches 
made by the explorers here and there. Among the finds unearthed 
from that western section of the ruins, is one of the most splendid 
specimens of old Indian sculpture— the Asoka column and its 
carved capital. The north-western extremity is lined by a lagoon 
that has now dried up— portion of the Nao4akha jhtel that once 
watered the neighbourhood, and to which a tradition attaches itself 
that one who would spend a lakh of Rupees upon it would get nine 
lakhs in return. Thus the Deer Park— or rather what vestiges are 
left of it— is now encompassed on two sides between the metalled 
track, by which we approach the flight of steps near the Dhamek 
stupa, and the parched up waterway. On the other two sides, lie at 
at a lower level broad fans of tilled soil. 

Among foreign travellers who have left us any record of the old 
Buddhistic days of India, one of the foremost is Fa Hian who visit- 
ed our shores as early as the 5th century A.D. But beyond 
mentioning a chapel, four towers and two monasteries, he does not 
give us any elaborate account of this Buddhist shrine. The famous 
f'h'nese pilgrim, Hieun Thsang, coming nearly 250 years after Fa 
Hiaii, has, however, described graphically what he saw there. He 
found the Deer-park divided into eight sections, enclosed within a wall. 
In the centre was a Vihara or temple-monastry, 200ft.. high culmi- 
nated by an amatika of gold, over a tower. This temple contained 
a life-size statue of Buddha in brass. There were 1500 monks 
there, studying the Heinti'-fina form of Buddhism, and lodged in 
palaces of one and two stories within the walls. To the south-east 
of this Vihara was a stone stupa built by Asoka, which, though 
partly buried, was slill very high when Hieun Thsang saw it. 
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This marked the exact spot where Buddha delivered his first dis- 
course. In front of it the pilgrim found a column, some 70 feet 
high. He speaks of seven other stupas near by, some stone-seats, 
and a statue of Buddha in the posture of walking. West of the walls 
was a sacred tank in which Buddha used to bathe. About half-a-mile 
to the south-west (?) of the monastry was a large and Ipfty stupa, 
about 300 feet high, ablaze with the rarest and most precious 
objects, and finialed with an arrow. To the east of the Park there 
stood another stupa. 

The story of this busy haunt of Buddhist monks, from the 
7th century A.D., i\e. when Hieun Thsang visited it, down to the year 
1795 almost a blank ; and would probably remain so unless 
haughty Time ” tells it some day in a fit of justice. The latter 
date, 1795, marks an important event, when Dewan Jagat Singh 
demolished an entire tower and took away its materials to build 
Jagatgunj in Benares. This is not the only instance of vandalism. 
We are told several cart-loads of sculptured stones were taken away 
from Sarnath only to be thrown into water to serve as breakwater to 
the piers of the Baruna bridge. However, Jagat Sing’s action had one 
beneficial effect. In the course of his destructive operations he found 
a stone box encasing a crystal receptacle which contained pieces of 
human bones, gold leaves and decayed pearls and corals. This 
drew the attention of the authorities to the spot ; and later archaeo- 
logists have identified the tope thus destroyed by Jagat Singh, with 
the memorial tower built by Asoka, some 300 years before Christ, 
to mark the place whence Buddha preached. And this conclusion 
is confirmed by the discovery, only a few years ago, of the Asoka 
monolith, alluded to by Hieun Thsang, fairly close to the tope. 
But of that hereafter. 

It was not before some forty years had elapsed from the date 
on which Jagat Sing had made the interesting discovery, that 
Major-General Cunningham was attracted to the work of excavation. 
He directed his scrutinizing operations to the Dhamek stupa, which, 
ill its isolated grandeur, stands to this day an object of wonder, and, 
thanks to the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act of Lord Curzon, 
in much the*same condition as Cunningham found it in. A solid 
round tower, with a diameter of 93 feet at the base, it is 1 10 feet 
in height above the surrounding ruins, and 12S feet above the 
general letel. Of this no feet, the lower 43 is of solid Chunar 
stone ; and the upper portion is of compact brick-work the 
outer seams being well worn out. There is no trace left of any 
plasterings that may have covered this naked masonry portion 
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of the tower. The lower part is elaborately designed, there 
being eight projecting faces, each 21 feet 6 inches wide, divided 
by intervals of 15 feet. Bach of these faces has got a niche high 
up, about six feet square, with pedestals for statues. Below the 
niches is a broad sash of carved ornamentation that forces unstinted 
admiratioiiw from us. This band is made up of three distinct parts. 
The upper one is the narrowest, depicting among other things a 
flowing festoon and tassels as of pearls. The middle band is 
composed of linear geometrical figures, fringed with two rows of 
full-blown flowers, and would, at a distance, look like a modern 
stencil work. In the lowest band is embossed a following scroll of 
lotus, held by a human figure, seated on a lotus in the centre, from 
which the stems branch out in either direction ; birds, which look 
like geese, being supported on some leaves. This last is the most 
elaborately worked ribbon of stone, and would stand comparison 
with the richest brocade ever made. To the south five projecting 
slabs of stones are fixed on the outside like steps, the uppeimost 
one being almost near to the top of the tower and pierced with a 
round hole perhaps to receive a flag-staff. 

In 1835 Cunningham drove a shaft, 5ft. in diameter, through 
this Dhamek, and made horizontal galleries from end to end at 
the base. He did not get at any relic chamber or any thing of 
importance besides an inscribed slab, about 10^ feet from the 
top, with a commonplace Buddhist legend or profession of faith 
which however does not throw any light upon the history of the 
stupa. At the top of the tower he found two small iron spikes 
like lances which may have supported some ornamental terminal. 
It seems the stupa was not finished in every detail ; this supposi- 
tion seems probable from the fact that there are unfinished works 
traced in outline by the chisel in the band of ornamentations. I'he 
whole structure seems to have been based on some old founda- 
tions ; indeed, so many of the ruined structures at Sarnath are 
found to be so constructed that this mode of superimposing one 
memorial over the ruins of another appears to have been almost a 
meritorious work with the Buddhists. Some no feet from the top 
Cunningham again came upon solid brickwork, after* an interval 
of 43 feet of solid stone at the base. The bricks were very large 
in dimensions. One interesting discovery was that in the 43 feet 
of »olid stone-work no kind of mortar was used, each block of 
stone being secured to its neighbour by iron cramps. The probable 
date of the Dhamek is said to oe 6th century A.D. 

A little to the west of the Dhamek, some 500 feet from it, are 
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to be seen to day a large round hole and the crumbled remains of a 
circular foundation of a masonic structure, pointed out to travellers 
as the encasing ring of what was once a Brobdingnagian well. 
Perhaps it would be hard for one to realise that this is the spot 
where proliably stood the hemispherical stupa of Asoka mentioned 
by Hieun Thsang and pulled down by Jagat Sing. HeieVas also 
found that um containing the ashes — who can say of what pious 
sage? The diameter at the base of the ruined circle measures 
some fifty feet. Cunningham found a wall, feet in thick- 
ness, that encased the old stupa. And be inclined to the 
opinion that the inner hemisphere was an ancient relic stupa, 
this having become ruinous was repaired and an outer casing wall 
added by Sthira Pala and Basanta Pala in 1026 A. D. Others hold 
that this addition was made by Ring Mahipal of Gaur in that year, 
and an inscription was found on the outer wall to this effect. We 
found at least one gentleman, who is undoubtedly an authority 
about Saranath, maintaining that what has been called the casing 
wall was perhaps made up of three successive shells erected one 
after another, in different eras, by way of rehabilitation. The bricks 
found here seems to be of varying dimensions and of different 
ages, those of the innermost structure are the oldest and 22 
inches long, the outermost rind being of the nth century A. D. 
and the work of Mahipal. 

Further excavations by Cunningham, and by Major Rittoe who 
came after him, led to some interesting discoveries, not the least 
among them being the traces of a hospital 125 feet west of the 
Dhamek, the remains of a chapel monastery were also found, and 
from the thickness of the basement walls it has been conjectured 
by Cunningham that it must have been 3 or 4 storeys high. I'here 
was a cloister surrounded by cells, and in the north-east corner 
of the cloister was a well remains of which are still visible. 
Evidences of drains were also found by the explorers. 

Another stupa, the one we have left behind on the roadside 
about half-a-mile to the south of the Dhamek, and commonly 
known as the Humayoon Stupa, was explored by Cunningham. 
It was not h relic tower. It may be the one described by 
Huen Thsang as a magnificent stupa surmounted by an arrow. 
Only a mound is what remains of it to testify to the ultimate 
triumph of Mutability over man and his marvels. It is 74 feet 
high, and the octagonal tower which is 23 feet is a later addition 
in the reign of Humayoon to commemorate the Emperor's ascent 
of the mound, 'fhe top of this tower lends a most fascinating 
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bird’i eye view of the surrounding hndscape tnd of Benares in the 

distant. 

But the most momentous discovery, viz. that of the Asoka 
pillar was not made till the year 1904. And it is not a little 
gratifying to us that the name of a Bengalee would be associated 
with this historic event Rai Bahadur Bepin Behary Chakravorty, 
District Engineer (now the Executive Engineer of the Benares 
division) was at that time in charge of the excaviting operations 
under the auspices of the then Executive Engineer Mr. F. O. Oertel. 
About 700 feet to the west of the Dhamek, and not far from 
Jagat Singh’s stupa, was a high mound close to a ruined temple. 
While the heap of debris was being cleared there, there appeared 
the broken end of a hard vertically fixed sindsione column. Near 
by, and lying flat on the ground in the direction of the ruined 
temple-walls were disinterred the upper portion of the pillar, 
truncated and gone into pieces, and the lion capital which has 
aptly been called ” the finest specimen of M luryan sculpture.” 
Further clearing near the column brought to light a fiagment of 
an inscription — an Asoka edict— enjoining certain rules of conduct 
on the Buddhists. The pillar retains its pristine polish and 
smoothness to this day, and was of an entire piece of stone over 
40 feet, with a diameter of some two feet. The base goes about 
12 feet underground, being fixed into a circular hole in a square 
slab of stone on a concrete foundation. While they were delving 
down to the lower end of the column, there were found three 
successive strata or floor-levels. The latest stratum just concealed 
from view the inset iption on the pillar, and it was perhaps in this 
state that it was seen by Huen Thsang, for he makes no mention 
of the edict itself, i'his gives us the possible date of the latest 
Buddhist structures at Sarn ith as the 6th or the 7th Century 

ft is a featuie of the later ruins near the Asok.i pillar, that many 
odds and ends of the previously-built edifices were introduced into 
the later buildings at hapinzard. Ornamented stones are thus 
found inserted into brickwork to serve as props or door-sills. A 
smoothly-polished sandstone railing that once surrounded the 
Asoka pillar was placed round a small chaitya in a room adjoining 
the ruined temple. It is there still, though not quite intact. 
And Rai Bahadur B. B. Chakravarty, Executive Engineer, informed 
us that the whole railing, which ran on four sides, was carved out 
of a single block of stone, and that he has not succeeded in finding 
out any joint in this wonderful work of the chisel. 

The capital of the Asoka pillar is made up of four lions upon 
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a panel in which are sculptured in bold relief the figures of an 
elephant, a lion, a horse, and a bull — divided by four wheels 
between them. The whole is based on a bell-shaped pedestal. This 
prodigy of old Indian sculpture is now kept carefully wrapped up 
and hidden from the vulgar gaze. The guardian-angel of the tiny, 
little museum, as he waxes talkative, would tell you confidentially 
that the Sher (the lion capital) has been so preserved as a 
protection against the staining touch of the “Baboos” which has 
taken ofT much of its shining smoothness. But we came to learn 
from a more informed quarter that the authorities were driven to 
this step by the materialistic globe-trotters who could not contem- 
plate this object of art without being moved to make practical 
demonstrations, with the help of the mallet, about the difficult feat 
of imparting so lasting a shine and polish to the mere sandstone. 

Everywhere indications are not wanting to show that some 
unforeseen, sudden disaster drove the monks of the Deer Park away 
leaving many of their works unfinished. Even the Asoka column 
fell a prey to violence. Cunningham and Kittoe during their work 
here found in the cells traces of charred wood, iron, bones, 
unhusked rice, calcined stones and idols all fused into huge heaps. 
And they had, therefore, concluded that the Buddhists could not long 
continue in their peaceful pursuits owing to the aggressive nature of 
the Moslem zealots who in the rath and 13th centuries carried fire 
and sword through the place, which was hallowed by the memory of 
one who more than anybody else preached peace and goodwill to all 
mankind. The persecuted monks took refuge in Nepal, after heaping 
up the statues of their master in some rooms and leaving them 
to fate. Archssologists have recovered some of these ; but many 
of the things described by Huen Thsang have not been found, 
including the celebrated piece of stone on which Buddha used to 
spread out his Keahaya to dry, and before which Buddhists offered 
homage. Notwithstanding this, the collections in the small museum 
are a prised lot of sculptures, detached friezes and bass-reliefs. 
Yonder, resting on the ground is a huge representation of Mahadeva 
with ten hands— the destroying god, that, even in this sculptured 
foml, retains his fatal fury. Not long ago, it sent a labourer to 
speedy death, having crushed him to jelly for his audacity in 
digging it out of the earth and thus exposing it to the irreverent eye 
' of mankind. Here is a massive carved lintel with spirited reHef- 
works and vivid ornamentations. There stands the awful image of 
the great Buddha. The place abounds in them— some are of red- 
stone others of grey, and one is headless. Some depict him 
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engaged in deep meditaion, aomein the attitude of preaching. 
Some of these were dedicated by his disciples : we read the name 
of one such— Sudhanya Gapta>H:ngraved under the foot of a statue 
in a character midway between Devanagri and BengaU. Another 
statue of Buddha bears the name of Bala De^. There lies a 
circolar atone disc, nearly 9 feet in diameter, that possibly served as 
an umbrella over some of these statues. Inside the room ate kept 
the smaller relics — numerous small thaityas of baked clay, baas 
reliefs representing the four principal events of Buddha’s life^ 
and a mutilated sculpture of Tara Devi. There are other sculptured 
stones — ^lions with men on their back, lions over elephants, and a 
lion-mouthed gargoyle. 

Now it is time for us to leave. And as we pass beyond the 
Dhamek, after taking our last adieu, we chance upon a couple of 
Bhikshus in votive yellow, moving like sylvan gods amidst a clump 
of trees near the Mahabodhi rest-house. We approach them and 
learn that they are Arakanese who have come here on a pilgrimage. 
We soon fall into a general talk about divers subjects. Yes, 
they have heard about the Peshwar relics. But they are not 
sure if these ate the ashes of Gautama Buddha himself,— 
charred bones like those of ordinary mortals are not likely to 
be the funeral remmns of one who conquered the “six foes” 
of man. But they must be the ashes of some great sage. All 
the same, it is really a pleasure to them to find the Bengalees 
eager to honour the remains of Buddha. But, continue the 
monks, distribution is the very spirit of Buddhism ; and why should 
such a proposal in regard to the Peshawar find evoke so great an 
opposition ? It is really one way of spreading their faith. Asoka dis- 
tributed Buddha’s funeral relics over 84000 different places and 
raised memorial stupas over them, one of them being the one at 
Samath. We remind the Bhikshus that that was a case of a Buddhist 
Emperor parcelling out the ashes ; and here— is a difference. They 
smile significantly. 

It is evening already. The ekka-wallab is growing importunate. 
And we must leave, 'llie moon rises high as we return, and streams 
down her silver effulgence through the interstices of tUh giant host 
of trees that line the vista, through which our way lies, on either 
side. Not a leaf turns. Hushed is the hum of life. And there on 
tile pavement below are traced in faultless execution filigrees and 
mosaics that might bafile the master-hands that wrought the artistic 
wonders of Samath— «nd Agra. 

wu e. N. 
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To me it seemt that the present situation in India may be 
summed up by saying that the Indians assert that some of them, at 
least, are the i quals of Englishmen, and that their people have the , 
right to be equal to the English people. But Rudyard Kipling sings, 
and the English nation joins in the chorus that the black and the 
brown are the white man’s burden. Brown India emphatically 
refuses to be any man’s burdea He claims equality. New India 
. in his infancy read in history that his ancestors were the same flesh 
and blood i the white man’s. He realised the meaning of that 
when in England he saw that the self-styled “ lord «f human kind” 
was but a man,— a well-developed man in many im|x>rtant respects, 
but still a man, and not the god that be wanted to pass for when in 
black Africa or brown India, In the course of a few years young 
India in a few trials of individual strength, under equal conditions, 
beat the “ loid of human kind" on his own ground at the univer- 
sity, on the cricket field and elsewhere. And he has seen also that 
in the farther east another young man, whom, according to the 
current, orthodox, logical, classification of mankind into white and 
not white, we may call a not-white young man, had a very good 
time of it in a trial of organised national strength with a white man. 
Young India thought over the matter, and doubted the Engluh 
claim of unquestionable superiority, put forward usually the more 
arrogantly by the less deserving individual claimant. Young India 
recognised in himself human forces the same as those in Rudyard 
Kipling’s white man, though many of the forces were not as well 
developed in him nor as well organised as in the white man, while 
just a few were perhaps better developed, though not better orga- 
nised. But the likeness was there, and young India saw it. He 
claimed man’s birth-right, even that “eldest of things, divine 
Equality.” 

It is not necessary to enter into ‘a detailed discussion of the 
claim of national superiority believed in by all Englishmen. The 
logic of facts unerringly points to the conclusion that, as a tmiiM, 
the English aft superior to the Indians. When 4a millions govern 
the destiny of sga millions, nay, ap# millions, for it would be right to 
include the Native States of India also— those 4a taken as a whole 
must be superior to the S94 taken as a whole, in something. 
And I feel sure that that something is not mere brute force. 

How then are we to remove the diflerence in level lietween the 
two nations f Certainly not by the cheap^ but futile expedient of 
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running down everything English and holding up everything Indian. 
That is a method which attempts to persuade men that the differ** 
ence in level does not exist. The world has too much common- 
sense to be hoodwinked for any length of time. Nor need we take 
int<» account, for* our present purposes, the agencies that tend daily 
to bring the English nation down to a lower level. For our own 
good, to prevent our own demoralisation, we should not rely upon 
those forces that tend to degrade the English nation. One cannot 
look with satisfaction and approval upon the degradation of another, 
without a reflex lowering effect upon the onlooker. Our only 
method, then, of removing this difference in national level should 
be by raising young India to a higher level. That is our national 
problem, how to raise young India to a higher level. 

In dealing with this problem, we have to take into account, first, 
our 294 millions of men and women ; second, our physical sur- 
roundings, and third, our civilisation, rather, the afterglow of our 
glorious but departed civilisation. 

To my mind the first, namely the 294 millions of men and 
women, are our most important assets. Man is more valuable than 
his surroundings, more valuable than even the sum total of his 
energy developed in the past, but available in the present. He is 
more valuable because he is the mind and the mover that will 
arrange and utilise and set in motion his surroundings, and his 
energy. In our case we have 294 millions of these men and women. 
Our numerical strength is an immense advantage which we should 
utilise. We have 294 millions to only 42 millions of the United 
Kingdom, who have in India less even than one-tenth of a million 
of British-born men and women. 

But to take full advantage of our numerical strength, our preli- 
minary duty must be to minimise the disruptive forces that are at 
work among the 294 millions, in particular, racial and religious 
differences. 1 am not one of those who exaggerate these differences 
and give out that India always has been and always must be a cage 
for a set of fierce and ever-fighting carnivora. They forget that the 
very fact that th'^se carnivora have got to live in the same cage— a 
cagf* large enough and the only one without a second^ for these car- 
nivora-^take away a half of their fighting ferocity. And when we 
consider that these carnivora are all men with more or less developed 
human instinct for sociability, the duty of reducing the disruptive 
forces to a minimum seems to be not beyond our youthful strength. 
But the racial difference has been unnecessarily exaggerated. I'he 
ethnographer truly points out that by far the greater majority of 
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the Indian Mahomedant ate of the aane race, the fame ociginal 
flesh and blood, as the Aryaidied Htndof. They adopted the 
religion of the handful of Mabomedan conqueror!, but did not 
thereby become a difforent race of men. As to reliipoufl difibrenoe^ 

I think I can speak from personal experience of Bast Bengal, ' 
where the Mabomedan population ^predominates o?er the Hindu, 
and where I was born and bred, it is a fact that the Hindus and the 
Mabomedans do live in harmony with each other and in friendly 
spirit 364 days out of 36$, and, in by far the greater majority 
of places all the 365 days of the year. Even in the present 
state of excitement when ilhfeeling is being actively fostered by 
derigning men, Hindus and Mabomedans are living in harmoney all 
over India, except one disturbed comer. The reason for this 
harmony is not for to seek. In these days whan the stability of 
the State is not incompatible with the existence of essentially 
diffiering churches, when difference in religion cannot mean any 
danger to the life of the State or to the interest of the indivi- 
dual, religious toleration is bound to be more and more in evidence. 
The present circumstances are all in its favour. And our negative 
duty of minimising the disruptive forces is bound to become 
easier day by day, for the forces themselves are getting weaker and 
weaker. 

But the best way of doing this negative duty is to keep it in 
view but always in the background, and set before the people some 
positive duty or duties. Duty has in all countries a power of 
evoking enthusiasm. And we Indians have quite enough of that 
commodity. Some noble plan of work, some positive ideal should 
therefore be clearly set before the Indian mind. Young India 
will then remember the common ideal, and forget the difference 
in race and religion, which is in fact forgotten daily by people who 
work together in India in spite of such difference. And what 
is to be the common ideal, the positive duty ?— The growth and 
development of the Indian nation, a nation of men and women who 
must, of necessity, live in the same land side by side, for they have 
no other land to go to. 

At school I learnt that the whole is greater than the part. 
At College I read in one of my favourite Bengali anthmrs some 
remarks about the Hindu hero Krishna, who by union in love with 
the heroine Radha, became one combined personality, represented 
by the image of RaditarKrishna. I read how, when Radha was 
deducted from Radha-Krishna, the remainder was not the original 
Krishna that was before the union, but something Issib and when 
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XriihiMt wa> taken away from RadhahKiishna, the balance left was 
certainly lesa than the original Radha. Later in life I learnt the 
complement of theae two mathematical tmtha. Sociology lays down 
that not only ia the whole greater than the part, bnt it is greater 
than the sum total of the parts taken one by one. 'lliis 
sociologioal troth underlies all organisation. Ten men organised 
into a body can turn out more work than the sum total of what 
each can do separately. The combined personality of Radhar 
Krishna is something more than the total of the original Radha and 
the original Krishna. The practical application of this simple 
truth to every-day affairs has made the Western nations so powerful. 
They are so powerful because of their skilful organisation of human 
energy. Their organisations are so effective because on the 
principle of division of labour, they have specialised their energy. 
Organisation and specialisation— there can be no more important 
words in the story of civilisation. 

To return to our positive doty. Our duty will be skilfully 
to organise and specialise the energy of these S94 millions with a 
view to make them one organic whole— one rich nation, whose 
material, intellectual, and spiritual wealth can stand a favourable 
comparison with that of other rich nations. To go into concrete 
details, we must organise one part of our national energy to 
increase the physical efficiency of the 294 millions. We have 
just begun the work, but it is a very, very humble beginning. Four 
millions of men and women die every year in India of that 
preventible disease— fever. But we have done little or nothing to 
prevent this national loss by fighting with malaria as they in 
England are fighting with phthisis. Is there any Indian organisa- 
tion for a scientific study of malaria ? Have we Indians brought 
modern science to bear upon the physical development of the 
healthy portion of -our people ? If we neglect these and other 
' duties they will be done, no doubt, but done by other agenci&s of 
Providence. But how poor will be the gain to India I 

Then we must organise one part of our national energy to in- 
aease the mental efiSciency of the nation. Our beginning here 
is hopeful. Utilising our rich inheritance from ^skrit, and 
applying the modem method supplied by the West, we have done 
some substantial work in literature in Beqgal, and should do mote. 
In Science we have made a good beginning, but the ''little done” is 
as nothing compared to " the undone vast.” In Philosophy we 
have something to be proud of, for we have been boro with a 
silver spoon in our mouth. But the world enquires what use 
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the son is making of his father’s wealth ? In Art we have as 
yet achieved very little, but just waked up to a consciousness 
of our inherited aptitude for music, painting and sculpture. 

But we do not want a few rich men only in our nation. We 
want a rich nation. Coming to the realities here, I cannot but 
feel shame. For of our 194 millions only 5*3 per cent tan read 
and write any language. In other words, out of every 100 
persons only 5— I ehould say less than 5— bring trained energy 
for application to the nation’s work. Out of every 100 boys of 
school-going age, only 33 8 attend any school, and out of every 
100 such girls, only 3*r. Let us realise the significance of these 
figures. They mean that of xoo boys and girls that are to work 
for the nation in the near future — whether at home or outside the 
home— only 13*5 are preparing to bring trained energy to the 
work. And 86*5 are mostly wasting their time, with just a few 
beginning their work without proper equipment. And while this 
is the state of affairs in India, in England they have compulsory 
education, and it is a punishable crime for a guardian to neglect 
hts children’s education. The more I think of the matter the 
more firmly do I resolve in my mind ”1 will arise and waken the 
multitude.” 

And lastly we must organise one part of our energy to increase 
the already rich spiritual wealth of India. If we have more, more 
sh ill be demanded of us. Our failure to make good use of the 
talent entrusted to us can have but one result. In the words of our 
oriental Jesus Christ, ” From him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath ” 

Turning to the second point, our physical surroundings, we find 
they are not always incentive to physical activity Nature is an over- 
indulgent Mother in India. We can live there without having had 
to fight constantly with adverse forces of nature. The inevitable 
consequence of this over-indulgence has been that we are less 
sturdy, less hardworking, than the English are in England. But our 
position has a compensating advantage ; our climate favours mental 
and spiritual development. And if our people are less sturdy, they 
need not woik to death merely to feed and clothe themselves. 

'1 hey can lead a simpler life in our climate. They can command 
more time for other work after the work of feeding and clothing 
themselves has been done. It is, I believe, our duty to take the 
fullest advantage of our climatic conditions, in so far as they favour 
a simple life, a life of plain living and high thinking. A slavish 
imitation of the complex and elaborate ways of life that suit English 
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dinuito viit tw ruiooat in India. WImo we cannot poariUy get rid 
ofthedindniitagaaoroor'climateiour best way ia to utilise Ibny 
the advantages that our cMmate offers. 

I can bate reiisr to one or two points only, in respect oT our 
natural resources, which are a part of our physical surroundings. It 
is estimated that out of the total area of 543*7 millions of acres of 
land for which returns could be had, wo cultivated 133*6 miltinnf, or 
43 per cent., but allowed 106*5 millions or so% to lie uncultivated, 
although they were available for cultivation. And take it eiiiw 
another statement of a competent observer, to the effect tlut ” in 
purity of ore and in antiquity of working the iron deposits of India 
probably rank first in the world." And yet it is a fact that until 
recently we had not even a decent scheme for working on any large 
scale an iron mine in India. These, and many other problems, 
require an application of our organised and specialised energy for 
the increase of the material wealth of our lution. 

And finally, a few words about our civilisation. I look upon it 
as tlie sum total of our national energy developed in the past and 
available in the present. Ours is not young India, but rejuveiated 
India. As such our civilisation has its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages. The discipline of the past civilisation, our inestim- 
able Indian traits, the oriental ideal of plain living and high thinking, 
our social and religious characteristics, so peculiarly oriental and so 
uncommon in the West, are all assets, and assets of no mean value. 
They make a nation great They prevent the masses from being 
brutalised. Let us cherish them tenderly even under the trying 
circumstances of the present crisis. 

We must however reject the disadvantageous relics of our past 
civilisation. It is neither patriotism nor common-sense to hold up 
everything Indian. We most by all means help the rejection of all 
those surviving institutions which tend to diminish our national 
efficiency under the present altered circumstances. It is easy to 
point out the attractive features of these institutions. Depend upoO 
it, no institution grew that had not itt utility or attraction in some 
respects at the time of its growth. But the times have changed, 
and tiiese institutions are now effete and without vitality, for the 
men for whom they were devised are not now where they were then. 
It is no good crying for their revival, for that would mean setting 
bade tile hands of our national progress. Let us remove the gross 
nhich our women, our widows, and our lower 
castes suffer. Let os severely discountenance child-maternity. What 
an addfition to our national strength that would mean. 
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Hem tben at » Mitfaiee of our 4«(fut* It kt ttpvtna^ *o 
mnty tlwiMtiaf ladhui tM im hew o«|«BitMfont to eauarf oot in 
detail aone of thwe datiee, and for otter of them tre tew oooot 
!Por the diitiee for which we tew no organitation lU pretanti we 
mutt oifaoiee for ooraalwt. For thorn again for which we haw ' 
organitationa-~o(ganiaationt abeolntely in onr control-*;;** moat 
hring freab energy and dull to bear npon them, and iinprew their 
eficiency. And lastly, we tew organisations to carry out many of 
these duties, orgaaisattiona under the control of the state under its 
wrious dqwrtments. 1*hese state organisations are manned naiwtly 
by our own eonntiymen, though in subordinate capacities. In other 
words^ the working of the organisations is in our hand^ though not 
the shaping of their general policy. Let us make the best use 
of these state organisations^ for in its present condition the nation 
cannot afford to lose the serriee of so many of our good and useful 
men, nor of so much of our pecuniary resources. Let every Indian, 
then, who is within the State Departments, always keep before bis 
mind, clearly and steadfastly, the ideal of an organically whole 
Indian nation. With the national ideal ever present in our mind we 
cannot but be of great service to the nation even while we are 
working in the State organisations. For op to a certain limit the 
methods of the State are, in fact, the same as the method* for 
working out the national ideal. And he that is not against os is 
for uSi We shall therefore work, some within the State organiaatioiu 
and others without, but all inspired by the same new spirit of the 
national ideal For many, silence, which is but another name for 
self-control, srill be golden. Not that they should be indifferent to 
poiiticsi but they should not become aetiw politicians, 'fhe 
shapii^ of the general policy of the state organisations we must laaw 
In the bands of onr thoug^ul politiciana^ not with our indiffetenoe^ 
but with our deepeet interest. 

In ooncluahm I sliall add a few words of thankfolnass. To 
England bekNigB the honour of having lonsed in us this national 
ideel. We eeknowiedge tiienkfuUy that while onr methei was in * 
swoon, Biitennia nursed Us, end with her ehildien we grew up antid 
Uving enampiee of Slisl duw- Britannia was not foen infoetad with 
egotietfo imperieltsm. She eoitid then benstefe greater than Jelm 
Marley, greater even then Gfodstene^ yes, even the unbiinH^ letf- 
hm epii^ of Bdmnnd Burke. BiA the tinws teee tinuiged- 
Ste now wanjW us ta tnrn e dnri aai ta oanr ntotterii.teS. 
We are thankhil ta bar, hut wa cannet turn hade. Yesi ngr 
fideads, 
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* Wi iImA pfotpttiAk—ttbt amMiiii her fawemie, 

Iim from IMV ly^ 

2?S^*?1P ^ ttoii^-^-^iIe boAitt )ml4weiceiic^ 
dittn bkUltiir eroudb whom tte rett kade 

YflS, my friends, ** we siatt march prosperingi**-*^^ loi^ march, a 
weary march-^but for whose sake ? Is she not worthy of the sacri* 
jfice? India, once the motlier of wisdom and religion, upon whose 
holy forest home in the infancy of tlie world the young sun prided 
to sliine,~lndia, still the queen of beauty and purity, whose sacred 
feet the majestic blue sea even now prides to lave and whose sacred 
person the hoary-headed, awe-inspiring Himalayas deem it a privi- 
lege to guard to this day,— ^India, the gods’ favourite, over whose 
head they spread their deepest blue canopy studded with the bright- 
est jewels of their heaven, —India, man’s ambition, for whose hands 
the mightiest heroes from Alexander downwards have shed their 
nation’s blood for upwards of twenty-two centuries,— loving her sons, 
hosprtable to her enemies, generous to all, rich, happy, religious in 
days gone by. Is it too much of a sacrifice for thine own sons to 
approach thy feet and wipe away thy tears, divine motlier ? 

M* m* w» 


TANTIATOPI 

In obedience to the Nanais order, Fantia Topi had to go to 
Calpee to take chaige of the magasioe and army stationed there. 
A few days after, by Nana's order again, Tantia had to march 
against Chirkari with about 900 sepoy infantry, soo cavalry, 
and 4 guns. After 1 1 days’ hard fighting Tantia succeeded in 
taking Chirkari ; 24 guns and three lakhs of rupees fell into 
the hands of the victorious general. No act of cruelty followed 
his triumph. At such a juncture, Tantia received secret overtures 
from Lutebmee Bai, the Rant of Jbansi, who had waged war against 
the British in consequence of Lord Dalhoustc’s unjustifiable act of 
depriving her adopted son of the territory of her husband. This wes 
reported to Rao Shaheb who had recently arrived at Calpee and who 
recelvihg the necessary orders proceeded for the ssuAitance of the 
warrior q[ueen. Had Tantia shared an iota of the courage which 
the ilhistriMs tfUithmee Bai displayed, then peihaps these two 
might have worked wonders between them ; but Tantia’s timidity 
wrecked atl the tirilliant plans of his female compatriot On the 
way to the rdlief of Jhansi, Tantia gave way before an inferior 
Bogtish army, fearing it to be the main army of the antag oniat 
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Had he boMR]^ fmated ferwMd that, tlw Sngtiib irAilld IMV* Imhm 
compelled toraiw the siege of Jhensi uid the eielMtiMie troope 
would have easily achieved brilliant tatts in Central Indin ; pMbnpe 
the whole of Centinl India would have falton an easy prey into 
his hand and its subsequent history written in a difbmt way* 
However, Tantia fled to Kuneb, whm soon arrived Lotchgiee Bait 
after her miraculous escape from the beleaguered fortress of Jhansi. 
There the Jhansi queen and the Mahratta general had to snflbr a 
defbat from the converging army of the enemy, after Whidi Tantia 
* fled to Chitki about four miles off Jalaun, where his parents 
had then been residing. From that place he was soon summoned to 
)oin in the bold plan to attack Scindia and occupy Gwalior, 
suggested by the indomitable chieftaiiiess of Jhansi. With the aid of 
Tantia, she captured in no time the famous fort of Gwalior, which 
for its strength and impregnable position had come to be known 
at that time as “the Gibralter of India.”* In spite of the noble and 
faithful attempts and efforts of its young ruler the army of the 
Scindia had to beat a hasty retreat to Agra. But long the victors were 
not allowed to enjoy die luxury of occupying Gwalior. Inforcements 
sent by the English rendered their position critical. After four or 
five days' tremendous conflict, during which fell in the front rank of 
battle, the Ranee of Jhansi, the English succeeded in reconquering 
Gwalior.f This extraordinary female, whose age did not exceed so 
years at the time of whicli we are writing, sras attired in the dress 
of a mounted officer and sras found superintending the movements 
of the cavalry on the field and sharing in all the dangers of the 
struggle at the moment when she was struck down. The body 
of this wonderful girl sras burnt by Ram Rao Govind, “ upon the 
soene of her daring, to prevent its being profaned by the 
touch of the Ferenghees, whom she so notably hated.” t 
Her death disheartened the rebel camp and in no time Gwalior 
was reconquered by Sir H. Rose and its noble Maharaja re* 
installed in the seat of the Government. Tantia succeeded in 
making bis escape srith 35 guns and about Seoo soldieis. Whither 
he had matched was totally unknosra to his enemy. For a rime he 
succeeded in manosuvering his army from place to place without 
being at all detected by his great enemy. But it was afterwards 
found that he was marching rapidly towards Bhatatpore. Bbaratpore, 


* Ilantei's tmftHat Gm^tlur, Vd. HI., pp., 494*5. 
t Balfi Irnttm VoU Il.« p. jse* 

t Ca/ema» (Snr/W, laa— fane 1858, p. S08, TaiH-JniM, tSSP, pp. t— So. 
Genent SInrilevdI's <4 Gbd*, Vm. II., pp 043—4. 
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m* tetoMt^ Hved iqr tlie faraiight of BrigadiarShoiKn^ 
trho aomewlMt u ti dprtad i TnuJa’t movantMWtf. 

TiMtt baflad bf ERMHmt he fMi^ Jejrpon; but tiara 

lira Gaparal Robaihi' haatf approach nved it from an imuinant 
ilMigar. Thra foiled, Tantia tumad sonthward, and, tiwagb closely 
poitaed bf his enemy, asada a mid on Tonk, which he eanly took 
ponasaioo of. The loyal Nawab fiulad to make any stand against 
tint able hlahntta. Capturing fonr guns from the defeated 
Nawrii, be started off towards Rajpnutia, followed closely by 
Holmes and Roberts. Thus Tantia was placed between the two 
detachments of his enemy, through the disobedience of his army 
iriiom he repeatedly advised to decamp and not to make a long 
stay there. However, he succeeded, though with the loss of all his 
guns, in extricating himself from this dangerous position and 
marching towards Chambal, pursued by Parker and Roberts. But 
Tantia this time shook off successfully his pursuers and, crossing 
the Chambal, pushed for Jhalwat Patan--which Tantia easily took 
possemion of through the desertion of the army of Rana Prithi Sing, 
its faithful and loyal ruler. The Rana’S guns, 30 in number, his 
ammunition, horses etc., fell into Tantia’s hand. On Tantia 
demanding a contribution in money, the Rana offered only 5 lakhs 
of rupees. Rao Sahib who was with Tantia at this time demanded 
35 lakha This was more than the Rana could afford to pay. Unable 
to meet this heavy demand, he flew to Idana leaving some barrels of 
powder for his fiunily to blow themselves up if and when threatened 
with insult As usual Tantia here also behaved most humanely and 
qiared the vanquished people all acts of wanton cruelty or wicked- 
ness. There Tantia halted for few days. Idly he did not spend his 
precious time when the converging array of his enemy on all 
sides were trying their best to capture and make a prisoner of him. 
The money taken from the treasury of the Rana he employed in 
paying off three montlia* pay to his soldiers at the rate of Rs. 30 
per month for every cavalry soldier and Rs. ta per month for every 
foot-soldier. At this time he and his comrades, Bala Rao Saheb and 
Nawab of Banda, formed the bold plan of marching against Indore. 
He sent overtures to the vasilating soldiers of the Holkar to serve 
under the prond standard of the direct descendent of the mighqr 
Peshwa. To carry this bold {dan into execution the able Mahratta 
chief marched to Rajgurh with his army, now reinforced by die 
levies of Jhalwat Patan and with the guns captured there. The 
prisewwtby foresight of General Michel, who soon overtook Tantia 
and inflicted on him a signal defeat and in the hot pursuit that 
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follflnvilli iminmM MwL I ttfi tt ti i. liMd IteAitA ^ IimIMl 11 fa 
•tcMif»awt Tantfai mm ^MMtiHtlMftaMHttMfbit lbilk||IMi 
tMy, bttt (Mnredl kh mRA #« to ftf «t thWt h wtey tin 

fart* kahiad tkoni. It kt toitonatofbr dtoBogHdiflutt thair id«dfMi)r, 
•0 dtevair in aludiiig «U pnraaiti eoald not giw thato Ao flip on thia 
oaearioo owing to dta ahear abaanea of eoifraga and btaioiy. 'tlni 
dafaated Tantk haatanad towarda tba north aadi waadaritig for 
waNMlitaa in the }anglet of Betwa, tumad hia attandon towaadi 
fivoi^, WHnawhatin the aaitarly diraetion. Titan ha raatad ftnr 
eight dajra withont any faar of the enemy, at heavy nin eat on and 
raodend dl poranit totally impoaaibla. Aft« the eipiiation ol the 
aaid period Tantia proceeded againat the fort of laagarh, belonging to 
Scindia, with 4 gona, and captured and atonned it At thia ^ace the 
tobd laadera formed a plan of dividing thdr forcea ; and ac^d^ 
ingly Tantia, with the bulk of the army and 5 guns, proceeded 
to Chandairi ; and Rao Saheb with the remaining of the army and 
6 gone matched towarda Tal Bihat and thence to hia brother, who 
bad aaeretad himself in a jungle of bambooi, near Dhorgharee. 

The Bngliah, on die other hand, after the cessation of heavy rains 
towards the end of September, commenced to act freely and re<’ 
aumed their operations against the flying enemy. On the 9th of 
October, Michel met Tantia near Uangaroli ; after a severe fight 
Tantia had to fly with bis soldiers leaving again all his guns behind 
him. A fiaw days later on the xgth of October Michel ccftnpleiely 
fiinad another victory over Rao Saheb at Sindunat about go mflas 
east of Betwa. Rao Saheb succeeded in making his escape with bis 
bare lifo and joined Tantia at Laiatpnr. Tkere they again formed the 
plans ns to their fiitore operations. On all sides the enemy gradually 
aaemod to be dosing on them. In a few days they would have found 
their scattered and diminished army hopelessly stifled in the 
enormous odls and folds of thdr redonbtable foe. Tanda saw this 
damly. The only chance of escape, which by bis keen perception 
he at once detected, lay in boldly breaking through this cordon 
in its weakest part, and if posnble by putting the coitverging 
foioes of the enemy on a fiilse scent. rhU arduous enterprise he 
eieciited witiHsaeh a finesse and tact that it foiled not to elicit the 
fervent admtralion of his implacable enemies. Dividing his army in 
tvw> disfeiong, and leaving the weak division to engage the attention 
of the enessy, and Hum leaving it to be totally annihilated, Tantia 
with Rao Saheb and the other divisfoo succeeded on thd sgth of 
Octobar in melting his wiqr through the cunde and esfepiin to 
Rajgnnfo ; end Umn croaaing the Nerbnda ibay passed Into the 
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pw i»en at Hm WrffjMi amt Haaia 
«ti<(t)i)yiwn»*al»«p tw w wi wy d. Im in 

bemiddalio tcwlkviia^MwwMt, Taatit diiwtiy «tnMdt»> 
Mnll tliy BonlMMit mink 1b(» httenUim of f«cro«Hriiq( ^ 19 otbQ 4 « 
aod Qurddof on to florodn. Whim UMrobing acoonliai to 
thit ptogtfOMM on tho ojrdi aoar Tbnn, ho felt on • nmbnr 
pf cofti bulea with otorM for the English. He eeptnred the 
miaMiKli end made prisoners of the guards whom he oiderpd 
to he tajcen with his ermy. Tentkt mein motive was to teefih 
the Nerbndda before his pursuers, but fortune did not favour 
him in this hasardous enterprise. Midtd had divined the intention 
of hie utnte adversary and had taken the necessary steps to bafBe 
hifc well-conceived manoeveure. 

On the S4th, Major Sutherland, learning the loss of the store 
carts and the direction towards which Tantia had marched, 
to follow him and came in sight of the rebel army near Rajpur. 
llte time taken by the English General, to arrange his army in 
the order of battle, gave the veteran Tantia opportunity of givii^ the 
English army another sUp. Sutherland thus decmved by his enemy 
resumed his pursuits, and after marching two miles came up with 
the enemy’s force now reduced to about 3,000. After a short 
skirmish and after the loss of the only two guns that remained 
with him, Tantia had again to beat a hasty retreat Pursued by the 
English in the direction of the Nerbndda and halting for a few days 
in the nei^bourhood of Batoda, he again found time to think out 
his future plans and applied to the Begum of Bhopal to come to his 
rescue by helping him with troops and guns. " If you want them 
(troqw and guns),” wrote the Begum in reply, "come and take 
tj^ent” At the same time she sent word about it to the Eqglish 
Genemls who lost no time In hemming him round.* The eitnation 
of Tantia now became desperate. Michel in the tear and Paricer 
on the right and Beaston’s horse on the left pressed him ; while 
LoidMarkker with tioe Mahratta horse approached so near his 
positioa tiiat even Tantia thought it was all over with Mm. 
Aocordingdy he sent a meneoger to Kerr, asking the terms on iriiieh 
be mi|^t sunender himself to the English General,* To this the 
BnglMi Genanil geve a stem reply— **he would p re s erve his life 
until be had coofoi|pd with the authorities and obtatued hwtroctions 
as to bis disposal; but that in the meanwhile, if be (Kerr) owMbt 
Urn iu the Bald, he would certainly have him baii|sd.‘i' laditaaAt 
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at ttris brota! reply, the cbteilaio now availed htmaelf df hie 
unrivalled talent for eluding die graep of hit ^^teny.) Ho node a 
bold plan of fording the Nerbudda before the conquering army could 
close on him and accordingly he succeeded in ctotring the Her* 
budda, by boldly plongtng in it on the 30th October, to dw 
surprise and discomfonre of his enemy. Reaching the opgpsite bank, 
he lost not a moment to give his disappointed enemy a fresh 
opportunity to pursue him. 

Oo l#e Da 
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reviews & NOTICES OP BOOKS 


. ANANDA HIXIAN BOSE 

[A Lfft 0 / Ammia Moktm Bm by Mr. Hem Chandra Satkar, mul i 
Calcutta, A. C. Sarkar ] 

Time is yet full of the fragrant memories of the great man who 
passed away not many years ago— a man who by his many-sided 
activities had done a very great deal to mould the thoughts and feelings 
of his own generation and to elevate the public life of bis country in more 
than one directfon. But although his activities in the diversified walks of 
life can directly be traced in the many phases of Bengalee public life 
of to-day, the memory of his personality has not been very carefully 
cherished by young India. For a very pronounced characteiistic of 
Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose was his unobtrusive nature. Great undertakings 
stand to his credit : movements which have been fruitful of the 
most beneficent influence on the destiny of our countrymen have been 
inaugurated by him; but he always tnanaged to bring himself forward 
before the public as little as possible. Besides, from the very nature 
of the work done by him, he is bound to pass to future generations as 
little better than a mere name. 

Indian public men have no opportunity, or till now had no opportunity, 
to mould the administration of the country in such a way that their names 
may be handed down to generations indissolubly bugud up with measures 
of an abiding and beneficent influence. Their sole work has hitherto been, 
and is likely to remain for yet a long time ahead, to educate, shape, 
organise and focus popular opinion. Such work cannot, unfortunately, 
leave any tangible traces, and in the roll of our Indian public men how 
many have passed away from the memories of onr countrymen vdio 
were once great and powerful and rendered most nseful service to 
the mother-land in their own days. Hurrish Chandra Mookeiji, 
Ram G(^ Gbose, Dwarkanath Tagore, Kristo Das Pal were men who 
did immense service to their people in their own days. Their work lives 
unperceived in the every-day public life of Bengal, but their memories 
have t^ecome all but an utter blank in the history of their own country. 

Ullder circumstances such as these we welcome with the greatest plea- 
sure this very interesting biography of Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose. It would 
surely have been better, as Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar himself suggests, if 
the biography had been compded by a life-long friend and fellow-worker 
of Ananda Median Bose. But Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar, ahhough he 
cannot claim the advantage of having personally known Mr. Bose in 
the eailier stages of his life, yet occupies a position of undoubted 
advantage on account of his active connection with the Brahmo Samaj, 
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no less than on account of his great intimacy with the family of 
Mr Bose. It is evident that he has had access to a large body of 
valuable material for Mr. Bose’s biogiaphy in his fetters and 
journals. We only wish he had made a ftillei and freer use of quota- , 
tions from them. For it cannot be doubted that in nothing is 
the personality of a great man brought out in such an. interesting 
light as in bis own sayings uttered in the confidence of friend- 
ship or written in the privacy of a diary. We are grateful for the extracts 
^ that Mr. Sarkar has given us, but from what we do get we 
cannot refrain from asking for more These extracts exhibit tMr 
Ananda Mohan in his most characteristic light as a man of gentle mind 
and a highly religious temperament— overflowing with the milk of 
human nature and inspired by nothing else but by the spirit of God 
His almost personal love for his mother-country was such a strong 
passion with him that, in whatever he did and said, it was bound to come 
out in Its chastest and intensest form But even in this phase, there is 
one very important characteristic which matks it out from the patriotism 
which is found cunent in our country His love of country was 
intensely spiritualistic, for in India he found the manifestation of the 
grace and glory of God and the gift of His choicest favours His 
love of country, tberefoie, vas only a pait nnd paicel of his abound- 
ing love of God and a component of his spiritual nature 

The life of Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose is indissolubly bound up with the 
political, social, educationtal and religious histoiy of Bengal of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century A history of th tt eventful period of 
development therefore forms an integral portion of the biography of Mi 
Ananda Mohan Oosqi There was not one man m the whole of the past 
generation who filled so much of space in the history of the country as 
Ananda Mohan Bose Mr Sarkar has fully lecognised the manifold 
chaiacterof Mr. Bose’s life and has attempted to bring out the full 
significance of the versatile activity of the subject of his biography 
Instead of therefore following a chronological method in the treatment 
of Its events, he divides it into its various phases and devotes a 
chapter each to its political, religious, educational and social aspects 
But we do not think he has done foil lustice to all these aspects of bis 
career. But that does not appear to be his fault, for the political aspect 
of his life atone, if properly dealt with, might fill a large volume. The 
eventful period of the history of Bengal for instance between the viceioy 
alties of Loql Lytton and Lord DuflTerin and the storm and stress of 
public life since Lord Curzon’s assumption of the Indian Viceroyahy 
IS dismissed with a very short treatment. The foundation and history 
of the Indian League, Mr Bose’s secession from it and the foundation 
of the Indian Association, the development of the Indian National 
Congress, the agitation on the Vernacular Press Act and the Ilbert 
Bill, the stiuggle for local Self-Government and the incarceration of 
Mr Surendra Nath Banerjea,— these are some of the matters in the 
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narrative of each one of which Mr. Hose's name would stand out boldly 
and his activities would come out everywhere in a very characteristic 
manner. Mr. Sark ir talks about all these matters, introduces us to all 
these subjects, but when we have just begun to take an interest in them, 
he refuses to take us farther and leaves us unsatisfied. 

To this biography. Sister Nivedita of Rk. V. contributes a special 
chapter on ^ Anandamohan Bose as a Nation-Maker." Whatever 
Mr. Bose's ideas about nation-building may have been, they were cer- 
tainly not those which Sister Nivedita tries to explain Mr. Bose's life 
with. We are sorry Mr. Hemchandra Sarkar admitted this chapter in 
his beautiful biography of Mr. Rose, for the chapter in question does a 
great injustice to the memory of Mr. Bose and spoils a good deal of the 
effect of Mr. Sarkar's clesir and unostentatious narration. Sister Nivedita 
may be welcome to believe in all sorts of Hindu prejudices and super- 
stitions, )but she has no right to thrust in a biography of Anandamohan 
Bose the exploded and silly doctrines of omens and chrisms. " When the 
great souls," says Sister Nivedita, "make their advent into life, why 
should their mothers, whose arms receive them on the thtesliold, not )>e 
made aware Sister Nivedita would have us believe in these rational- 
istic days all the silly signs and omens that are believed to have attended 
the births of Buddha, Christ or Sri Krishna. Oh, for the advance of 
the historic spirit 1 

Nor is the Sister fair to the memory of her deceased fiiend when 
we find her, reading between the lines, describing Auandamohan as Insing 
all faith in constitutional agitation and joining hands with the party 
who would put no faith in an appeal to England for the better govern- 
ment of this country. Says the Sister : — 

"The supreme test of Mr. A. M. Bose’s political life came to him on bis death- 
bed and he was not found wanting. Suddenly, the Indian people awoke to the 
realisation that their future depended on themselves alone ; that Nationality, not 
Constitutionalism, was licnccfurlh to be their watchword ; that nation -building, 
not political oigani-«aiton, was the task before them. In that hour there was 
found one man, clear-eyed enough to sec that the .stoiy of the past w.is a tale 
only of experiments ; high-souled enough to acclaim that Ixinner round which 
the armies of the future were already gathering ; and by universal consent worthy 
to confer the chrism and of a new life on the Indian Nation of the 

age. Few men have attained the spiritual triumph of giving welcome and bene- 
diction to that ideal which supersedes all for which they themselves have worked 
and sUiven. A. M. Bose, however, did this by instinct, and with his whole 
heart.** 

How significant are the words " not constitutionalism," "Armies of the 
future," and " the ideal which supersedes all f<>r which they themselves 
have worked and striven." Mr A. M. Bose, so far as we knew him and 
wc knew him to the last day of his life, never sneered at constitutionalism 
nor did he throw up the ideals of his earlier manhood— a faith and trust 
* in lawful progress, in legitimate aspirations, and, above all, in a persistent 
agitation to improve the machinery of administration and not to supplant 
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ci .Ens&»4«B wll be ' 

**iUti a natii^ iirlilcib is C^ritli^ ^^ 
taianiaitly red ihm b ^ Ihfing as Natiotial Kblbt^e^^ 
IMonal Reipoialhliiti!, and to ounry out the divine oiiMmiiand of ddiig to cithaO 
what they wouU base wijdied done to thcmi^v^ in the einelse of Uieir pdmrt 
to toek atdtode towcurds Indian afe|dfatloi^^ , 

We shall now leave SiVter Nivedito akme and shall ti 7 to diww^ 
reader's attention to son^ ol the cai^nal features of the life of the kite 
Mr. A. M. Bose. The firstt the most noticeable and the most pronounced 
trail in Mr. Bose’s character was, 6i course, his absolute reliance in ibe 
mercy of God. An entry from his diary will show this to the best 
light 

*'The memory arises in gloom and darkness of how I have neglected my 
opportunities, wasted my gifts, failed in my duties and yielded to weakness in n 
hundred directions : bow, instead of ptogressing to the path of strength, purity 
and righteousness, I have often and often strayed from it and gioped in the 
dark ; of how instead of ever holding my Heavenly Father by the hand and 
walking with Him, I have forsaken Him and been weak and miserable. And 
yet 1 cannot help thanking Him that, though I have forsaken bim» He hfu not 
forsaken me, and often and often, to spite of my back^isliding, He has tried to 
ponr comfort into my heart, and even now inspires me, amid my tears, with hopes 
for a better and brighter future. Will it ever be realised ? He knows. like 
a little child 1 must be content to leave my future to laitb and trust in His hand.” 

The next trait was unquestionably his patriotic earnestness. Here 
is how he refers to his own country In the address to the Congress over 
which he presided 

Do you, do we, Brother^Delegate^ love that land, the land that gave us 
birth ; the land beloved of the gods, they say, in ages gone by, when the world 
was young and darkness ky over many of its peoples ; the land where knowledge 
lighted her earliest torch, the arU of life and civilisation found their home, and 
|diilosophy pondered deep over the problems of life i where Risbis sang those 
hymns to toe Father in the Shining Sky, the earliest of toe Aryan world which 
■till live and throb to our hearts, and the eyes of toe Seer saw visions of things 
not of this worlds that land Where, after ages, the sundered streams of Aryan 
life unite once again in the present day ? That land, Brothei-Delegutes, deserves 
all our love. Love her the more, cling to her the closer, for her misfortunes 
of the past, for toe shadows and the clouds that have hung over her to toe limes 
that ha,ve gone. After centuries of derkums, the dawn of a better day bus now. 
opened for her, and the golden light has already b^un to stream over her fair 
face* B depends on os, Brptbars and Sisters, fellow-dtiiens of this nncimit 
land, it depend oh us* on our tense of duty, on oer spirit of loving mcrifice and 
earnest effort, whether the streaks of that light shili broaden and grow into toe 
lovely day.. At length has India awakened from the stupor of ages, the Ato t>f 
her totellMt, ^ her heroism, of her piety, dimmed but yet not Wholly estin* 
ghhiiedi a bretoe of manly cAmt and kindly help to bam 

mice agato in toe time to the spitoddiir and luilre as* 

■Ofold.;-'' ."''"r:- ■ 
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** YoaiirndMered tfwiHim of IndUf oar gjroit fliotiior<lMid» whenefer it luu 
hfflff iBCiiilini<tn^ llovr* lot it not be iim|rte cliecfliig» bat let It be ioviiis the 
fgngATf t ^ ^ ^ ^ impha^d In the depthi^ deepeit depthi of your heortii 

• love ihet glows eot of It. oomtaU the tes^ of yoor heafta.^ 

There was no room for ranoour or bitterness or a ieeliog of hostility in 
his intense love of his country. Sven when he urged his countrymen ** to 
avoid English goods and use those of Indian manufacture insteadi** he 
took care to point out that this step should not be taken in a spirit of 
hatred or iB-will towards England but openly out of love for our country. 
At the moment of the greatest depression and gloom in his life^ he invokes 
the grace of God to save his countrymen from alllbelings of despair. Alter 
the partition of Bengal was carrimi Into effect by an executive order, he 
wrote 

We must drive all foelings of despair from oar hearts, and instead be manly, 
patriotic, brave, and God-inspired. If are are Msa, then from our present 
adversity shall issne measureless prosperity and joy. Let us remember tliat from 
the dark and threatening cloud descends the life-giving shower, that in the muddy 

* parted * earth Is planted the blessed seed whicli sustains our lives. Let ns thank 
God that in the midst of our lethargy and spiritless life, he has sent ns this source 
of energy and manly efforts*** 

*'We have to learn the divine lesson of how to suffer. No Kb/im is complete 
without sacriice; and this is the teaching of Scriptures. Let us be prepared, 
if such should be the short-sighted and suicidal policy of any of our rulers, to 
suffer persecution for the sake of our Motherland, for Irom the thorns we diall 
tread will be formed a crown of glory for the country that gave os birth.** 

Next to his faith In God and love of his country, his anxiety to 
ameliorate the condition of our women-folk and our lowly classes formed 
almost a part of his religions life. He would never feel happy unless he 
could do something to elevate the condition of Indian women-kind and 
remove the fetters of caste and superstition and bring education to the 
door of all and sundry. 

A most influential man of his own generation and provided with many 
good things of this world, he was scrupulously gentle to all sorts and 
conditions of men and placed his time and attention at the disposal of all 
who asked for them. Sweet reasonableness and a most soft and amiable 
character constituted the most striking characteristics of the social side 
of Mr. Bose's life. He was never hard upon or cruel to any one— not 
even to the man who bad done him the greatest injury in life. The temper 
he maintained during the bitter controversies over the Kuch Behar 
marriage is a remarkable proof of how he never allowed personal affairs 
to disturb the discussion of public questions. As a moral, religious 
and intellectual force of his day, he was quite unrivalled and had attain- 
ed to an eminence which none among his contemporaries, excepting, 
of course, Keshav Chandra Sen, could even dare to aspire. Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri rightly observes : *' his example is still before me,<— a 
beacon-light on the path of noble service to God and man.** For an 
account of the inspiration he could gyve, we have only to turn to the 
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histofy of ibe Sadhtivan Ur.\bmo Sntna), tbo Congress of 189^, the Report 
of the Education Commission of Lord Ripon, to the history of the 
political campaigns he conducted in England on behalf of India and to 
the life of the various public men who came under his direct indoence. 

And now we shall conclude this review with one of his most memora- 
ble utterances— an utterance that at once shows the wide culturoi the 
deep faith and the intense patriotism of Ananda Mohan Bose *<— 

**And noW| foruwelU friends^ with these> which may perchance be, the words 
which 1 shall utter to you on this side of Eternity. Farewell on this day of 
fraternal union when the bond of Hakki is tied in our armieb. Much that comes 
4 X>uring into my lieart much remain unsaid. Ours is not the land of the rising 
sun, for to Japan,— victorious, self-sacnficiDg and magnanimonSf— belongs that 
title. But may I not say that ours is the land where the sun is rising again, 
where, after ages of darkness and gloom» with the help, let me gratefully 
acknowledge, of England and English culture, the glowig light is bursting once 
again over the face of the land, and the glorious dawn » heralding the approach 
of a bright and legenerated day ? Let us all pray that the Giace of God may 
bless our course, direct our steps, and make captive our hearts. Let action 
and not words be our motto and inspiting guide. And then shall my dream lie 
realised of a beauteous land blessed by nature, and filled by men true and manly, 
and heroic in every good cause— true children of the Motherland. Let ns see in 
our heart of hearts the Heavens opening and the angels descending. In ancient 
books the gods are described as showering flowers and garlands on the seene of 
a notable battle. See we not, my friends, those flowers dropped to-day from 
self-same bands, welcoming us to the new battle, not of blood, but of manly 
effort and stern resolve in the country’s cause ?” 
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PROVINCB BY PROVINCB 

THE PUNJAB 

It has gone the tray of many other representations to the 
n.-4 .-4 .V Government— rtir. the representation of the Punjab 
Refmw ^ ^ Provincial Congress Committee and the Punjab 
Hindu Sabba on the Council Rrform scheme. 
Tlie Reformed Council Regulations hear very tittle evidence 
of any rq^ard bein| paid to the representation of either bodies. 
The bureaucracy in the province only shoars its reactionary 
himd— one may almost say its cloven foot— too plainly both in the 
original scheme and in the published Regulationa llie Morleyean 
concessions have been doled out srith regrettable stinginess. In 
official phraseology, the Punjab has been regarded as if it weK 
the Boeotia of the Indian provinces. The elective element in 
the reformed Councils, so far as our province is concerned, is 
whittled and crushed down into a mmiinum, being limited to 
five out of a total of twenty five members. Excepting the backward 
province of Burmah, every province has got a httger proportion 
of elective members and nowhere except in the Punjab is the 
proportion leu than forty per cent of the whole. How can a 
Council be uid to be reformed and enlarged, whoe the elected 
element forms only twenty per cent, of the total? It passes our 
oomprehensiim why this province should in spite of its remarkable 
piop;reu in every sphere of educational, commercial, industrial, 
social and pbilantbrophic activity, be relegated to so inferior a 
position and treated in sucb a way ! We do not know who 
IS to blame for this invidious differentiation, but, whoever he 
nmy be, thue cannot be the least doubt that the educated public 
in the piovioce keenly and strongly resents the badge of inferiority 
which a hopelenly unprogressive bureaucracy bu most unjustly 
branded it with. It is on this account that the reforms have 
failed to kindle any enthusiasm in this province. But this is not 
its only ^ect The Regulations have been so Ihuned— this 
grievt^ if common to idl the provinces— as to leave the repre* 
untation of tiie educated dan at a disadvantage. Then again, 
in spite the positive assurance cmiveyed to the Punjab Hindu 
Sbabha in reply to Us memorial by the Government of India, 
nfs that ample ^vision will be made to mfoguard the interests of 
all important mmorities, the Regulations make absolutely no provi- 
simi lor the safeguarding of the interests of the minorities in the pro* 
vince. The Bikbs, as Sir Louis Dane uid in his speech in opening 
the Exhibition, constitute the back-bone and the ffiiwer of the 
Indira army and they form the most important minority m the 
provira ; yet nothing has been done to safeguard thmr representa- 
tion in tile several clauses the Regulations, while the Hindus 
appear to have been as ffludi imder a cloud as ever. It is true 
tliat for electioM to the provincial Council, the Mahomedans, who 
are in a majority in this province, have not got ray sqxuate elector- 
ate— tt would have been little short of a grave public scandal bad 
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U been so--»bat have got a separate seat for themselves for 
electioa to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. It does not matter if 
for the present this reserved seat goes to them by nomination rather 
tbiui by electton; the fact is there that they have got» in spite of their 
numerical preponderenccv a special seat. Certainly these are not 
features calculated to arouse any enthusiasm over the reform regu- 
lations in the minds of the great body of people who do not own 
all^iance to the Prophet of Arabia. 

It will be, however, said that the Reform Regulations concede 
a non-ofBcial majority in the Provincial Councils. 
SSoritv ******* non-official majority, however, with regard to 

^ our Council, is recognised by even an Anglo- 

Indian paper, the Morning Post of Delhi, as no real gain. It 
rij^tly says One object of the reforms is to bring the non- 
omcial element into Councils in such a way as to make the 
influence of that factor something more than a mere theoretic 
principle. But India is a land so thoroughly pemeated with 
official traditions that when we examine the communal areas 


which are to be the genesis of election, it seems to us that 
the really independent element of non-officialism will not have 
much opportunity of coming to the front. What are wanted are 
not only won-officials by name, but non-officials in mental outlook 
and point of view. *rhere is a type of non-official, in this country, 
as, let it be admitted, there is in other countries, who is more of a 
human worm than anything else. Such men are mere time-servers, 
with often not even brains ; they *get on’ as the phrase goes, and 
become somebodies in their own little world by the exercise of arts, 
which, persisted in for a long course of years, makes them as 
invertebrate as jelly-fish. We all know this type of person.” “ I'he 
Head of the Province,” continues the Morning Post can nominate 
nine or more non-official members and he is hardly likely to select 
a man, who, in his opinion, would be a scathing critic of Govern- 
ment measures. Nor need any exception be taken to this attitude of 
caution, for after all said and done, L. G.’s are only human beings 
and do not pretend to be anything else. But we shall be extremely 
surprised if the nominated non-official members are not in their 
mental outlook, three parts official and we can only hope that we 
shah get real good men of whatever nationality they may belong to. 
Of five elects members there is the chance that the Punjab 
University may return an independent representative, unless he be 
too much of a mere theoretical doctrinaire. From the Municipal 
and Cantonment Committees, we are doubtful if jnuch real non- 
oAcial legislative talent will emerge.” 

The result of the elections as well as nominations by the Lieute- 
timi nant-Governor to the Provincial Legislative Council 

only too painfully illustrates the point of the Morn- 
ing Posts remarks. The educated community is entirffiy at a dis- 
count in the new Council— some of the Councillors, it is said, have 
only an indifferent acquaintance with the English language, 'i'hejf 
may perhaps approximate to Mr. A. Chaudhuri’s facetious defini- 
tion of an ideal Councillor with ’an undisturlied mind,’ but 
M the Government congratulate itself on the fact ? In the elec- 
tions, the Mahomeduis in all cases excepting one have swamped the 
boar^ and the nominations further swell theii strength. Wc have got 
no lest than seven Mahomedan Councillors as against three Hindu 
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(kbd t#o Sikh doilabiltott. tn the Micerojr'e CoilHadk, Uiere an 
iMahonie<Un and one^ikh member from the Pwtjkb but bo Hiim 
member. It is thus that tlie assurance of the Coveroment of Inpi* 
to the Punjab Hindu Sabha about the safeguarding of the rights Of 
minorities has been carried out. ^ , 

The Deputation of the Hindus that widted upon Sir Louis uSM 
on the new year’s day and the trenchant and sererit- 
ly caustic remarks it met at the hands of the 
^ Lieutenant-Goremor have come in fora good deal 
of criticism in the public press. The Deputation was headed by 
the Maharaja of Durbhanga and included Sir Pratul Chi^ra 
(^tterji and other Hindu leaders, and it went to conv^ fetiche 
tions and expressions of devoted loyalty to the Sovereign, to his 
local representative here and expected commendation from _ Hik 
Honour. But Sir Louis Dane seized the occasion for the delivery 


of a needlessly trenchant reply. He openly swd that mere lip 
cooperation would not do, an active and zealous cooperation 
was the one thing needed and that those who _ were not with the 
Government were against it. He concluded with a threat for the 
introiluction of the Frontier Crimes R^ulations, if the dissemination 
of sedition was not stopped forthwith. The reply of His Honour has 
been most unfoitunate. Does Sir Louis Dane mean that persons 
hke the Maharaja of Durbhanga, Sir Pratul Chanda, Rai Bahadur 
Lai Chand and Lata Harkishen Lai should constitute themselves Into 


special constables or form themselves into Vigilance Committees and 
relieve the C I. Department of their duties ? Nobody knows. 

The alleged sedition cases in Patiala are drawing on their weai^ 
Th. r.«« length, but no comment can be justified at this 
ineranaiause But quite a large amount of irregularities 

in the proceedings has been brought to light Mr. Gray, the 
prosecution counsel, frequently justified them on the ground that 
the Maharaja’s will is law and that the Criminal Procedure Code can 
be abrogated at his pleasure. In spite of that, Mr. Gray lately entered 
a nobk prosegue against forty of the accused, who were accordingly 
discharged. Mr. Gray^ opening speedi on behalf of the prosecu* 
tion rttids more like a ausade against the Arya Samaj than an 
indictment of the persons accused m this case. But of this anon. 


THE UNITED BENGAL 

L EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM 

Quite a picturesque proposal his been on the tapn in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam for some time past We frave 
in our mind the proposed addition to the already 
’ existng departments of the provincial Government 

•-viz. j Dep<htmeiit of Commerce and Industry. It is said Under 
its protective wings would sprout up new and nndevelop^ small 
industries fit to be conducted with local capital. But this is so 
perilously near Socialism !— >and what would Mr. Rees bSy and hiS 
Hightiesb of Burdwan ? However, it appears from the fi. V. Goyem* 
meat report on Bducatkm that this neW department is a settle fStet 
now, and that it would play an important part in corineition with 
technical education of the province. 'It would supervise the training of 
reel nits m technical and industrid work, as well as take control of the 
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labour problems and statistical work relating to trade. So, it has 
*%qcb a face and su^ a mien-^as to be loved needs only to be seen.” 
We will have a Dir^or of Commerce and Industry with all the 
necessary paraphernalia of office* It seems the financial impedi- 
ni«*nt has beesi got over, and the project seriously taken dp— the 
Government of India finding the wherewithal. Whenever it comes, 
the important industry of Red Tape manufacture will certainly not 
be neglected by this new dopartment 

It would be idle to blink the fact that, to many minds, what has 
, really been the silver lining of the sable cloud of 
infaiiibr Partition, is the wider and more impartial 

^ employment of the people of Eastern Bengal in 

some branches of the State service hitherto overwhelmed by meh 
of the other parts of the country. Before the partition was effected, 
those who lived about the metropolis had the best opportunities of 
burning incense at the altar of the departmental deities huddled 
togetlier in Calcutta, and necessarily had the milk and honey of 
office to themselves. The provincial judicial service was perhaps 
remarkable for want of equipoise in this lespect. With the forma- 
tion of the new province, however, has come the sundering of this 
service into two in January last, <tnd a pMctical recognition, by the 
English department of the High Court, of ttmtorial and local claims 
—as evidenced by the post-partition recruitments for Eastern Bengal. 
But in the allotment of officers to the twin provinces, the reference 
to family residence has been made rather unreasonably stringent, 
and almost the sole standard to go by. As there has not thus been 
an even distribution, of senior and junior grade officers, between 
the two provinces, the vacancies caused b> retirement in the two 
fwovinces do not correspond to the ratio which the two sti vices 
bear to each other. This is a case of individual haidship, no 
doubt. ^ But it is to be feared there is a me re serious cause of 
complaint as well. Of the total of 6o Subordinate Judgeships and 
313 Munsifiships, Bengal’s share has been 36 and 170 as contrasted 
with Bbassam’s 24 and 143 respectively ; whereas the number of 
Sub-Judges proportionate to that of Munsiffs in each province, 
would be 32*6 in Bengal and 27*4 in E H. and A. The total 
monetary loss thus entailed to the El>assain service is about 
Rs 1000 per month. Besides, belore the allocation of the two 
provincial lists, six posts of District and Sessions Judge and one 
Presidency Small-Cause-Court judgeship used to be filled by promo- 
tion from the f>rovincia 1 cadres. Bui ab matters stand at present, 
Bbaasam has to be content with only two of these prize billt*is — as 
opposed to s of Bengal -♦although the proportionate number ought 
to baire lieen 3*02 for E. B, and 3*08 for Bengal. A complaint— not 
without its enlivening humour — is heard, that of the two officers now 
blooking the way to that pinnacle of preferment in E. B., one is 
S* und the other only 41 years ; hence deferred |jopes and sick 
haartg* Now, look on that rosy picture of Bengal, where niajonty 
of these fortunate five are past 55, likely to retire from active service 
efe long yidding place to new aspirants. As the buttered side of 
the bread has fallen to the share of Beog.il, a special grade, for la 
tnunsiffg, carrying Rs 500 per month, has been created in Ebassam 
as a recompense. But while it has not onrticnlarly succeeded as a sop 
to injuied interests, it has rather nettled the Bengal Monaiff a bit. 
Apart from all these, the lot of the EUssam official is in no wise an 
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enviable one. The new province it not so foitnnate mheahlqf 
stations as Bengal undoubtedly is ; and the overworked B.B. pOkM 
must therefore rough it out in comparatively insanitary places. *ltie 
injustice of ibis becomes more apparent when we take into acoonnl 
the cm of those B.B. officers who had entered the service before 
the dismemberment was contemplated, and rested their hopes of 
health by turns of the capricious wheel of “ transfer.” 

We quite realise that the High Court, having no control over the 
governmental purse, is unable to do anything in the matter beyond 
making recoin mendktions to the provincial governments concerned. 
Still we feel the Chief Justice should use his influence to ameliorate 
the adverse conditions of Bbassam^s subordinate judiciary. 

Perhaps a somewhat satisfactory solution of the whole problem 
would be to keep the sixty sub-judgesliips and the seven higher 
places joint, making appointments to them in order of merit and 
seniority from the two provinces, from a common list of senior 
officers to be kept for the purpose. Really it would be cruel to ask 
the Eii^ssani service to wait till the Assam districts have developed 
a gener.i| demand for the services of higher grade judicial officers, 
and the clinwiic conditions of the province reached a higher tone 
of salulnity,— till the MunsifTs millennium, that is. 

We ttie not quite sure if we have not caught ‘ Max ' of • Capital’ 
Partfiion nnr! desperate joking moods this time. In 

High Court disposed to take his repeated 

recipes for giving an ” absolute quietus” to the 
(Partition) “ agitation, which reasonable when begun has now dege- 
nerated into a stale grievance.” Similia Similibus CuratUur seema 
to be the motto of this political Hahnemann. And nothing short 
of another partition— this time of the Calcutta High Court— would, 
aewding to him, be in any way efficacious in taking off the keen 
w ^rt***® agitation. Apparently ‘ Max ’ wants to make a “ Happy 
Valley of Bbassam, a self-contained and self-centred land—** com- 
plete in itself and entirely separted from Bengal proper.” We had 
a notion that the Anglo-Indian commercial community vrould be 
^nerally opposed to any scheme that might look like shearing the 
Calcutta High Court of its im{x>rtance. And we know how the 
^thor of the Papition bought the support of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce for his pet measure by a promise not to interfere with the 
jurisdiction of the High Court However, ‘Max' is quite in the wrong 
if he believes that the grievances of the people of Eastern Bengal 
against the partition would be removed by such petty and dubious 
tinkerings as he suggests. What Sir Bamfylde Fuller has yet the 
hardihood to characterise as a more efficidnt form of administration 
of the transferred districts, is a mere mockery— a travesty— if set 
by the side of the system of government Bengal is about to enjoy 
under the Reforms. 'I’he people of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
feel this in •their heart of hearts; and the prospect of a bi- 
a^tion of the Calcutta High Court— and similarly of the Untver- 
sity**would nm be particularly pleasing to them. It would indeed 
pe strange If it be, especially after the Burrah case. We are not so 
Wiad sf not to see that, with a strong and independent Bar at 
Pacca, the puhlic life of that sleepy hollow, and consequently of 
Eastern Beqgal, mav be improved to a certain extent. But it is 
douhtful |f this gain would not be out-lmUnced by the net loss 
involved III the necessary weakening of the Bench. Chandpal Gbat 
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it * fitt ecy ftam Anna and Qidwr. And 'Max' says it it now 
an anonudy that the Cakvlta High Court should be the aupreuM 
tribunal fix these places. But was it not so before^ whm Assam 
was a proWnee by itself? And would it be anything short of an 
anomaly if people of Maldah and Rajshabi have to go all the way 
to Dacca for justice? Yet. "a High Court should now be esta- 
blished at Dacca, probably a Chief Court in the first instance would 
da” Woare thankful to * Mas* for not suggesting a Star Chamber 
as an altenutive. 

We thought as much. Mainly it h hereditary wealth that sits 
to-day in the Dacca Council «f Notables— euphe- 
Eteetioo Hoiau n,|gtjcally termed the Reformed Legislative Council. 
The proportion of the representatives of the middle classes has 
become benutifnlly less ; for " our country manners give out betters 
way." And there ought not to be any qualms at Bnrdwan, so far as 
one of the provincial councils at least Is concented. Berides the 
lieutenant-Covemor, twenty Europeans and twenty Iiuliaiu com- 
pose the Council at present. Up to date we have had these 40 Mem- 
berships— to less than the maximum sanctioned strength— facetted ; 
of which only 18 has been on election, the rest as— consisting of 16 
officials and 6 non-officials— being nominated. Among the officials 
is an Indian Hindu— a senior Deputy Magistrate on the eve of retire- 
ment horn service. And to the Siattsmat/s correspondent at Dacca, 
whot we believe, is a member of the Indian Educational Service, "it is 
extiemdy pleasing to see that a member of the Subordinate Services 
or a pleader can acquire a seat on the Council.” Of the non-official 
S4 (elected and nominafed), ti members are Hindus, 8 Maho- 
medans, and $ Europeans. In the election, the Moslems have 
participated in two general seats, besides their four special electo- 
rates, and the Europeans have captured a seat from the mixed 
electorate, over and above the four seats reserved for the (European) 
commercial interests. The Hindus have secured both of the special 
seats set apart for the landowing class, as also five general seats. 
The numtm of semindar electors for the provincial council was 356 ; 
and that for the Imperial Council 136. The qualffied Mahomedan 
voters for their special seat in the Viceregal Council numbered aig. 
The number of Moslem electors for their special seats in the 
provincial council will appear from the following : 

Dacca 163; Mymenstng 313; Faridpur 155 ; Barisal 433; Chit- 
**f!ongS 7 e; Tippeiah tyfi ; Noakhali 139 ; Rajshahi 138; Dinaj- 
pur 395; Jalpaiguri 41; Rangpur 479; Bogta igt; Fabnaiio; 
Malda 114 ; Cachar $5 ; Sylhet 308. Total 364a. 

Of this number 140 were qualified to vote as naduates. A 
goodly numbw of non-official Indian members are landnolders^ whose 
“ Hon'ble " ambitions ought to have been satisfied by their two 
exclusive seats. And it is a noteworthy feature of Eastern Bengal 
that among the nominated non-official Indian membeni every one of 
the five appointed at first was u landholder : one addition having 
bqen made to this number later, almost as an after-thought. And 
every one of these six has got titulu distinctions. In fimt eletm 
out of the nineteen non-offimal Indian members are titled folk. To 
the "Pioneer” correspondent it appears “ strange that the Maha 
medan element has not had a proportii>nate importance as compared 
with the Hindu, in the reformed council,” in a province in which 
there are 18 million Mahomedmis and iijfi million Hindus out of 
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a tfltol pqmlation of 51 mimoii penom. Quit* but if Munori- 
cal praportion of pc^btion is eveijr thing, is it aot equally sttanM 
that out of pnly tS aeett open to election, $ bave gone to IM 
Bur(q>eans ? Ai^ we most not forget that the Lieutenant Qotenpt 
himself exercised his rights of nomination in such a snqrasto 
return the Hindu majority complained of. Out of six nominations, 
of iMNK^kials, four are Hindus and only two Mahomedans. It is 
no doubt remarkable that the Moslems have not been able, to seiul 
in more of their representatives in the general seats, ’fhe ream is 
not very far to seA: the percentage of Mahomedan members in the 
Bastem Ben^ Boards is only 407 ; besides this Assam is largely 
Hindu. As the Mdstems would come to take by and bjr a largor 
share in the local self-government, commensurate with their numeri* 
cal strengdi, thdr certain majority in the general electorate seats 
would be restored, and the chance majority of the Hindus of this sel- 
rion would disappear. Bven this year, the defeat of Mr. P. L. Roy« 
at the polls of the District Boards of the Dacca Division, and at 
thejbands of a Mahomedan whom it would not be any slander 19 
call a eompamtively raw stripling, has its moml too obvious to need 
exiiNtiation. However, this ymir’s results cannot be unsatisfiiotory 
to the Hindus ; still we would continue our protest against the 
principles underlying the differential treatment meted out to the 
Moslems. Not that we are envious of our Moslem brethren. To 
use Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan’s words, we are " not only not 
sorry, but are sincerely glad that direct representation has bm 
given to our Mahomedan fellow subjects and that the franchise 

extended to them is fairly liberal Phe point of complaint is 

that the franchise has not simiUrly been extended to any non- 
Mahomedan.” ^ 'l*be non-Mahomedan and non-l.indholding popula- 
tion have no direct representation ; such representation as has been 
given them is throi^h the District and Local boards and the 
Municipalities. Aod from Government reports we can judge the 
value of this francihiae as well The total number of District Boartb 
in Eastern Bengal has been given as 383, of which 74 are eX'Oflkio 
members, 105 are nominated, aod 104 elected. 1’he total number 
of Eastern Bengal Local Board members is 368, comprised of U7 ex- 
officio, sec nominated, end tao elected. I'buf the three divisions 
of Bastem Bengal total 651 members, of which 4S7, or almost uf 
the total mincer, _ ate nominated and ex-officio, the remsining 
sa4 sir about ^ bring elected. So these three divisions Iwve In.'eu 
given a seat each in the council. And we are asked to pin our 
faith to them as the popular seata—'iis adequate representation of the 
plicated middle clasws I Assam on the contrary reveals an astonish- 
ingly better proportim of elected to nominate mefflbers*»4here 
bring 76 ex-offic i o, 64 nominated and 174 elected, out of a total 
of 314. Aod they have gm tsro m<mbers to represent tliem. 
We esn also Corm an opinion almut the three Municipal seats, 
when we rpmember that of the total 656 members of the Munkipal- 
ities of the whole province, 3S7 are ex><»fficto and nominated, and 
3S9 deet^. In this respect the Assam districts {with 106 ex-offifcio 
and nominated, and 49 sleeted) are far worse off than Bastem 
Bengal. It will be seen that Assam, with lem than one-Rfth of the 
total population of the province, has got eight members in all— or 
onMhird of the total of nnn-offi<'m1 inembers->-six heiiq; electod (of 
'whkb two am tea members) and two nominated. At the next 
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geMKht ehMUon* AaMot will fttilm «ne taott olecbed iBcmtiw — it 
womil be tbe MHk of th« Asaam districtt to tend a Imdlioldet^ 
MqpNMntMlte. We bonder If the peitition was made all for ite 
bnMflt of Assam* Of the three representatives (of 2 !eH)iiHiaii^ 
Mt uS a lm e n si end iKtnofficial members of the pravimwl oonnoil) of 
tbe ptotfnoe 00 the Supreme Legisbtive Council, one is a ««n»ie 
and Wro Musshlman. TIte eteebon of Sir fiamfylde Fuller’s ’’Right 
Gbamavi” to the Viceregal Council, as tbe representative of the 
taon-oIBcial membeta of tbe Bastem Bengal and Assam Council, 
it an event not unworthy of notice. His opponent in the campaign 
was Rat Site Nath who tied with him in the ballot and sras 
in tbe lottery. It is an open secret that tbe Moslem members voted 
solid for the Moalem candidate, and the Hindus present for Rai 
Sitanath, the Europeans l)e!ng pretty fairly divided on either side. 
In this view, tbe nomiiution of one Hindu non-oflSeial t^kr fUt 
ekakm was over does not appear to be quite the thing one expects 
from a responsible Government. However, we are not at all sorry 
for Rai Sita Nath, who has had enough of ‘Honour* already, having 
been nominated to the two provincial councils as the representative 
of the Indian commercial community. We doubt if it would 
have been physically possible for him to attend the sittings of a 
third. Very few Hindus of any note and public character put forth 
canffidatnra tram the Eastern Bengal districts. In fact tbe names 
of some of them, more than " qualified” even under tbe Hindu 
bmdhcdderh dause, were omitted in the electoral lists tbrou^ a 
curious oversight which could not however be rectified Ais time^ 
though the name of at least one Mussalman gentieman, we are told, 
was put in almost under similar circumstances. Another election 
episode was the vetoing of the first election of two members by tbe 
tea interests of the province. We donot know who was responrible 
tor this muddle. It would not be quite out of place to allude here 
to the too frequent changes of high oflicers— especially the Legis- 
lative Secretary—in that Cinderella province. Legal Remembrancer- 
ship bdng in that province the only steppiiw-stone to theHigh Cbuit. 
tuowy has one gentieman— « District jfudge of Dacca— cooled 
his heels there when he is called away to fill a temporary vacancy 
on tbe High Court Bench. Thus we have our third Legal 
Remembrancer, in this the fifth year of the new province. We 
cannot dlose our review of the Council elections without referring 
to tte unseemly broil among certain Modem gmtlemen over their 
special seats. Although, as the Nawab Smimulla told os in his 
rather ct)rptic manifesto^ ’fthe partition and council regulations have 

now afforded a great opportunity to tbe Mabomedans to 

earn fame and be Hon'ble members” “lamentable fracas and 
split are reported amongst the candidates.” The Nawab would have 
^ peu|^ elect only 'Hhose srho can stand on their Im and with- 
out a stafl”, Aose in short who would be able 'to cairy^ a debate 
With fordble arguments” and to *' cope with the, representatives of 
interests.” The Nawab^ who of course comItineB in bim- 
idfthese sAw ywe am for membership in a supereminent degree 
had “ebaudoned the idea of standing (or election.” An** old 
vetman ** as he is, be snmted to ” retire and make room Ibr the 
new enthosiasts ”. *601 he never said that be bad likesrise aban* 
doned the idea of exercising bis prescriptive right of private «Miy, , 
that is Of Slipping into tbe CouncB chamber through tire hack'doot ' 
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of nomiiuition ! So he is there. But may not all Ais lofty gibberish 
ab^ tte stanly4egs4eet and ” debate with forcible aigaments ** 
refer to some '’personal question”, which, as the Nawab himself 
said, was ‘liesmeariag the whole canvass’^ ? In this connexion sre 
may recall the startling defeats— once in the contest for the Supreme 
Council, and once more in that for the Provincial— of Khan 
Bahadur Nawab AU Chowdhury who, we used to think, was under* 
studying the part of the Nawab himself, 'llie Khan Bahadur has 
no doubt bm nominated by the Lieutenant>Govemor. Still it 
would indeed be scandalous if an impression were allowed to ^in 
ground that the Mahomedan seats are practically in the keeping 
of one particular member of the community. However, now that 
the NawaVs nominees have all become Hon’ble, we hope they would 
quit themselves well in “coping” with “conflicting interests” — like 
champion pugilists. 


n. BENGAL 

There has not happened anything of much importance in Bengal 
_ _ ^ during the current month excepting of course the 

TiieEieGUoiu elections to tlie Councils under the new rules. 

These elections have been a great surprise to all parties,— «ot be- 
cause in many races dark horses have won but because more than 
half the men who have returned to the Council have so far been 
alisolulely irmocent of all knowledge of politics. The elections here, 
though not half so bad as those in the sundered province of Eastern 
Bengal, must be pronounced as a great disappointment Out of a 
total strength of twenty-six elected members, the public have bad not 
much knowledge of^ any body excepting Messrs Baikuntha Nath 
&n, Deepnatain Singh and K. B. Outt These are the only public 
men who have cared to enter the new Council. Among the others, 
the Maharajah of Cossimbazar is believed to be a good represmita- 
tive of the landed interest which has returned him to the Bengal 
Council. 11m Behar band may be a very patriotic one, but their 
representative character has yet to be tested. If intellect and 
alnlity ate taken into account, the new Council is a poor one inspite 
of its numbers. If representative character is to be considered, the 
Council has not bm strengtheiMd with any element of teal 
representation or as the late Mr. Gladstone would have it ' live 
representation.’ As regards stakes in the country well, wdl, there 
has been enough of their representation and perhaps with ven- 
geance. If these representatives off special electorates will not 
succeed in helping the Council with sound and sane advice, 
they will at least not fail to support all legislations with the 
cumulative weight of their authority. 

Ob, Urn shades of the Guelphs, the Stuarts^ the Hanoverians and 
n u > . the House of Brunswick 1 His Magniflcence Maba- 
H. M. Borowaii III ^ Burdwan seems to have taken the shine 
out of them all. There is no man, woman or child in Bengal who 
can Ibiget His Imperial Majes^ of Burdwan even for a day. But 
that is no reason why his majesty himself should not be anxious to 
be in evidence to bis heart’s content. He has therefore come for- 
wud again before the public not with another speech from tiie 
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throne but with E message to 'my brother Zemindars’. There is 
something peculiarly common between Mahatap III and the reigniojg 
Kmsar of to-day, Wilhelm 11, particularly about the method of their 
appealing to the public,~tliey do not always choose the throne to 
mue their important pronouncements. However, that is another story. 
In the present ca^ Mahatap III has in a letter to the Statesman come 
forward to brandish the stakes ( are they anything like sticks ? ) he 
has in theoountry. He begins by describing himself as *a public man 
interested in public aflairs’-^-a definition which would certainly have 
gladdened the heart of the first president of the Pickwick Club. As 
*a public man,’ therefore, his Munificence of Burdwan reads a lecture 
to the Bengal Zemindars. He well might, for the poor poor Bengal 
Zemindars, —they are foolish, they are unwise, they are molly-coddled 
in their infoncies, they do not develop a backbone nor do they com- 
bine talent along with gold mohurs. Altogether they make a very 
sorry and silly lot. How do they not envy the culture and education, 
the taste, and the weighty back-bone of Mahatap III? Whether 
these poor Bengal Zemindars will listen to his sound advice is more 
than we know, but the country at large is indebted to the Dhiraj of 
Dhiraj of Burdwan for the many wise saws of political philosophy 
with which he has cared to enrich his famous letter to the Statesman^ 
His Magnificence Mahatap III doubts the prudence of Zemin- 
dars ' forcing in through the ordinary way as well ’ while ’ a useful 
weapon in the shape of a special electorate’ has been provided to 
them. On that matter we are not competent to pass any opinion, 
for we have never been advocates of *force’ ourselves. Mahtap HI, 
however, believes in 'perorations,* for he sums up in the concluding 
portion of his letter his reading of the general situation. We quote 
below these p^sages : " Sir Edward Baker has been called upon to 
govern a Province and to pursue a laid-down policy of British Rule 
in India, and sacred principles that can never be brought on the 
platform of party politics, and probably nobody realises this so 
fully as His Honour ; and if this be granted, it seems mean to 
ascribe motives to a Ruler who has begun well, and whom in the 
first place, it is yet too early for the ordinary public to judge, and 
Secoi^ly whatever be his personal politics, Sir Edward is wide 
awake to the fact that conciliation is the key-note of bad govern- 
ment and consideration the golden gate to success.” 

How delicious indeed is the compliment paid to Sir Edward 
Baker and how heartily he of Belvedere must have enjoyed it ; 
and how wise are the dicta about 'pursuing a laid-down policy,’ 
and 'conciliation being the key-note of a bad government.’ Since the 
days of Plato no thinker has been able to put forward saws of such 
au^eme and condensed wisdom as these. What a pity and regret 
that his own country and people do not, as the adage has it, honour 
and appreciate such a prophet and a seer. We at any rate pray to 
God that his Magnificence Mahatap may long be spaihd to us, now 
that Lord Acton and Sir John Seely are no more to enrich political 
thpught. We really need in these days a clever exponent of 'sacred 

^ 168 that can never be brought on the platform of party politics’ 
as a demonstration of stakes, talents, and gold mohurs. 

The return of Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu to the Imperial 
Mr IthMnrnilri Council has been received with mixed feeling in 
With Bsjro’i Bengal. One school of opinion seems to think 

Election that by entering the Imperial Council under the 
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new regulations which deHberateljr ignore the claims of the edu- 
cated middle classes be bas shown a want of seirrespect and of 
independence which is most regrettable in a public man of his 
position. Another school of opinion hold that it is no good sulhing 
or keeping away from the Councils and that half a loaf is 
always better than no loaf. Evidently Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu belongs to the second school of politics, — whether rightly or 
wrongly it is difficult to say. At any rate, it goes without waying that 
the educated Indian opinion is hopelessly divided on the que«ition, 
as will be seen from the fact that men like Mr. Gokh'ale, Nawab 
Syed Mahmood, Pundit Madanmohan Malavya have thought it worth 
their while to join the new Councils. It is no use going behind the 
scenes and imputing motives to any of them ; for no decent public 
man would ever impugn the transparent honesty of so respectable 
leaders of public opinion as we have named above. One thing must, 
however, be said against Bhu|)endra Nath that his views on this 
particular matter are not shared by the moderate party in Bengal, 
as 18 sufficiently evident from the manifesto issued in this connection 
by the leaders of this party. 

However be it, some of Mr. Basu’s overzealous friends would 
p , . not allow this occasion to pass without some enter- 

Im. tainment to his honour. And what a silly enter- 

tainment did they not get up to honour him ? 
They treated Mr. Basu,— yes, to a feast of light, a blaze of illumina- 
tion, a bioscope exhibition and a pyrotechnic display. But that 
is not the whole of it, for, with commendable foresight and sense 
of fitness of things, the promoters of the party did not forget to 
include in their programme of entertainments some theatricals. 
Just fancy women fi-om the stage brought down to entertain Mr. 
Hasu for his having got into the Imperial Council— or did they think 
his entrance to the Bengal Council through the back-door of 
nomination even a greater honour than his '^forcing in", in the 
memorable language of Burdwan, ^'through the open door as well.” 
The promoters of the party, we have no doubt, must have had a 
very j[Ood time of it with theatricals, illuminations and fireworks,— 
but It breaks our heart to think that our esteemed leader should 
have been the central figure of this thoughtless buffoonery and 
allowed all this to have taken place in a party got up in his honour. 
Why cannot our Rajahs and Maharajahs leave our public men 
alone ? Alas ! for the folk who belong to that happy class of 
people whom Lloyd George has described in his felicitous langua^ 
as **the great unemployed" and who in Bengal owe their autocratic 
temperament to the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis. 

Since when, indeed. Rajah Binaykrishna Deb Bahadur of 
4 o 6 -r, Grey Street and his immediate eonjtdanies have become the 
putilic of Calcutta ? We have hitherto known the Raja Bahadur 
in the amidble role of a sea-voyage agitator and an amateurish 
essayist, hut who could ever guess that he was secretly emudattng 
the temper and habits of the Czar of all the Russias ? Nobody 
would like the Raj at io 6 -r, Grey Street, to abandon its Anidlmr 
and don’t-care-a-straw attitude for, mind you, it is the seat ot m 
live Raj ; but we should venture to suggest that the present atmos- 
phere ai^ ^vironment of Bengal are hardly likely to encourage 
the cultivation of any aristocratic ambitions. 

We really do not know if it is much of an honour for any leader 
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Mf. $. SiDha Md »«»«»>«« PoWic opinion to grt ekctod M • 
VottdtfBehftr member of Imperial Council. At any rate 
thing! are different in Behar and we do notp 
tfaereforep feel any hwtation in congratulating Mr. Sachchidananda 
Sinha on his having been returned as a member of this CoitnciL 
Thowh Mr. Sinha is about the youngest of all the members in the 
new (^uncilp he carries a wise head over his young shoulders. As 
a distinguished Congressman and the editor of the Hindustan Revim^ 
he has done yeoman service by educating Indian public opinion on 
many questions of national interest. He may be a wee bit anti 
quat^ in bis political ideas but that is no fault of his, as he shares 
them in common with most of his compatriots in Beliar. If it is 
true, as is believed in some quarters, that the Behar members of 
the Bengal Legislative Council went in solid for him, it no doubt 
bespeaks well of their patriotism and the solidarity of their political 
opinions. Young Behar for once have asserted her position in the 
struggle for political supremacy, and if it can show a fight of 
this kind on similar occasions it will leave its mark on the con- 


temporary history of India. 

So far there has only been two meetings of the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council and in none of these has any important 
L^l'^neil introduced or any new business been tran- 

sacted. It is significant that none of the elected 
members have yet availed themselves of the extended functions of 
the Councils—following an interpellation with supplementary 
questions or by moving an^ Resolutions. We hope before long some 
of our ‘honourable’ men will justify Lord Morley’s scheme and bring 
public grievances more prominently into the front either in the form 
of Resolutions or in carefully-worded interpellations. 

At last the Bengal deportees have been set at large and the 


The Bengal 
l>eporteei 


country is none the worse for their being restored to 
liberty. ‘ Internal commotion,’ in the sense in which 
it was used by the framers of the Bengal Regulation 


111 of 1818, has been conspicuous by its absence in Bengal since the 
indigo riots of 1873, and yet there have been people who have started 
at every sign of an awakening of a new life in these provinces. We do 
not know about all the nine Bengal deportees; but we cannot but pity 


the colossal ignorance of a Government which suspects any malevo* 
lent intentions behind the great moral, intellectual and industrial 
movement of which Messrs. Aswinikumar Dutt and Krishnakumar 


Mitter have for nearly a generation stood as very prominent and 
respectable leaders. At any rate, we thank the Government 
for having found out its mistake now — even though it may be 
fourteen months too late. But we cannot allow this opportiiuity 
to pass without expressing our deep gratitude to Lord Miiito for 
this act of justice and more still for the bold declaration that the 
pblkicftt agitation with which these gentlemen were se intimately 
associated had nothing whatever to do with the anarchist move- 
ment, Wlutt has the Englishman to say to^ this 7 As for the 
seditiotts character of the agitation with^ which they ‘had been 
culpably implicated,’ the Viceroy is privileged to have bis own 
opmionSi How we wish he had read the situation correctly and 
bad accurate informations before him. Hut even Viceregal ipsi dixit 
must not in every case be taken too seriously. 

In this connection, it would also be uogracioua not to ac- 
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kftowledge in haodtone tenm the very kindly end comidenite 
tnatment which wu accorded to all the deportees during the 
period of their incarceration. The released deportees are eloquent 
in their praise of the arrangements made for their comforts by foe 
Government. This consideration shown to the deportees was an 
act of conciliation and 'humane statesmanship’ for which one 
cannot sufficiently thank Lords Morley and Minta It almost dis> 
arms criticism and reconciles ourselves to our good friendi Regular 
tion III 181S. 


We congratulate the Coopmtive Hindusthan Bank for the very 
' good business it has done during the last half-year 

^ * 9 ^ 9 - Banking business is a new industry in 
7^, ’ Bengal and people in these provinces have not yet 

begun to take kindly to this institution. Uunto 
the circnmstances, it reflects great credit upon its Directors, 
particularly upon its chief manager, Babu Karonamaya Gupta, for 
mving been able to get together a lakhs of Rupees for its working 
capital and, what is much more commendable, for having succeeded 
in making very good use of this money. A Co-operative Bank 
need not necessarily start with a big capital, for it expands itself 
with good and profitable work. It is, therefore, most encouraging 
to find that, in spite of public apathy in the matter, the Hindustan 
Bank has done substantial good business and been in a position 
to declare a dividend for the half-year under notice of 8 per cent. 
That is splendid to begin with, and, we have no doubt, with Babu 
Karunamaya Gupta at its head, it has still more brilliant future 
before it We hope that this Bank will be able to prove in the 
course of a few years that Hengalees may succeed tven in such a 


complicated experiment as banking on European lines, — an enter- 
prise which has so long been entirely foreign to the Bengpilee genius. 

The tragic end of Moulavi Shyamsul Alam sets one fuiiously 
_ . . B , to think, — about the future of the great body of 

erronsm m Benga young men who hover ^tween imprudence and 

idealism. That another Bengalee of very tender age should be 


soiling his hand srith the innocent blood of a trusted public seivant 
is an object-lesson in the development of the terrorist spirit in 
these provinces. The Government can spare more than a dozen 
Shyamsul Alams and as soon as one of them meets his doom in 
the hands of an anarchist another man comes up and takes up 


his place,— perhaps with greater zeal and devotion than his pre- 
decessor in office. Why should not our youngmen understand 
this is more than sre know. Terrorism in no part of the world 
has been a successful weapon in the hands of the agitator. Its 
inevitable result everywhere has been to stifien the back of the 
eiiecutive and to make Government more and more re-actionaty 


and repressive. Terrorum or anarchism, nihilism or revolutionary 
societies haVb foiled in their object in the west and have 
lesser chance of succeeding in foe Bast Why should then these 
youngmen be anxious to end thw careers at the gallows by 
taking innocent lives is a matter with which the Administrator 
and the Legislator along srith teachers, guardians and leaders 
of youngmen oitght to cooeem themselves at once. The evil 
ma^ yet be in the incipient stage. Now is the time for the 
society to Some forwaed to pat its foot dosm mercilessly upon 
this evil. We hope, therefore, tbst foe Committees that have recently 
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been appointed in Calcutta to co-operate with the Government 
in this matter will be able to devise some practical measures to 
meet this new danger to our life and progress. We would suggest 
to the Government to take a house to house census of all youngmen 
between the age of fifteen and thirty belonging to the literate classes 
of society in every part of the Empire, and to instruct their guardians 
to report to the authorities about their movements and where* 
about from time to time. The police may also use the cenana to 
keep an eye upon and watch over the movements of these youngmen 
and, if needs to pay domiciliary visits to their haunts homes 
and enquire about their whereabouts. Care should also be taken to 
verify these reports as frequently as possible. This may not effectively 
kill anarchism, but may have a tremendous effect in arresting 
the further development of the Terrorist movement in these 
provinces. 


The curtain has at last been rung down over the Alipore Bomb 
mu • 1 . It irial. What a relief \ Out of the five accused whose 
case was referred to a third Judge of the High 
^ ^ Court, 3 have been let off. We think that Justice 

has vindicated herself all round in this unfortunate case. 
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THB PRESS ACT 

FULL TEXT 

.The following Act of the Governor>(>enera] of India in Council 
received the assent of the Governor-General on the 9th Febmary 
1910, and is hereby promulgated for general information 

ACT NO. t or 1910 

Ah aet to prtmie for the better eoutrot of ike Press 
Whereas it is necessary to provide for the belter control of the 
Press : It is hereby enacted as follows 

t. (/) This Act may be called the Indian Press Act, 1910. 

(r) It extends to the whole of British India inclusive of British 
Baluchistan, the Santhal Parganas and the Paigana of Spiti. 

a. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subject or contest,— 

{a) " book” includes every volume, part or division of a 
volume, and pamphlet, in any language, and every sheet of music, 
map, cart or plan separately printed or lithographed s 

(i) " document” includes also any painting, drawing or photo- 
graph or other visible representation : 

(e) ” High Court” means the highest Civil Court of Appeal for 
any local area except in the case of the provinces of Ajiner-Merwara 
and Coorg where it means the High Court of Judicature for the 
North-Western Provinces and the High Conrt of Judicature at 
Madras respectively : 

(rf) "Magistrate” means a District Magistrate or Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate ; 

(e) " newspaper” means any periodical work containing public 
news or comments on public news: and 

. (/) “ printing j^ress” includes all engines, machinery, types, 
lithographic stones, implements, utensils and other plant or mat arittU 
used for the purpose of printing. 

3. '(0 Bve^ person keeping a printing press who is required to 
make a declaration under section 4 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867, shall at the time of making the same, deposit with 
the Magistrate before whom the declaration is made security to such 
an amount, not bdng less than five hundred or more than two 
thousand rupees, jis the Maipstrate may in each case think fit to 
require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Gov- 
ernment of India : 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinb fit, for special 
reasons to be recorded by him, dispense with the deposit of any 
secuiitv or may from time to time cancel or vary any order under 
thissutHectton. 

^ fr) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any 
pnnting-preM kept in any place in the territories under its adminis- 
tration, m respect of which a declaration was made prior to the 
commencement of this Aet under section 4 of the Press and Regis- 
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Mtion of Boolci Act|^ » used for any of the purposes described 
in section 4, sub-section (/), the local Government may, by notice 
in writing, require the keep^ of such press to deposit with the 
Magistrate within whose jurisdiction the press is situated security to 
such an amount, not being less than five hundred or more than five 
thousand rupees as the Local Government may think fit to require 
in money or the equivalent thereof in securities, of the Government 
of India.* 


4- (/) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any 
priiittn||[-presa in respect of which any security has been deposited 
as raiuired by section 3 is used for the purpose of printing or pub- 
lishing any newsfMqier, book or other document containing any 
words, signs or visible representations which are likely or may have 
a tendency, directly or indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, 
allusion, metaphor, implication or otherwise-— 

(n) to Incite to murder or to any offence under the Explosive 
Substances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence, or 

{b) to seduce any officer, soldier or sailor in the Army or Navy 
of His Majesty from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(r) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Gov- 
ernment established by law in British India or the administration 
of justice in British India or any Native Prince or Chief under the 
suxecainty of His Majesty, or any class or section of His Majesty’s 
subjects in BritNh India, or to excite disaffection towards His 
Majesty or the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 
(d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and 
thereby induce him to deliver to any property or valuable security 
or to do any act which he is not legally entitled to do, or 
^ if) to encourage or incite any person to interfeic with the ad 
ministration of the law or with the maintenance of law and 
order, or 

(/) to convey any threat of injury to a public servant, or to 
any person in whom that public servant is believed to be interested 
with a view to inducing that public servant to do any act or to 
forb^r or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his 
public functions, 

the Local Government may, by notice in writing to the kee{^r of 
such printing-press, stating or describing the woids, signs or visible 
representations which in its opinion are of the nature de^ribed 
above, declare the security deposited in respect of such press and 
all copies of such newspaper, book or other document wherever 
found to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Explanation L — In clause (c) the expression “disaffection’* 
includes disloyalty and all feelings of enmity. 

Explanation //.—Comments expressing disapproval of the 
measures of the Government or of any such Native Prince or 
Chief as aforesaid with a view to obuin their alteratidn by lawful 
means, or of the administrative or other action of the Government 
os of any such Native Prince or Chief or of the administration of 
Jusdee in British India without exciting or attempting to excite 
hatred, contempt or disaffection do not come within Uie scope of 
clause 

{») After the exinry of ten deys from the <hte of the iisne of « 
notice undec suheectioo (/), the decbiretion made ia retpect of 
•Bcbpnn 
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under section 4 of the Pten and R^istration of Books Act, 1867, 
shall be deemed to be annulled. 

5. Where the security given in respect of any pien has been 
declared forfeited under section 4, every person making a fresh 
declaratimi in respect of such p^ under section 4 of the Pren 
and Registration df Books Act, 18&7, shall dqKMit with the 
Magistrate before whom such declaration is made security to such 
amount, not being len than one thousand or more than ten 
thousand rupees, as the Magistrate majr think fit to require, in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of 
India. 

6. If after such further security has been deptmted the print* 
ing-piess is again used for the purpose of printing or publishing 
any newspi^r, book or other document containing any words, 
signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the Local 
Government are of the nature described in section 4, sub-section 
(i), the Local Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper 
of such printing-press, stating or describing such words, signs or 
visible representations, declare*- 

fn) the further security so deposited, 

ip) the printing-press used for the purpose of printing or 
publishing such newspaper, book or other document or found in 
or upon the premises where such newspaper, book or other docu- 
ment is, or at the time of printing the matter complained of was 
printed and (r) all copies of such newspaper, book or other docu- 
ment wherever found, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

7. (/) Where any printing-press is or any copies of any 
newspaper, book or other document are declared forfeited to His 
Majesty under this Act, the Local Government may direct any 
Magistrate to issue a warrant empowering any police-officer not 
below the rank of a Sub-Inspector, to seise and detain any property 
ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon and search for such 
property in any premises— 

(i) Where any such property may be or may be reasonably 
suspMted to be, or 

(ii) where any copy of such newspapw , book or other document 
is kept for sale, distribution, publication or public exhibition or 
reasonably suspected to be so kept. 

(a) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as 
relates to a search, be executed in manner provided for the execu- 
tion of search-warrants under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898. 

8. (/) Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make 
a declaration under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, shall, at the time of making the same, depwit with the 
Magistrate before whom the declaration is made security to such 
an amount, not beiag less then five hundred or more tlun two- 
thousand rupees, as the Mamstrate may in each case think fit to 
require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of liip 
Goramment of India : 

^ Provided that if the person registered under the said Act as 
printar of the newqiaper is also registered as the keeper of the 
press where the newspapm is minted, the publisher shall not be 
teqttiied to deposit security so long as such registration is in force : 
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Provided further that the Magistrate mayi if be thinks fit, for 
special reasons to be recorded by him, dispense with the deposit 
of any security or may from time to time cancel or vary any ordef 
under this sub-section. 

{a) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any 
newspaper published within its territories, in respect of which a 
declaration was made by the publisher thereof prior to the 
commencegient of this Act under section 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, contains any words, signs or 
visible representations of the nature descrit>ed in section 4, sub- 
section (fi, the Local Ooveinment may, by notice in writing, 
require the publisher to deposit with the Magistrate, within whose 
jurisdiction the newspaper is published, security to such an amount 
not being less than five hundred or more than five thousand rupees, 
as the Local Government may think fit to require, in money or the 
equivalent thereof in securitits of the Government of India. 

9. (/) If any newspaper in respect of which any security has 
been deposited as required by section 8 contains any words, signs 
or visible representations, which in the opinion of the Local 
Government are of the nature described in section 4, sub-section 
(/), the Local Government may, by notice in writing to the 
publisher of such newspaper, stating or describing such words, 
signs or visible representations, declare such security and all 
copies of such newspaper, wherever found, to be forfeited to His 
Majesty. 

{a) After the expiry of ten days from the date of the issue 
of a notice under subsection (/), the declaration made by the 
publisher of such newspaper under section 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall be deemed to be annulled. 

10. Where the security given in respect of any newspaper 
is declared forfeited, any person making a fresh declaration under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, as 
publisher of such newspaper, or any other newspaper which is the 
same in substance as the said newspaper, shall deposit with the 
Magistrate before whom the declaration is made security to such 
amount, not being less Hian one thousand or more than ten 
thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may think fit to require, in money 
or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

11. If after such further security has been deposited the news- 
paper again contains any words, signs or visible representations 
which in the opinion of the Local Government are of the nature 
described in section 4, sub-section {i), the Local Government may, 
by notice in writing to the publisher of such newspaper, stating 
or describing such words, signs or visible representations, declare-- 

(a) the ^rther security so deposited, and (^) all copies of such 
newspaper wherever found, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

la. (/) Where any newspciper, book or other document wher- 
ever printed appears to the Local Government to contain any 
words, signs or visible representations of the nature described in 
section 4, subsection (/}, the Local (k>yernment may, by notifica- 
tion in the local oflScial Gaaette, stating the grounds of its opinion, 
declare such newspaper, book or other document to be forfeited 
to His Majesty and thereupon an> polic:e-<ifficer may seise the same 
wherever found, and any Magistrate may by warrant authorise any 
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ppliosTofficer not b«loir 'the rank of SuMnipector to enter upon 
an4 seiMiQh ft>r the same in Any permiees where the newspaper, hook 
or other document may be or may be reasonably euepected to be. 

{a) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as 
relates to a search, be executed in manner provided for the eaecu- 
tion of search-warrants under the Code of Criminal Procedure, iSpS* 

13. 11)6 Chief Customs-officer or other officer authorised by 
the Local Government in this behalf may detain any padcage 
brought, whether by land or sea, into British India which he sus- 
pects to contain any newspapers, books or other documents of ffie 
nature described in section 4, sub-section (r), and shall forthwith 
forward copies of any newspapers, books or other documents found 
therein to such o^er as the Local Government may appoint in 
this behalf to be disposed of in such manner as the local Govern- 
ment may direct 

14. No newspaper printed and published in British India shall 
be transmitted by post unless the printer and publisher have made 
a declaration under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the publisher has deposited security when so 
required under this Act 

15. Any officer in charge of a post-office or authorised by the 
Post-Master General in this behalf may detain any article other 
than a letter or parcel in course of transmission by post, which he 
suspects to contain-— 

(a) any newspaper, book or other document eontainit^ words, 
signs or visible representations of the nature described in section 
4, sub-section (i), or 

{p) any newspaper in respect of which the declaration required 
by section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, has 
not been made, or the security required by this Act has not been 
debited by the publisher thereof, and shall deliver all such 
articles to such o&er as the Local Government may appoint 
in this behalf to be disposed of in such manner as the Local 
Government may direct. 

16. (t) The printer of every newspaper in British India shall 
deliver at sudh place and to such officer as the Local^ Government 
may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct, and fiwe 
of mqlense to the Government, two copies of each issne of sneh 
newspaper as soon as it is published. 

(s) If any printer of any such newspaper neglects to deliver 
copies of the same in compliance with sub-section (i), he shall, on 
the complaint of the dficer to whom the copies should have been 
delivered or of any person authorised by that officer in this behalf, 
be punishable on Conviction by a Magistrate haviqg jurisdiction 
in the place where the newspaper was printed with fine which may 
extend to fifty rupees for every default 

17. Any person having an interest in any propertjr in respect 
of which an order of forfmtnre has been made under section 4, 6, 9, 
II or xe may, within two months from the date of such order, apply 
to the High Court to set aside such order, on die ground that the 
newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the order wqs 
made did not contain any words, signs or viliible repfesen taticms of 
thaisatiire described in section 4, subsection (1). 

ifi. Every such application shall be heard and determined uy 
a Special Bench of tM High Court tomposed of diteejud^^ 
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or ivlieio the High Court coniittB of \tm than three Tudgesi of all 
the Tudgee. 

(i9)i (i). If it appears to the Special Bench that the wordsi 
signs or visible representations contained in the newspaper^ book 
or other document in respect of which the order in question was 
made were not of the nature described in section 4» si^seetion (iX 
the Special Bench shall set aside the order of forfeiture. 

(j; IVliere there is a difference of opinion among the Judges 
forming the Special Bench» the decisbn shall be in accordance with 
the opinion of the majority (if any) of those Judges. 

^ (3) Where there is no such majority which concurs in setting 
aside the order in questiooi such order shall stand. 

so. On the hearing of any such application with reference to 
any newspaperi any copy of such newspaper published after the 
commencement of this Act may be given in evidence in aid of the 
proof of ^ the nature or tendency of the words, signs or visible re- 
presentations contained in such newspaper which are alleged to be 
of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (/). 

SI. Every High Court shall, as soon as conveniently may be, 
frame rules to regulate the procedure in the case of such applica- 
tions, the amount of the costs thereof and the execution of orders 
passed thereon, and, until such rules are framed, the practice of 
such Court in proceedings other than suits and appeals shall apply, 
so far as may be practicable to such applications. 

as. Every declaration of forfeiture purporting to be made under 
this Act shall, as against all persons, be conclusive evidence that 
the forfeiture therein referred to has taken place, .and no proceed- 
ing purporting to be taken under this Act shall be called in question 
by any Court, except the High Court, on such application as afore- 
said, and no civil or criminal proceeding, except as provided by 
this Act, shall be instituted against any person for anytliing done 
or in good faith intended to be done under this Act. 

2 $, (jt) Whoever keeps in his possession a press for the print- 
ing of books or papers without making a deposit under section 3 or 
section when required so to do, shall 011 conviction by a Magis- 
trate be liable to the penalty to which he would be liable if he had 
failed to make the declaration prescribed by section 4 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

(^) Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit 
under section 8 or section 10, when required so to do, or publishes 
such newspaper knowing that such security has not been deposited, 
shall, on conviction by a Magistrate, be liable to the penalty to 
which he would be liable if he had failed to make the declaration 
prescribed by section $ of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867. 

14. Where any person has deposited any securiQr under this 
Act and ceases to keep the press in respect of which such security 
was deposited, or, being a publisher, makes a declaration under 
■ection 8 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, he may 
apply to the Magistrate within whose jurisdiction such press is 
situate for the return of the said security ; and thereupon such 
security shall, upon proof to the satisfaction of the Magistrate and 
subiect to the provisions hereinbefore contained, be returned to 
such person. 
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35. Every notice under this Act shall be sent to a Magistrate^ 
who shall cause it to be served in the manner provided for the 
service of summonses under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

36. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to prevent 
any person from being prosecuted under any other law for any 
act or omission which constitutes an offence against this Act. 



REFLECTIONS ON BSEN AND THINGS 

BY THE EDITOR 

We ft much the wiser mid the sadder at the end of ll«* 
General Election. The resulta are, on the whole, 
a surprise to all parties. In view of the return of 
INDIAN g )grge number of lepresenunive men as members 

of the Imperial and the Provincial Legislatures, it 
will no more do to say that the new regulations have been so 
framed as to prevent leaders of popular opinion from coming into 
the Councils. The return of men like Messrs Gokhale, Bhupen ra 
Nath Bose, Madan Mohan Malavya, Nawab Syed Mahmud and Sir 
Vithaldas Fhackersay to the Imperial Council, of Messrs Deep 
Narain Singh, K. B. Dutt and Baikuntt Nath Sen to the Ben^l 
Council, of Sir Pheroieshah Mehta and Messrs Parekh and Jos i 
to the Bombay Council, of Pundit Matilal Nehru and Gangaprosad 
Varma to the United Piovinces Council, of Mr. Krishnan Nair 
to the Madras Council and of Mr. Sahdilal to the Punjub 
is due to no mere accident, and must have been the outcome of 
considerable libeity and discretion among the electors of the 
Empire. Everywhere we find that the best men have invariably been 
returned, excepting in one or two cases where the defeats must 
be set down to adventitious circumsUnces. Such freaks occur every- 
where where a system of popular representation obtains, no matter 
in what form or shape. It is a matter of congratulation, therefore, 
that in the first general election under the new rales popular fears 
have been greatly belied. The question now arises whether the 
return of so many popular men has been effected with the aid of the 
regulations or inspite of them. That seems a m«t difficult question 
to answer j at any rate it is impossible to answer it before sorne m<« 
elections take place. On our part we still seem to think t at 
regulations have effectively stood in the way of more real represwta- 
tives of the people from coming into the councils than helping them 
in the same object If the regulations were 
and the system of election were not so cribbed and confined as ^ 
we* think there would not have been much to Uke ex^ton to ^ 
On another point we have been agreeably surpnsed. We have ^ 

along been urging that the policy of 

to the Mahomedan community, even m Proving 

was unwise. The elections in Eastern Bengal, however. 
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hAve removed oiir minppr^ensions to eome extent. For even 
there, where the Hindus are only 35 per cent of the pc^lation, 
they have succeeded in retnmbig to the Provindal Council as 
many as eight representatives against six of the Masaalmanii^ who 
are about two-thirds of the population of that province This appears 
to be almost a justification of the Government policy, though the fact 
remaifls on the other band that not a single Mussalman ca n d i date 
who contested a seat in the Eastern Ben^ Council ever gotf 
defeated. This shows, if anything, that there is not a suiBciendy 
large body of educated Mahomedans in Eastern Bengal who have 
the necessary qualifications or the energy or the interest to contest 
a seat in the Council. That is another point upon which it is 
difficult to make any generalisaUon. There is, however, no denying 
the feet that if the framers of the regulations were not so generous 
or partial toward our Mahomedan fellow-brethren, the Hindus would 
have swept the board in the new province. Given equal conditions, 
there is not a single Mahomedan gentleman in Eastern Bengal 
who could ever think of ever contesting a seat successfully 
with such men as Messrs Aswini K. Dutt, Ambika Charan 
Mozumdar or Ananda Chandra Ray. The need under these 
dreumstances of special representation to our Mahomedan fellow- 
brethren in the Eastern Province at least seems to be justified, 
if the principle of spedal representation on the blnis of refigion 
can be accepted at all 

On these twb points, therefore, the Government seems to bavd 
scored over ns. But to what extent artd how far remains yet' 
to be seen. We must firankly acknowledge the weakness of olir 
position about the exclusion of educated public o(rinion feoni the 
Ooubcils of the Empite. As regards the spedal leprestetatfoh 
to our Mahomedan fdlow-btediren in particular prOvlnoesof the 
Empire, we must also give in a bib Consid^ng, thetefMh 
every'peint of this complicated question it would appear to us ^ 
that ’the golden mean of' rqnasentatioo would lie' between tbe' 
exhume Govemmeht position and the extteme position we' had 
taken up'on behalf bf the educated middle claaSei of India. 

TheOeuncil rsgidations have bhen subjected to severe critidaii 
from aU'points of view. TIrete is no good travirSingibe old gttffind 
ageht." The quesdosr with 'whldi wd are now cotffionted is'nud 
wherelh the'reguiadonsriutee efted'Udr’bd#' fer have they gone' *10 
nfeedegvconflimott wishes: Mbte then one pMmndal gOvertior have' 
diiedfiyhirited at'the'eady *mddificadMM ofthesevdCdlatibrte. It is’ 
thedMiyxrf all palblicisis "ndw * to suggeet in whaf'Wliy these* rdgfilsM 
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tiona ovigbt to be modified. The time for cciticMm it over, for 
feoonrideratioQ is come. 

We ritfdl, therefore, on ear put, suggest to the Goveromeot 
the reoonsideretion of the whole question and amodifioation 
of the regulations widi a view to 

(a) remonag the disqualifications now imposed upon all dit- 
missed government servants and all men who are bound by district 
magistmtes or subdivisional officers to keep the peace for ovu ms 
months or have been charged with an offence which is punish- 
able with more Uian six months' imprisonment ; 

(fi) to leave the voters in all district boards and municipalitiea 
absolute freedom of choice in the selection of their members ; 

(c) to introduce into every electorate, as in the case of the 
Universities and alt special electorates, a direct personal vote 
and bring to an end the system of election by delegates ; 

(d) to give up the present complicated system of specml 
electorates and carry out a scheme of general dectotal colleges 
with instructions to vote for a definite proportion of members 
from among such communities as may happen to be in a minotiqf 
or in a position of disadvantage ; and lastly 

(e) to establish special electorates for the members of the 
learned professions such as law, medicine, engineering, journalism, 
etc. and for graduates of over ten years' standing in every province 
of the Empire. 

d* dt jt 

An unkindly fate seems from the outset to have dogged the 
footsteps of the organisers of the 34th Indian 
National Congress which met at Lahore in 
December last. An exception was taken in the 
Punjdb euly last yen to the propriety of inviting the Congress to 
Lahore without consulting Lala Lajpat Rai and his friends. 
Then in the mattu of organizing the Reception Committee,— if 
there was ever such a thing as the Reception Committee 
of the last Congress— the Convention puty did take good cave 
to see tint no discardant elements or advocates of advanced 
tdew in politics found any place in it. Up till thenith hour, no 
representatives of the advanced school did care to join this Com- 
e&ittoe. The personality of Mr. Iiukiahen*Lal bulked latgdy from 
the toq friwiwg in the organisation of die session in questlmi, he 
remaining the bem of 'the show till the end of die ehaptor. 
IKlMliis was unfrKtUHlte eaougjh, but mote nnfbrtmiate still wus 
-the fact that till Oedfoer hot no worthy or estimaUe pmsM 
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could be found in ell the Punjab to incept the reaponnble oflEk» of 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee ; and, in absence of any 
such man coming forward to accept it, it was Lala Harkishen Lai 
again who was elected to fill up that office. 

'llien came the difficulties about electing a suitable president 
to the Congress. We shall not at this stage mention all the ugly 
incidents that characterised the election of Sir PhetDseshah Metha 
ner is it any good at the present day to make any comments 
on Sir Pberoseshah’s (they call him Sir Leo in Bombay) dramatic 
resignation of that great post of honour. We are not one of those 
people who believe that Sir Pherozeshab or for the matter of that 
anv single individual has in him the power to make or unmake a 
session of any Congress which describes itself as national, nor do we 
believe that any person can be such an important factor in Indian 
politics as the National Congress cannot do without. But at any 
rate the grief and concern exhibited by the Mehta Press over the 
question of his resignation serve as a good object-lesson of the 
great evil of putting too much trust in the sense of duty not in 
princes alone but in autocrats also. However, as we have said, the 
fate of neither the Congress nor the country bang on the good 
wishes of any individual patriot or leader, however able and 
brilliant he might be. When Sir Pherozeshah resigned, there was 
hardly three weeks* time for the Congress to meet. But even in that 
short time, the All-India Congress Committee (mind you, not the 
Reception Committee of Lahore) managed to tide over the difficulty 
by electing Pundit Madan Mohan Malavya of Allahabad to accept 
the position vacated by Sir Pherozeshah. It is however open to 
doubt if the procedure adopted by the Secretaries in securing the 
votes of members by telegrams or letters sras one which is provided 
by the constitution of the Congress, beyond which our conventionist 
friends in other parts of the country are anxious not to travel an 
inch. But be the procedure constitutional or not, the election of 
Pundit Madan Mohan as President of the Lahore Congress eras 
accepted everywhere in India as a good solution of a bad problem. 

How Pundit Madan Mohan acquitted himself as president of 
the Congress- is a question to which we shall now address ourselves. 
It is unfortunate that Pundit Madan Mohan bad barely a week's 
time to prepare bis address. There was certainly a period in tit* 
history of the Congress when any responsible publicist in India 
could take up the office of the president of the Congress, as in the 
case of Sir Naryan Cbandravurkar, at so short a notiee. But things 
am moving hut in India and the days of Msiuriy patriotism ate no 
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note. Now, it i« not to «uy to undertake with a light heart and at 
•bert notice the leqroitsible and strenuous work of presiding over 
a aessioa of the Indian Nadonal Congress. It is therefore no dia* 
paragement of Pundit Madan Mohan when we say that his addreie 
to the Coqgfess was a little bit disappointing. Pundit Madan Mohan 
spoke no dpabt very eloquently and sometimes very feelingly and 
courageously. Here and there he made good hits and scored good 
points, but he taxed the patience of his audience to the breaking 
point by making an unconscionably long speech and travelling over 
the entire field of'Indian politics. We do not think that any man 
has any right in these days to keep an audience waiting for nearly 
two hours and a half to listen to a single speech. People would 
not ever listen to Lord Rosebery for so long a time. Lord Curzon 
did not take more than five quarters of an hour for delivering 
what perhaps remains the longest speech in the Imperial 
CounciL The most brilliant of the Chancellors of the English 
Exchequer have never succeeded in engaging the attention of the 
House of Commons in modern days for more than two hours. 
It was only Mr. Gladstone who took nearly three years in intro* 
ducing his Home Rule Bill in 1893 ; but that was ty years from 
to-day and the occasion was historic. Yet .Mr. Gladstone failed to 
keep even half the number of members of the House to their seats 
for the whole time he was speaking. We labour this point $0 much 
not to condemn Pundit Madan Mahon's want of discretion but to 
give a warning to all people who are in the habit of abusing public 
patience. In the case of Pundit Madan Moban, the prolixity and 
the nnconscionable length of his speech eras due to his inability 
to condense matters and to his mistake in thinking that a 
Prerident of the Congress must necessarily deal srith all questions 
of Indian politics, no matter how small, insignificant, or impracti- 
cable. In these days it is a rule and not the exception with the 
presidents of learned societies and national federations and social 
organisations to confine their speeches to one or two main topics 
only and leave the others to be discussed by following speakers. If 
Pandit Madan Mohan had adopted the same procedure and con- 
fined hhttself merely to the Reform Scheme, the only ^pic which 
was to the fore this time, and left other speakers to dwell on the 
miter questions, he could not only have found time to condense 
hit otamvations on the main question but have been merciful 
to his audience at the same time. There is another thing to be 
said ag^nst the practice of covering too wide a field in the pre- 
ridsntial address— it places the subsequent speakem of the Congress 
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M B great disadvantage and lessens the importance to a comddet- 
able extent of all subsequent speeches. Very often men can be 
found to bring their special knowledge, study and their etqierlence 
in the discussion of special subjects which the prerident of die 
Congress may himself lack. Under these circumstances, it becomes 
a matter of the merest necessity for the president <10 maintain 
a discreet silence over minor issues. We mention all these not 
to belittle Pundit Madan Mohan's utterance but to put oUr 
loot down against a practice which seems to have got into vogue 
in the Congress for a long time and which, we maintain, is incon- 
venient to the President^ intolerable to the audience, and unjust to 
subsequest speakers. 

With regard to Pundit Madan Mohan’s speech we shall not be 
too critical in view of the difficulties which we have already pointed 
out. Nor is there much comment to offer upon the speech, as it 
was merely a rehash of the criticism that had already appeared in 
the Press on the Council Regulations and other topics. People 
do not expect the President of the Congress to dress up stale meat. 
In Pundit Madan Mohan’s speech, unfortunately, we do not find 
any new points of criticism of the Reform Scheme, nor does he care 
to present the criticism in much attractive shape. The speech, 
therefore, is neither illumining nor informing ; but it has special 
value of its own as an exhaustive statement of the entire Congress 
propaganda. 

> 

It is evident that the Government has been overtaken by a 
sense of panic. Though Lord Minto has repeat- 
assured the public mind that there is no 
cause for alarm in the Indian political situation, 
the measures recently adopted by the Government of India seem 
to indicate that the Government is evidently arming itself against a 
pmiod of crisis. The first notable step that the Government has 
taken to cope with sedition is the counsel it has taken with the 
native princes and ruling chiefs of India. The second step has 
been marked by vesting the Lomil administrations with the power to 
prohibit meetings under the Seditious Meetings Act of 1907. The 
third has been the gagging of the Press. 

As regards the first step, it is indeed a matter of congratulation 
that for the first time in the history of British India the Govern- 
ment has gone out of its way to take the Indian Princes into its 
confidence on a question of domestic policy. In writing to the 
Nisam on the subject, in August last, the l^ceroy wrote “ Now 
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that the seditious people have endeavoured to spread their nefarious 
doctrines in several Native States I feel it desirable to address your 
Highness on the subject. These doctrines being subversive of 
internal peace and good government, and the interests of the 
Government and those of the Ruling Princes being identical, your 
Highness will agree that it is appropriate that we should exchange 
opinions on tlie subject with a view to mutual co-operation against 
.the common danger. 1 feel the time has come when we can 
advantageously concert measures and prepare a policy to exclude 
effectually seditious agitation. It is very true that in such a 
matter to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 1 do not contem- 
plate or counsel the adoption of any general rules or course 
of action. Circumstances in different States vary so greatly 
that any general policy would create endless difficulties. Your 
Highness will probably agree that each State must work out its 
own policy. Even though some combination may be necessary 
I am firmly of opinion that each State should dcill with its 
own problems. 1 should greatly value a full and frank expression 
of your opinion on effectual measures to exclude the insidious 
evil of sedition and on tlie manner in which I can assist, confident 
that your Highness, an old and valued ally of the British Govern- 
ment, will gladly help with wise advice.” 

Similar letters were addressed to about twenty other Indian 
Chiefs, the replies of all of whom have been pui dished in a special 
GazetU and show how they are tiiankful lo Lord Minto for his having 
taken them into his confidence in this matter. As regards sedition, 
most of these Princes say that no spirit of disaffection has been 
able to gain a footing in their territories. As for remedies, some 
propose a stricter surveillance of suspected itenerant agitators, 
some stricter Press law, and others a more frequent use of 
Regulation III of i8i8. 

In the matter of the extension of the Summary Jurisdiction and 
the Seditions Meetings Acts to the whole of British India, excepting 
Burma, the government has armed local administrations with powers 
which more often than not are likely to be abused. But fortunately 
up to date no local administration has taken out jhis weapon 
from its armoury and so long as it does not, it would be unfair to 
make any comments upon either the exLtence or use of such a 
weapem. 

Lastly we come to the Press Act It is taken for granted in 
every responsible quarter that the liberty of the Press has almost 
universally degenerated in India into literary license. Not many 
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weekfl befoie flie Press Bill wts introduced the Viceroy Wmtelf 
said on a memorable occasion : •* We have tolerated revolutionary 
literature too long out of a chivalrous unwillingness to interfere 
with freedom of speech.” We do not believe that the Indian Press 
as a whole have been engaged in disseminating revolutionary litera^ 
ture^ nor do we believe that it is revolutionary litarature plone that 
is responsible for the growth and development of anarchism in this 
country. The Press and the Platform are no doubt responsible for 
much wild talky but one must go elsewhere to trace amarchism to 
its root causes. It is poverty, a sense of helplessness, a spirit of 
absolute resignation to fate and a conviction of apparent failure of 
constitutional agitation in this country that lead people to despara- 
tkm. And neither the spouting or vapourings of the platform nor 
the silly writings of a wild press should alone be held responsible for 
ttie spirit of restlessness which has engendered the arnarchist move* 
ment. The Press only acts as a safety-valve and to sit tight upon it 
is neither prudence nor statesmanship. 


He would, iiideed, be a great fool who should think that in a 
country like India— ‘governed by a people who 
Tffi PRBSS ijyg several thousand miles away— there should 
be no violent interruptions to the freedom of the 
Press and the Platform. Thrice during the last seventy years the 
liberty of the Press has been sought to be curtailed. For the 
fourth time now, considerable restrictions have been imposed 
upon the freedom of speech and writing. We are not surprised 
that an alien bureaucracy should consider the press and the 
platform as powerful engines for the dissemination of seditious 
thoughts and revolutionary ideas. But the pity of the whole 
thing is that it should have fallen to the lot of the most advanc- 
ed and consistent exponent of democratic thought of the present 
age to have given his sanction to a most reactionary and repres- 
sive legislation. Of course we know that Lord Morley does 
not believe in the fetish of a free press, and he has abesdy 
expressed an opinion that the pen can be dipped in picric 
acid as much as the bomb. As a theory, of course, it is in- 
controvertible ; but in practice, if we must not use the brush 
with which Sir Herbert Risley has tarred us all black, 90 p.c. of the 
newspaper press and 97 ixc. of book presses in India have had 
aW)]otely nothing to do with either the preaching and propegatioii 
of anarchist ideas or doctrines of independence. It may of coniae 
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Mnfd (Nirposo of the Gevamment to udce out ttionf md indkeiMt 

pUMgesfrom this newspaper knd tint to show how the eril is qxeed* 
lag, hot to place a saditioos tendency to the credit of the entire 
aaers|inper press of India is a piece of indiscretion and an act of 
cn^e^ eiaggemtion which it would he difficult to excuse even 
in a Hom^ Member of the Government. No doubt, there have been 
a eliss of newspapen which have indulged in literary license 
and encouraged revolutionaty ideas, and it may also be that they are 
scattered in all parts of India, but their number is so limited that 
for the sins of the few the Government should not have punished 
the many. 

It would be interesting in this conneetitm to take a tunning 
survey of the course of legislation that have so fer related to the 
control of the Press in India. The newspaper is an exotic in 
India and was established in this country by the enterprise of 
Europeans. A few months ago we reprinted in these pages a very 
interesting article contributed by Mr. S. M. Mitra to the NtnatuMh 
CtHhtfy on the growth and history of the Indian Press, showing bow 
kindly has this exotic taken to the st^ of India. In the first stage 
of its development, it was no doubt looked with disfavour by the 
Anglo-Indian rulers who took active part in consolidating the empire. 
Even so liberal and wise a stastesman as Sir Thomas Mutiro 
believed that the fiee press was incompatible with the continuance 
of British Rule in India. Until 1838, therefore, occasioiul restric- 
tions of very vexatious nature were imposed upon the Indian Press. In 
t838 Sir Charles Metcalfe, for the time being the GovemorUeneral 

India, removed all these restrictions from the Statute Book and 
made the Indian Press as fi:ee as that of England. That was a land- 
mark in the progress of Indian administration which stands to the 
etenaal credit of Sir Charles Metcalfe. In amemorable dinner given 
by the Free Press to Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1838, Sir Charles said : 
" A free press is a blessing in any country. We have ample proof 
of the vast benefit accruing from a free press in our own country 
and in America, and it was on this proof that we acted in 
emancipating the press of India ” He farther observed that it is 
"the imperative duty of a Government to confer the incalculable 
blessing of knowledge on the people, and by what means can this be 
dfine more effectively than by the unrestrained liberty of publication 
and by the stimulus which it gives to the powers of the mind." 
There is a remarkable passage in another speech delivered on 
the same occasion which wo can not refrain from tjnoting for dm 
of thoae members of our aristocracy who ate always so 
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•nxious in theta de]H to itifle ail legitinuite upiretioiit. Sptokii^ 
at the aaae iliniier, Baba PcasaDiw Kumar Tagore reawked in 
connection with tiie emancipation of tiie Preai bp Lord Metcalfe t 
"The dap when tbe dUljacUona of colour, caate and religion end the 
diffinrenoe between the conquerors and tbe conquered would be 
totallp baniahed, when we shall be treated not asconqumed but as 
CsilosF^ulqeets of the British Crown, is, I am hap^ to aap^ 
lut approaching.” Since Metcalfe’s time there have been these 
»* e ado B a when restrictions have been reimposed upon the Indian 
i*MSfc We shall not here recall the dark daps of the sepoy revolt 
and the panic which followed and justified the restrictions upon 
the liberty of the Indian Press. As regards Lord Lytton’s Verna- 
cular Press Act of 1878, tbe restrictions were not universal and 
irere softened by tbe appointment of a Press Censor before whom 
it was necessary for the vetiMcalar papers to submit all their com* 
nients on political news. The Act was bad enough in all conscience^ 
but its scope and mischief were both limited. At a historic 
debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone made a remark- 
able attack on Lord Lytion’s measure. As a result of this strong 
attitude taken by Mr. Gladstone, the Vernacular Press Act was 
repealed as soon as the Liberal Government came back into power. 
The speech delivered by Lord Ripon as Viceroy of India while 
repealing the Act deserves to be cherished as perhaps one of the 
most sympathetic pronouncements ever made by any Imperial 
Pro-consul, llie next occasion when an Act was passed in reference 
to the Press was in 1907, when Sir Harvey Adamson carried through 
tbe Council, against the most eloquent protests of Or. Rash Behary 
Ghcse and Mr. Gokhale, a Bill for tbe confiscation of Press in 
cases of incitements to violence. 

We shall now turn to the various phases of the restrictions im- 
posed on the Indian Press during the last seventy years, n In all 
previous restrictions upon the Press the Government only penalised 
real offence. In introducing the Act of 1870, Sir Fitzjames Stephen 
distinctly laid down that nothing but 'an appeal to force’ constituted 
die essence of sedition. In Lord Lytion’s Vernacular Press 
Act tbe samq was the underlying intention of tbe Legislature. 

In 1898 when Lord Elgin amended section 1x4 A of the 
Indian Penal Coda and replaced tbe words " ill will” by 
** disaffection”, the liberty of the press sras not practically 
interfered with. In introducing the Bill which was euphi* 
mtadeally described as the Indian Penal Code Amendment Bill the 
Hon’ble Mr. Chalmeie, then Law Member of the Council, said : 
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** We have heal tngedf both from offiehd and private eonrcea to 
re*enact the Ptem Law. But we are entirely opposed to that ooorsa 
We do not want a pra» in leading strings that can be made hv 
dance to any time that its censors may think fit to call. We want 
simply a free press that will not transgress the law of the land.” 
Lord Blgiti in snaming up the debate endorsed that view by saying 
that ”as a nmtter of bet oor Legislation is not a Press Act at aU.” 
The present Press Act, however, recognises no appeal to force, no 
preaching of disafiisetion nor transgressions of any law of the 
land. It does not concern itself with the intentions of the writers^ 
but penalises all tendencies of words or representations to do 
certain filings either by implication or inuendo. 

That is where we stand today. Under the new Press Act honest 
and frank criticism of all legislative and administrative worii will 
become absolutely impossible. No man in these days wiH risk 
valuable properties in saying things what the Government may not 
fike. We are therefore mnzsied and have to remain mute until the 
Act is abrogated. It is certainly desirable that jonrmdists should be 
tauglit to measure their phrases and weigh their word^ but it is 
most cruel as well as unjust that the process of teaching this lesson 
should involve the sacrifice of all sorts of outspoken criticism. 

We can not condude this note on the Press Act without making 
a present to ottr rulers of an observation made by an Angio>Ibdian 
statesman of an earlier generafion. Speaking in reply to a depute* 
tion from the Press, Lord William Bentinck made the remarkable 
pronouncement : “ I have derived more information from the 
Indian Press of the real state of the country than from all the 
Councils, all the boards, and the Secretaries by whom I have been 
surrounded.” 


The debate over the Press Bill is a puale in eontemporary 

TUB DEBATE ^ enlarged Council of nearly sixty 

THE members, half of whom are elected, there was not 
more than two to oppose the Bill and no more 
rtittw ftfrrt ffCT to press for its restrictions to a period o^ three or five 
years. Mr. Gokhale who opposed in 1907 the Newspapers (Incite* 
mentkto Violence) Act in a stroi^ speech blessed the present biU with 
his good wishes. Mr. Chitnavis who in 1898 stood for the defence 
of the Press of India was not sure if the present bill went for 
enough. Mr. Sacbehidtmanda Sinha, a pressman himself of no mean 
reputation, had not a word of condemnation of either the principles 
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eruiyof thecl«iM$of iImI^L Hu ek)queiit nippcut of the flUMHOn 
WM eoBTeyed through a eilent vote. Rao Bahadur R. M. Modhalkar, 
whom we shall all be glad to see filling up the presidential chair, of 
the Congress at the next year or the following, was evidently of 
ophiioo that the Indian press was such a vile thing that it richly de> 
served to be put dosm with a h^h hand. These are the stalsrarts 
of the Congrett who strengttiened the hand of the Government in 
gagging the Indian Press. 

It is refoediing to note that of the other four Congressmen in 
the Council, Nawab Syed Mahmood gave a half-hearted support 
to it ; Mr. Jinnah did not open his tongue at all — he had perhaps 
taken a fright at the attitude taken up by his leaders in the matter ; 
and only Mr. Bhupendranath and Pandit Madan Mohan were left 
to lead a forlorn cause. 

The puzsle is, who of these men have voiced the real public 
oidnion in this matter,— Messrs. Gokhale and Mndholkar or Mr. 
Bhupendranath and Pandit Madan Mohan? We shall for the 
present leave the public to solve the pussle. 

It may be diflkult at the present moment to characterise 
the attitude of the supporters of this bill. But a day must come 
when these so^lled representatives of the people will feel heartily 
ashamed of the part taken by them in muading the Indian Press. 
Hie press can not sufficiently express its thankfulness to the 
splendid help rendered to it by Mr. Bhupendranath Bose and 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malavya in an hour of sore trial. We 
have indeed fallen on evil days and evil tongues and are by danger 
and darkness encompassed and we cannot suflteiently express our 
gradtude to the gentlemen who have befriended our cause at a 
moment of great crisis. That was a masterly and brilliant speech 
of his— the speech which Mr. Bhupendranath Basu ddivered on 
die Press Bill in the Imperial Council. Almost good enough, as 
the Amri/a Btuttr Patriia sunests, to live in the pages of history. 
If his eloquence has not succeeded In averdng the doom that awaited 
the Indian Press, more is the giory and honour for the noble fight 
be has made on its behalf. 

Mr. Sinlia,on the Government side, however, did acquit himsdf 
better than most of the sdf-«Wl^ leaders of public o{dnion. He 
frankly begsn by expiessiag regrM and humiliation that they Aonld 
have that day to take part in passing a measure which nndoabtadly 
—he did not seek to conceal it— placed greater obstacles than had 
ever existed on the freedom of the nress. Humiltadon indeed I— to 
put fetters upon a prem which had enjoyed liberty for nearly 70 years. 
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We however join wue with the Law Member in his dictum that 
the prtsia U a fuel which supplies the material for the anarchists. It 
has been a time*wom custom with certain classes of people to give 
a dog a bad name before hanging it We are sorry to see Mr. Sinha 
following that custom without looking into it more carefully. Nor do 
we agree^ with Mr. Advocate-General Kenrick when he says that the 
whole scope of the bill 'is preventive and not punitive and the object 
of It is not to stamp out free criticism but the abuse of free criticism 
and the attribution to Government and its officers of malignant and 
corrupt motives.’ Put down all preaching and inculcation of liatred 
of British rule and British people if you please, but why, in the name 
of suppressing crime and sedition, should you arrest the develop- 
ment of a press and choke the springs of knowledge, as Mr. 
Bhupendianath Bose beautifully put it, passeth ordinary human 
comprehension. Of course, as Mr. Sinha argued, the existing laws 
were not sufficient for the purpose of the government, but it ^^liows 
poor skill and worse statesmanship if a civilized government of the 
present day can not put down such writings in the public press as 
are likely to create bitterness and hostility towards government 
without imposing a tax upon knowledge and letters. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that the Government of India will 
THE SOUTH hesitation in accepting Mr. Gokhale’s 

AFRICAN Resolution on the South African question. It is a 
GRIEVANCES reasonable and moderately-worded motion, 

and should pass unchallenged. It merely proposes to empower the 
Government of India to stop the recruitment of indentured labour 
for Natal. Curiously enough, the Emigration Act of 1908 appears 
to have been faulty in this respect, for it gave no powers to the 
Government to stop recruitment, for such reasons as are well-known 
in the case of South Africa, of labour for the virions scheduled 
territories to which such emigration is lawful. There are many 
reasons w}\y this step should be taken in regard to South Africa. 
Apart altogether from the general question of the ethical propriety 
of the indenture system— about which we hold strcyig views— two 
main reasons may be given why South Africa should be deprived 
of Indian labour, rhe first is that it would be a gross scandal to 
continue to send labourers to a country whose laws provide for 
their disfranchisement and demoralisation and force them into a 
condition of helotry. The aecoi d is that India's high displeasure 
would be marked, in an unmi'»takable mairner, at the treatment 
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fli*t hts ywn bam aoeorded to Uie Indian coinnitta of So«(h 
Africa. The drat voald aafagutrd diow who night otbenrlM be 
bagniled into going to that land of Mgotry and intolanaoa. Hw 
aaeond would be for tha protection of those who are already in 
South Africa or who, under any ordinary civilised code, Should 
have the right, u cultured citizens of the State, to go thyre. It is 
argued that in regard to the labourers themselves, tb^ will bo 
^prived of a ready means of earning a livelihood. We dmy 
thi% and the facts themselves disprove the statement. The 
average amount brought back by an adult emigrant, after five 
years’ tremendous expenditure of physical mergy, is officially 
demonstrated to be insignificant. As against it, we know only 
too often the degree to which die moral fibre of the emigrants 
hu been sapped, and how their higher nature has been crushed 
down in them. These are phenomena common to the system all 
the world over. Unfortunately we are so rejoiced, as a rulc^ at this 
easy means of escaping from the responsibility* of considering the 
material welfare of many thousands of our compatriots year by year, 
that the moral obliquity attaching to the manner in which they 
earn their daily bread is completely forgotten by us. India will yet 
have to pay the penalty for the tears and agony of her simple, 
confiding peasantry who have sufiered and rotted in distant lands 
under terms of indenture verging upon slavery. Hien, too, it is 
argued, in some quarters, that South Africa ought to be allowed to 
do as she likes within her own territories, and that to accept Mr. 
Gokhale’s Resolution would be to foment the evil of racial fe*Hn g 
and intensify existing bitterness. Unfortunately, South Africa has 
carried the persecution of her resident Indian population too far, 
and the Transvaal has even gone to the length of striking India 
a blow in the &oe, in all the pride of race^uperiority, by dwtlar ing 
that all Indians, no matter what their degree of culture, are un- 
desirables, ate unworthy of citizenship, and will therefore be treated 
as prohibited immigrants and dassed with the scum of humanity. A 
vidous man unrestrained becomes only the more vieioua To allow 
South Africa to do as she likes with her Indian residents, who, 
disfranchised, as they are, ate Imperial wards, would be to invite a 
worse condition of affairs than already exists. And why may not 
India indicate the resentment of mortified piide ? Is it only Sooth 
Afifica’s tender susceptibilities that ate to be sedulously ngaided? 
Why ? What has that black land ever done to deserve it f 
It has recently achieved a " onion from whose benefits the Indian 
colonisu are catefhlly exdoded. For the past quartet of a 
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out tiuf, in 0A6 portion or Mother of its erei, it hM pat eftont 
•iter eftont upon the people of Indie, end hes done ite beet to 
imperil Imperial relatione with this ooantry. The very Oriony 
that hu avowedly benefited by the presence of the IndUn irnwi* 
gnmt has rained mMy IndUm trading concerns with a most wanton 
crudty, nm two yean ago passing legislation that would have 
destroyed every Induui business within ten years. That same 
Colony shows a suicide-rate amongst indentured Indians which is 
fourteen times as high os for all India>-and thinks nothing of it 
Natal imposes a tax upon freedom on every Indian lad of s6 yean 
and girl of 13 yean introduced under indenture into or bom to 
indentured parents in the Colony since 1895, destroys Indum 
fiimily life^ drives Indian men to crime and women to immorality, 
Md forces the free Indian labourer to compete at a slave-srage 
with bis indentured brother. I'liough the Transvaal trouble were 
to be ended to-morrow, the existence of the iniquitous tax 
of Natal on her " free " labouren should be sufficient excuse 
for the cutting off of her labour supply. If the Government 
of India, as they should do, accept the motion and proceed to 
act upon it. Natal, according to the confession of the materialist 
Commission that has just reported in that Colony, will directly 
suffer, as she deserves to suffer, whilst the Transvaal will be 
struck at indirectly, for she wilt gradually be deprived of 
that portion of her aboriginal native labour supply which today 
she is enabled to draw from Natal by reason of the latter’s facilities 
for the introduction of an alternative, more reliable, Md more 
skilled labour supply from India. Thus, the acceptance by the 
Government of Mr. Gukhalv’s motion will at least strike a partially 
effisctive blow at the two South African Colonies which .have 
caused so much misery to India’s sons Md daughters, and have so 
often put shame Md insult Md humiliation upon the mother-bod. 
Rebliation is the only weapon and alternative left to us now to 
bring the South African Colonies to their senses and to induce them 
to apprecbte a sense of imperial responsibility. 



DIARY FOR JANUARY, 1910 

Date 

1. A deputation headed by the Maharajah of Diirbhan^ and 
consisting of many respectable Hindus of the Punjab wait upon 
Sir Louis Dane and express their abhorrence of terroijst crimes 
and unflinching loyalty to the British throne. The L G. in reply 
expected practical co-operation with the Government instead of 
i* mere lip expressions of abhorrence.” 

j. The first sitting of the reconstituted Legislative Councils 
of the Punjab takes place today at I.aibore. 

At the AIMndia Brahmin Conference held at Lahore under 
the presidency of the Maharajah of Duibhanga various steps are 
discussed for the social and intellectual improvement of the 
community. 

A new Sugar Factory is opened today at Pilibhit in U. P. 
entiiely by Indian enterprise. 

4. The opening meetings of the reformed Legislative Councils 
of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and Ebassam aie held to-day in 
the capitels of the respective Provinces. 

The Government of India approve of the Rulen of 
the Native States in India using their own particular National 
Anthems in future on all ceremonial occasions in place of the 
British National anthem. 

The Maharajah of Jaipur issues orders prohibiting the 
impoitation of 45 newspapers including the Punjabee of Lahore in- 
to bis territory. 

5. The Travancore Agricultuial Exhibition opens today at 
Ttivandrum. 

A mass meeting of Gour Brahmans gatheied from all 
districts of Delhi division is held at Rohtak to convey their thanks 
to the Government for its having declared this community as an 
agricultural tiibe under the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1909. 

At the Travancore Popular Assembly held today Dewan 
Kajagppal Acbari submits the annual administration report for the 
ye.ir ending August 15 last showing ll»e revenue of, the State at 
1,16,98000 and the expendidure at i, 1 1,90000, leaving a surplus of 
5,08,000 as against 57000 in the previous year. 

The reconstituted U. P. Council opened today at Allahabad. 

At an iniporUnt and largely attended Conference of the Co- 
operative Credit Societies of the Punjab lield today at I^abore, 
Sir L>iii8 Dane dealt on the beneficial efiect of the co-operative 
credit system upon tlic languishing sugar industries of the province 
as well as upon the immense improvement this system has effected 
in agriculture in the province by helping to introduce grain elevators 
and many other scientific agricultural implements. 

6. An Indian loan of 7^ million sterling, the price of issue 
being gSji, bearing interest at 3^ p. c., is announced in London. ' 

A public meeting of the Mabomedans in Burma is held at 
Rangoon in which steps to organise a branch of the Muslim League 
at Burma are considered. 

The Aka, plying between Darisal end Khulna catches fire, 
causing loss of several lives and considerable damage to property. 
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8. Bhai Parmanandi Professor, Dyanand College, Lahoroi is 
arrested today under the security sections of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code and released on bail. 

The break in American values of cotion is reported to cause 
a drop of 25 rupees a candy in the Bombay cotton market 

At a meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society held under the presidency of Sir Narayen Chatidravarkar 
to express r^ret at the murder of Mr. Jackson at Nasik, it is deter- 
mined to raise a memorial in honour of the deceased. 

10. A white paper issued today gives a list of East Indian 
State Prisoners numbering 23, with the causes and places of 
detention. 

If. At a general meeting of the Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce a proposal by the president to support a resolution, favouring 
preferential trade in the British Empire, is rejected as being outside 
the scope of the Chamber’s affairs. 

The returns of gold and silver imports into India from 
April to November, issued today, show net imports of 677 lakhs’ 
worth of silver and 500 l.ikhs* worth of gold. 27 lakhs’ worth of 
rupees were examined and made over to Native States and 8 lakhs 
of British dollars were coined, but no coining of rupees took place. 

At a meeting of Christians of all denominations held at 
Madras it is decided to establish a ” Converts’ Home ” for all 
converts who are in need of it. 

The annual report on the Abkari administration in Madras 
for the year 1908-9 attributes the increased consumption to the 
growing prosperity of the classes addicted to stimulants. 

12. At the meeting of the Lahore Municipal Committee, LnUi 
Dunichand’s motion for making primary education free in the 
schools in Lahore is agreed to for one year. A proposal to make 
it compulsory for all boys of school-going age is opposed and 
dropp^. 

14. A largely attended meeting of the Moslem community at 
Mandalay urge the necessity of (i) raising the Aligarh College into 
the status of a University (2) founding at least one college for 
Mahomedan boys at Mandalay and (3) translating the Koran into 
the Burmese language. 

In the Akash Sedition case at Lahore, Mr. Ganesh Lai, 
Editor, offers an apology which is accepted by the Court, subject to 
the pr^uction of Ks 1,000 security for future good behaviour. 

The opium Revenue is shown by the leiurn for the first 
nine months of the current official year to be just one crore better 
than estimated. 

15. Lala Lajpat Rai resigns his membership in the D. A. V. 

College Managing Committee, in the Antaranga Sabha of the Arya 
Saniaj and in the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha. ^ 

22. In connection with the suppression of the arms traffic on 
the Mekran coast, two guns of a mountain battery and half a com- 
pany of sappers are added to the Native Infantry already detailed 
for this service. 

Some important correspondence from the various Native 
Princes of India in reply to a circular letter of the Viceroy on the 
subject of the means to be adopted in coping with sedition is pub- 
lished today in a special Gazette. 
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ij. At a meeting at Ahmednagar to Bombay to eap w e e 
mgnt and diagust at the recent Naaik murder a Vigilance ^mmtttaa 
ia formed of the leadii^ citiaena to guard agunat evil and to watob 
tile moral well-being of the youoger [fetation. 

*rhp operation of the wMlitiuua Meetinga and Crimea Acta 
ia extended throughout India by an order of the Government of 
India. 

Retuma iaaued today ahow an eadmated oontoimpdon of 
3x4 lakha of maunda pf aalt m tiiia year againat yap lakha laat year 
and 859 lakha ten yeara ago. 

'fhe atatement published of rupee coinage shows that, while 
amounts ranging from 16 to a^ crorea were coined annually 
between 1^3 and 1907, only 2% crorea were coined in 1908-09 and 
i}i crore in the past nine montha 

The returns iaaued by the Collector of Sea Customs show 
that there was a further advance in December in the imports of 
foreign merrhandiae into Calcutta, the total amounting to 
Rs, 4,07,84,468, an increase of Rs. 8r,$5,a68, over die figures for 
Decemitor 1908, the expansion m cotton piece-goods being no leu 
than Rs. 73 lakhs and sugar shows an increase of nearly Rs. 5 lakhs. 

The steamer Kashmir proceeding towards Rangoon catches 
fire at Dedaye causing damage to life and property of the panengers. 

16. A meeting of the citizens of Agra is held at the Town Hall 
in which Mr. Polak and others condemn the treatment of Indians 
by the South African Government. 

Mr. Surendranath Banerjea and other citizens of Barrack- 
pur oiganise themselves into a Vigilance Committee to adopt means 
to pot a stop to attempts at train wrecking on the B. B. S. Ry. line. 

A public meeting is held at Allahabad to protest against 
the treatment of Indians by the Transvaal Government. Over 
Rs. 3000 are subscribed on the spot in aid of the suffering Indians. 

17. Sir John Hewett lays the foundation stone of the Allahabad 
University Senate Hall. 

19. The editor of the Khutnabasi of Khulna in Bengal is 
arrested under section ia4A. and released on bail of Rs. 500. 

Four Marhatta and Marwari Brahmins are arrested at 
Poona in connection with the Nasik outrage. A great quantity of 
gunpowder, blasting materials and other explosives are found at the 
house of one of them in course of the police search. 

so. A resolution on the general report on Public Instruction 
in B. B. and Assam for the year 1908-9 is published today in which 
the expenditure of the Department is shown to have increased 
from a little leu than it lakhs to nearly 31 Ukhs during tiie 
year. 

A resolution on the report of the co-operative cre^t 
societies in E. B. and Assam for the year ending June 1909 is 
published today in which the total number of societies is shown 
as ayi. 

at. The Madras Government reviewing the report bf the 
Director of Public Instruction for 1908-9 published today expranes 
gmtification t|Mt the year sras maric^ by an advance evpecialty 
under demeatary edoeatioo. 

Messrs. Qotdhnn, the autiior, and Virumal and Chitumal, 
printer and Mleamaa reipectively, of the pamphlet Smitshi 
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ftfkd icciited in die Sukkur sedittoti cm in BotnbftjTi are 
aentettced to 5 yean* tnoiaportation and a fine of Ra. 5000 and 
three yean* transportation and a fine of Rs. 1000 respectively. 

The Bhumihar Bnbmin Maha Sabha holds a sitting at 
Mutsuiferpore under the presidency of the Mahara}a of Benares. 
About 6000 people attended and resolutions condemning the 
money stipulation and extravagance in marriage were passed. 

as. The Royal Indian Marine Steamer ** Hardinge” sails from 
Bom'iay with a number of native troops^ ordered for service in the 
Persian Gulf for the suppression of illicit traffic in arms. 

sg. 1*he 10th Jats are ordered to leave Calcutta probably as a 
result of a recent arrest for suspicion. 

A comet of much brilliancy is visible for the first time in 
many parts of India. 

24. KLhan Bahadur Moulavi Shamsul Alam, a Deputy 
Superintendant of Police, who took prominent part in sevend 
political cases in Bengal, notably the Alipore conspiracy case, is shot 
dead within the precincts of the Calcutta High Court by a young 
lad, Birendra Nath Dutt-Gupta, who is immediately arrested. 

ag. The reconstituted Imperial L^islaiive Council meets today 
at the Calcutta Government House for the first time. The members 
take oath of allegiance to the throne^ Lord Minto makes a remar- 
kable speech reviewing the present political situation in India. 

j 6. Srimati T. C. Kalyani Amma, the talented wife of the 
well-known Mdlyalam scholar, Mr. T. K. Krishna Menon, and the 
editress of the Sfirada Maiayalam has been elected member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. 

A meeting of the Bombay medical profession held today 
under the presidency of Sir Bhal Chandra Krishna to consider the 
Medical Registration Act^ protest against the inclusion of Hospital 
Asistants and Military Assistants and Surgeons in the lists of duly 
qualified medical men as daragotary to their sUtus and prejudicial 
to their interests. 

ay. A resolution published in to-day's Gauite on Abkari report 
notes with satisfaction the decrease in the issue of country spirit in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

a8. At the annual meeting of the Mining and Geological 
Institute of India, held today in the rooms of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the president, Mr. S. Heslop, makes an interesting review of 
the coal industry in India, rangii^; from the early discovery of the 
mineral in the Ranigunge field in 1774 to the slump in coal shares 
in 1908. 

The Gaekwar gives a refreshment party to more than 500 
depressed class pupils of the Baroda Schools. Each pupil is 
present^ with a suit of clothes and prizes. 

a8. Mr. C. R. Rao, formerly a Sanitary Inspector at^Madras, is 
arrested while disembarking from the French Mail Boat Sydmy at 
Bombay, .on a charge of possessing in his trunk a quantity of arms 
andTammunitions and prohibited literature. 

The annual meeting df the All-India Muslim League ia 
held at Lahore under the preaiderKiJr of the Prince of Arcot 

a8. 'Phe District Magistrate of Khulna in Bengal passes orders 
confiscating the local Kwmla Press on a charge of publishing 
sedition. 
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30, A numerousljr attended public meeting of all c1aaiea« 
Zeniindarsi Hindus, and Mahomedansis held at Barisal under the 
Presidency of Syed Mahomed Hosain, Vice Chairman Of the 
District Board and Zemindar of Shaistahad, to protest against t^ 
proposed introduction of the Patwary System into Barisal accord- 
ing to which men with primary education on a monthly pay of 
Rs. TO will be appointed in every village to record mutations in the 
record of rights and also to give correct and first hand? intormation 
to the authorities on every rural matter. 

31. A memorial is sent to the Bombay Governor from Kathgar 
Hit-Vardliak Sabha suggesting various alterations in the proposed 
Factoiy Bill now before the Impeiial Council. 

The Gauhdti Railway Extension is opened today by Sir 
Lancelot Hare* 
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About a Dozen Varieties 

Apply to— 

■ 

The Manager, 

THE MTIONAL SOAP FACTOEY 

uppcp aKuy!c mo, 

CALCUTTA. 


THE C(M)PBUTiVE 

HINDUSTHAN BANK. LTD. 


Dividend 
Paid f or 
the half-year 
t ending June 
30, 1909 


On Preference 
Shares, 6 per 


On Ordinary 
Shares, 7^ 
per cent. 


On Deferred 
Shares, 6 per 
cent. 

4 # 


.. ALL KINDS OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 

CORHEIT iCCOnKTS:-Inter- CAPITAL 
ests at 2 p. c. per annum Rg. 

allowed’on a daily balance 2O.Oob.OOO 
of Rs. icx) and multiple v»,www,www 

thereof. nnrmvn 


SiflIGS BAIl Interests 
sH P' ^nnum 
allowed ona daily balance j 
of Rs. 10 and multiple 
thereof. 

PSQDEITIIL BEPOSITS;-In. 
terest allowed at 5 per 
cent per annum on daily ■ 
balance of Rs. 10 up- 
wards. 

FIIBp DEPOSITS ;-are re- 
ceived and iuteiest allow- . 
ed from 4}^ to 5^ per ' 
cent, per annum. 

SPEqU. DEPOSITS ;-are re- 
ceived for special periods 
and on special terms. 


DIVIDED. . 
INTO . . 


(i) 20,000 Pre- 
ference Shares 
of Rs. 100 

each. I 


(2) 60,000 Ordi- 
nary Shares of 
Rs. 50each. 


(3) 1 5,00,000 De- 
ferred Shares 
of Rs. 10 each. 


FOR ^ARnCVLARS M^PLY TO- 

KARUNAHATA GUPTA, 

Chief Manager, 

14 1 HareStreett Calcutta, 





the HINDUSTHAN 

C04PBMTIVf \mmi SOCIETY, ltd. 


30 ,< Daltiousle Square, Calcutta, 


j» $r 


Authorised 

Capital 


1.00, 00, 000 

(ONBCRORB 
of RUPBBS.) 


* 


Divided into shares 
ofRs. too each, payable 
in annual instalments 
of not more than Rs. 5 
per share. 

Subscribed shares 
paid for up to 31st July 

1909. Rs. 03,00,000 

nearly. 

Policies issued to the 
face value of over 

Rs. 38,00,000. 

In providing Poli- 
cies warranted safe, 
sound, up-to-date and 
best by the modern 
Science and Art of 
I Insurance. 


HINDUSTHAN 

CO-OPERATIVE 

INSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 

LIMITED, 

CALCUTTA, 

j» 

STANDS 

PKE-EMINENTLY 

FOREMOST. 

* * 


Sureodra Nath Tagore, B.A., 

Zemindar, Calcutta,* 

Gtnmi Secntafy, 

Brajcndra Klshore Roy Chowdhury, 

Zemindar, Gouripore, Mymensingh, 
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ADDS A CHARM TO PERSONAUTY 

Kavir^ N. N. SEN’S 

KBSHRANJAN 


T%t dbcHmlntHng people c»B U the acme of delkoey and a 
hoaeput in perfwneiy. Ktshtanfan b an inimtUhb 
preporaHon* Ahuays eopbd hat never approached— 

I 

Keshkakjan has all the sweetness of spring flowers imprisoned 
jn glass. 

Kbshranjan is fully medicated. It cools the heated brains, 
restores lost hair and brings back the lost hue and lustre of prema- 
turely grey hair. 

Re.* I per bottle. | Post free 1-5. 


hon’elb syed amir HOOSEIN, NAWAB-BAHADUR, 
C.I.E., Calcutta, writes find it very cooling and agreeable. 

GOURI SANKAR DEY, if.A,BL, Reychand Premchani 
Schalar Calcutta, writes x^Ktshranjan OH is sweet scented and 
possesses cooling effects. 


tSh.^B.'hwaa. Pvasli 

ITS EFFECTS AFTER ILLNESS. 

There is nothing equal to CHYAVANA PRASH for building up 
health and strength afltei any illness that leaves the system in a 
weakened, run-down condition. It is especially good after influenza 
Pneumonia, pleurisy, Bronchitis or any illness affec^ting the throat 
or lungs ; also after fevers, measles and digestive disorders. No 
other remedy has such a soothing, healing effect upcm throat, lungs 
stonMch and intestines, and no other remedy will so quickly and 
surely promote appetite, improve digestion and impart renewed 
strength and vigour to the enfeebled system. It is pleasant to take 
and agrees perfectly with the most delicate stomach. 

Price for a week ... Re. 1 | Packing extra ... As. 5. 


THE ATORYmC SI8TEI OF HUDD lEDiClIE 

In Btigltsh^ by Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen. Complete in 3 
Volumes, containing two thousand honestly printed pages. It deals 
with Theiapeutics, Patliology, Pharmacy and full descriptions of 
reducing di^erent metals with an exhaustive glossary of plants in 
Hindee, Sanskrit, Bengali, with their Scientific names. 

Price 3 Volumes complete Rs. 8 1 Packmg ft posuge Rs. 1-4 
I, I »i H 4I V „ As. la 


TTflYTRAT muiewi oovximiiaNT widical DivtoMA.Hou>sui 

NAQBNDRA NATH SEN, 

Mawsaa OF THE cHaMiCAi. social Y, FAais ; LOfttCUtDIFl 

SOCfETV orClfBIflCAtlNOtrStaY, LOKDOIIt 

SvaoiCAW Aio sociarv, iONDOM f Ae.« Ac. vAUyVn 

‘ Tdkrait "teOeteita, CALOnTA.* ' 
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^ Our SurafHa lead the way. Because 
it is cheap, deliciously-scented, tho- 
roughly medicated and best for the 

< 

1 

ed 

growth and nourishment of the hair. 

- 
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Price per phial ... ... ... 12 As. 

Packing and Postage ... ... 7 ^ 

8. p. aiN~& co.’s 

swmsn mrvws. 

Pride of the Indian Industry. 

EAU-DE-COLOGNE'-Is f>oth a 
~ — Ittxoty and a necessity. It temoTes 
seyete headache and all netyotis 
ills. 

Largs, 12 As. per hot | Small 8 As. per bol. 

LAVENDER WATER-Qtdte 
tinlifce those spatioas brands in the 
market. It is specially prepared to 
suit refined tastes and fashions. 
Has a peculiar sweet and lasting 
perfume^ equhralent to the Beat 


12As.perbet | Ri.8permt. 

MILK OF ROSES<>Enthrals the 
mind by its delicioos scent 1 its 

1 appfication imparts a lostre, softness 

I and delicacy to the skin, destroy 

pinqiles, scabs, blotches, freckles, and other compteadonal 
derangements. 

PrtM per pMal ... 8 A% I Trineil ehargre 5 As. 

Triple eithet of Hover prodiists. latnral imiete Hover eseenees. 

White Rose, Lotm^ Ess, Bouquet, Kamini, Chantpaka, Gan* 
dharai. Jasmin^ Bela, MaKifca, bottled in Fioestxut bottles, 
each bbttle in an elegant lilk-corered box. Price per bottle 
Rs. 1*0, and Re. I. 

Our Diiry for 1910, with uutul information, free on a^plhatm 

S. P. SBW eft Ooep 

iiAinntAOTimaao oHaansm. 

19*2, Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 
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TtfmulHC , ,1 I«KAUMUD1.'» . 

! Best ! . 

Addrm .A |g J CALCUTTA . . 

I The J 

' ' I BestI ' ' 

J 

Jhe best is always the best. 7^' t 
day all leading men and women of | 
all classes of the society recognise | 
that the best hair^oil is I 


;UNTAL-KAUMUDI TAILA 

se only 12 as. per ? oz. bottles. 


It is the only scientific preparation | 
for keeping the brain cool, removing | 
all dandruff and other scalp troubles. | 
and producing a luxuriant growth of | 
the hair. It is charmingly secured and | 

f , * 

never becomes sticky or rancid. t 

I 

Kaviraj R* C Se% L.S1S* | 

aiA CORNWALLIS STRRBT, CALCUTTA | 
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DIARY FOR FEBRUARY, 1910 


Ooto 

1. Biiendnuiath Datta^Gupta, the murderer of Moulvi Shamiul 
Alam, is sentenced to death by the High Court of Calcnt^ 

The Maharajah of Jhind issues a aotificatkm prohibition the 
importation into bis State of ten newspapers, including the Amitmasar 
Ptmkttf the PmiabH and the Bm£aSatt, 

X A congratulatory dinner in honour of Mr. Amir All took place 
in London in which there were present many distinguished persons 
tike Sir A. L]^l, Bhowanaggree ana Sir B. Fnllm. , 

Anant Laxman Kanhari, an accused in the^Nasik tragedy, is 
committed to the High Court Sessions and the renudning 6 accused are 
committed on charges of abetment of murder. 

A meeting of the members of the Name Sudra Sikha Smitl is 
held at Jlnlakati in Eastern Bengal in which severM resolutions are 
passed for trying to impart moral and religious education among the 
Namasutbas. 


3, A Press communiqiu issued today provides for a grant of Rs. i $ao 
to the family of Shamsul Alam for their immediate necessities. 

The results of the first matriculation examination of the Muras 
University held in accordance with the new University regulations, 
pnblished today, show that out of 1902 candidates only 150 pamex 

The opening ceremony of the Agricultural wd Indnstrw 
Exhibitions at Dhubri and Sylhet in A^m is p^med to ^e 
Lituteiumt'Govcroor of E« B, and Assam and Mr. JeSrieSi tno Diitfict 


’ A nmSto^on published in the current issue of E. B. and Assam 
Gasette states that, owing to the conduct of the inhabimtt of s^, of 
the viBues within tto jurisdiction of Munshiganj and Srinagar rohn 
Stations in the Dacca District, it has been deaded to increm 1m 
number of Police by foe appo’mimimt o[an additioud ^ 


r Inspector, 4 1 

bo <iuartiv6d ii * 

1. A Bin to provide for ‘foe better control of foe In^^Js 
ImieidiiSod iMO^ Viceroy’s Leipslativo Council by . ^ 
iUaiey and is referred to a Select Committee, eonsisti^ of Mr. Sinha 

and Ssnatarium in Soufo India is touM 

tofom *• American Arcot Mission at Punganur, North Arcot, on a 
wmtf} scalOe 

$. Sir HaroM Stuart's letter t^ard 

to foe lecommendattons of tte Cpnfwna c 
Simla in October last is published today '?»«««« -f e 

to foe cini^g out of statistical inquiries end the preparation ot a 

mMarial survey of the provinces. 
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& Stimsti QayMriDnridMivorf 

Womans wsHv taftoilMticalir tlw qmA of tdaoiUmanffV m , 

WOflMfl* 

% The Governor of Mndita onnoiuMM a Stile idwlinhiit of jCiio 
per imam fbr two yma iveiliMe In imad in ^ PieiM«io ia u» 
cittntintyeirfisvitMf ofgUk»*iBakIng. ^ t » ^ 

I . Mr, Gpi eihi llri l , mtor of the ' Ahuh », Qelhi, pid^thl peafNl 
In the Akin Sedition die, ii kt off hp the Conrt of the Spedil 
Mifiitmto on hit nibmitting an apology. 

A krgely attended meeting of all eaitei and etoeda k hen in 
the Bradkugb Hall, Lahore, to coaiidet the situatian of ladkaa in 
South Afind under the piesidenqr of Sir D. P. Saaion, in whidi Mr. 
Polak makei a itiiting appeal for the Transvaal Indiana. 

The Preu Bin is passed mto law and the releue of the nine 
ffeportees of Bengal is announced by the Viceroy in the Imperial ConneU. 

9. Referring to the Indian revolutionary journal " Mohantal ”, 
printed in Berlin, Reuter telegnpha Biat it is condusively proved that 
there is not the uightest trace of any revolutionary activity among the 
fiandfnl of harmless Indians in Berlin. 

In the Administration Report of U. P. for 1908-09, just published, 
it is acknowledged that the Indian Press of U. P. bears no tesemblanoe 
to the violent press of Bengal. 

II. A public meeting of the citixena ti Bareilly is held in the 
Town Hall to aym^hise with the grievances of the Transvaal Indians, 
Mr. Hand Kisore Rachar presiding. 

A right royal reception is given to Mr. Aswini Kumar Dutt at 
Jhalukati and Bansal on hts release and return home. 

U. Nitode Baran Das, Printer of the Hitahadi newspaper, who 
was charged under section latA, I. P. C., is sentenced to one yearis 
rigorous imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta. 

14. A 'Cmference of Bengal leaders is hdd in the rooms of the 
Indian Association to consider what stms should be taken to cope 
with the growth of anarchism, in which, after some discusrion, a Central 
Association anda Press Association is formed, consisting of many leading 
men of both Hindu and Mahomedan immunities. 

15' The Dhubri Exhibition in Assam closes today. 

The opening ceremony of the Patti-Pooknr Branch of the 
Baraaet-Basirhat Railway is performed by his Honour the Ueatenant- 
Governor of Bengal 

16. In the PttUkkitn sedition cue at Khulna in Bengal the Editor 
is sentenced to ngorons impriamment for 4 years and the Printer for 6 
months under sections 134A and 153A. 

The Editor and Printer of having o ffered an 

nnqualifkd anology are kt off with a fine of 100 rupees each. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir fprobibits the entry into hk State 
of foe Urdu newspaper " Zamindar ” i^blished at Karamanbad. 

lnfoa‘*Swaraiy»''eeditioacaseat Alla]iabad,aladef igymrs, 
Satiih Chandra Biswas by name, k sentenced to 3 mttiAs* simpto 
im^risrom^t Oktikt Magisttite forrefbringtetakeeath as a 

The Khuka Industrial and Agricultural Bahtbitioa k opened 
by foe District Magisnrme. 

Sir John ai^ Lady Hewatt formally open the Hewett Weaving 
School md foe Lady Hewett Zenana School at Betahankiia foe UMtea 
ftnvinqes. 

Blfvea awp are anested in difihraat keafitka of Howrah and 
Calcutta in oonnection with foe Netra Daoolty casa. 

tl in foe ASpoae Bomb Cesob Kriabnaiihmi SanyaL Snail Emnar 
Sen amd Indrenafo Handy ere acquitted by Mr. Juitioe Matriiqifod hod 
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BkmAm ChmAn Sen nd 8Myw>driaith Bosei are f tttmctd to 7 yean* 
tfwaqporii^ « youi’ rmrooi faaim 

told iiAdn> tto i^tt* 

diiiey d tfM anftrehitt propaganda tt ataenjlg 

cMhMnad. 

ip. In fiqplp to a ttomorU tom the Paisl commonity hr •eparnie 
reproMCitta^ tto Gotornor of Bombay says that there are not enffioient 
grtondi tonllow fhdm a separate election or right of recommendation. 

21. On tibe reopeniog of the Parliament amr the general election. 
Lord Lansdowne oeclarA that E^ltsh public opinion was much pnzslea 
at the simultaneoas introduction ofthe Press Act and the release of the 
Bengalee deportees. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith* while supporting the 
release of the deportees, stated that it was the deliberate opinion m the 
Viceroy and Lord Morley that there was no justification, on social or 
political grounds* hr keeping the deportees any longer under restraint. 

The case against all the accused in the Patiala sedition case is 
withdrawn, but they are ordered to quit the Patiala State by His 
Highness. 

Birendranath Dutt Gupta, murderer of Khan Bahadur Shamsul 
Alam, is hanged today in the Presidency Jail of Calcutta. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has granted leave 
to Clarke, a former District Magistrate of Mymensingh, to appeal 
against the two judgments delivered by the High Court of Bengal 
against him in the Jamalpore riots case. 

A crowded meeting of the citisens of Gorakhpur is held in the 
Campler Hall to consider the question of the Transvaal Indians, the 
Hon^le Narsingh Prosad presiding. 

A meeting is held at Tuttcorin with Mr. K. Srinivasa Row, 
Sub-Judge, in the chair, to consider tto question of the elevation of the 
depressed classes. 

A determined attmnpt is made to wreck the 39-down Goalundo 
Mail oa the £. B« S. Railway early in the morning, but the driver, 
happening to notice some objects on the slippers from a distance, 
averted the disaster. 

Mr. Montagu, the new Under-Secretary of State for India, in 
reply to Mr. Rees in the House of Commons, says that Lord Morley is 
considering a special provision for the family of Mr. Jackson who was 
auassinated at Nasik. 

34. The first case under the new Press Act comes up before Major 
Parker at Belgaum in Bombay who inflicts a fine of Rs. 200 upon the 
proprietor of the Dundiary Press for publishing about 50 notices without 
unprint of the Press on them. 

The appeal preferred by Nirod Baran Das, Printer of the 
** Hitabadi”, against the sentence passed by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate in the ^Hitabadi*' sedition case in the High Court is admitted 
by Messrs. Justices Stephen and Camduff and bail is granted to him. 

In reply to a question put by Lord Curson, Lord Morley says 
among other tilings that strict neutrality will continue to be observed 
by the Indian Government with regard to the Tibetan crisis and that 
Dalai Lama will to received with the courtesy and respect due to a ruler 
of his high spiritual authority when he arrives at Darjeelma. _ . . . 

as. ^ a meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, Mr. Gtohale 
auivesaiesotation to the effect that the Govemor-General-ln-Cpuncil 
toanumtemBd to prohibit the recruitment of indentured labour m British 
Itokiftr tto eohmy of Natal and is supported by many other members. 
Tto Recointioii Is accepted by the Council. 

lathe Imperial Council, the Finance Member, while intioductag 
tin finaneiit statement fbr 1910-Tf, proposes a tosh taMtkm on liquon 
and toae^ on stiver and petroleum and an lacreaM m court-fees end 

with a view to obtain an additional revenue of A9^,ooo. 
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The IttdiMtritI uid Agricttltanl BshiUtion tt Khnliiein Bengei 
is dosed todey. 

Ataaeetnordieeffgeiieitlaieeting of the Medns Glass Woifcs» • 
Ltd., a resohitioB is passed to taise the mital of the conpasy firom 
a Uikht to 4 laks and to issne out of this Rs, i^oyooe worth of new 
shares, reserving the remaining lakh for a further issne. 

36. In reply to a question firom Sir William Bull, Mr. Montagu says 
that the law with regard to seiUtion in India applies to Indians and 
Europeans alike. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


• GENERAL 

A HoiUe Uadartaldiig 

An influential committee has been formed in India to collect a 
lakh of rupees (;£6.666) towards the cost of preparing a aitical 
edition of the Mababharata, a work the need for which was affirmed 
at a meeting of the International Association of Academies in 
London in 1904. The text of the great Indian epic has undergone 
numerous chan^, both bjr addition and omissitm, in the course of 
centuri^ and the object of the critical edition, now being arranged 
for, is to constitute the text from which all existing manuscripts of 
tiie Mahabharata, both of Northern and Southern India, ate deriv- 
ed. Well< 4 cnown Sanscritic authorities in Europe and America have 
offered their services as collaborators in the undertaking. 

A akh BovivnUst 

Altogether unaffected by the turmoil of an English General Elec- 
tion, many Indians assembled in Westminster, in January last, 
commemorate the anniversary of the birth of Guru Gobind Singh, a 
Sikh of the thirteenth century, who helped to carry on the mission 
of harmonising and strengthening the many different religious forces 
of India. Professor Tega Singh gave a lecture dealing with tlie 
work done by Guru Gobind Singh and his predecessor. Guru 
Nanak. India, said the professor, was still spoken of as a divided 
country, but though there might be many superficial differences on 
account of the diversity of reUgious beliefs, be was confident that 
India would be united within the next half-century. Speaking of 
the great revival that came to India in the thirteenth century, he 
stud that the pioneers rose up, as did Luther, to do away with the 
system of caste from which the country was suffering, and to make 
a rdigion of love instead of one merely of dogma. After them 
came Guru Nanak, and to him was given the task of reoigan- 
ising India. He preached against hypocrisy and formalism, and 
Guru Gobind Singh continued Nanak's work, believing that religi- 
ous teaching should readi every man in bis own language. 

Lwd Oanon on bulla and the Ootton Tmdo 

In a speech at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, Lord Curson 
dealt with Mr. Cbutdi^’s contention that, if England decided 
for Tariff Rriform, In^ would not merely abolish bar counter- 
yatlmg etdse on the eottrni products of her mills, but would 
impose protective duties upon our cotton exports to India, and 
upon Bnglirii manofimtores in general "This apprehension,” said 
Lord Curson in reply, "is a mete chimera. India is not in a 
poritioo to take up such an attitude. It ignores the very elements 
M the Constitutional position. India is not a self-goveming colony, 
nut is governed from Westminister. Is it likely that any Secretary 
of State would seriously propose that India should be allowed to 
treat this country as, for instance, Germany might do ? It would be 
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• deeUmtbm aot merdj of fiscal iodapendaoce, but of hoatili^ 
batwaaa the two conntriei. No one in his sensea coidd conteai* 
{data each * sitoadon ekseept iridi honor. No friend of ■ 
would pn^oM sudi « idtttion. I base been Kdd that there ie a 
•bong IRntfaetionist moveniMit in India, and I think that map 
well oe the case, fiat nothing amuses me more than when I see 
our LdMor and Socialist members ctf Parliament goirik over to 
India, most ardent Free Traders, before tbejr start, and oeeoming 
hot Pkotecdonist once they reach Bengal.” 

Who le the Bienl B n oee e eor ? 

In spite of the somewhat definite statement that the Viceroyaltjr 
of India will be offered to Lord Kitchener, there is good reason for 
stating that no such step is as yet contemplated. The Government 
are m something of a quandi^ in consequence of the diffieultjr of 
fintUng a successor to Lord Minto. Lord Minto is amdons to tetite. 
He has had eaceptionally trying time since be succeeded Lnd 
Carson— '•perhaps the most that any Viceroy has had for a genera* 
tion. His life has been attempted more foan once, and it was 
only at the pressing request of the Government that he decided to 
remain longer. It is beheved now that the post will be offered to 
Lord Macdmnell. This would be a remarkable departure from pre- 
cedent, for no civU servant has ever held the Viceroyalty, but the 
Government would probably justify the appointment on the ground 
df the gravity of present conditions. Probably no man alive has 
greater experience of India or a better reputation as an administrar 
tor— though he was hardly a success as Irish Undm-Secretaty. He 
rose to the behest post in the Indian Civil Service, and it is well- 
known that Lord Lansdowne when ^ceroy formed the very highest 
opinion of his abilities. Lord Macdonnell is popular with all classes 
of Inffians. He is a man of ironsrill, who can be ruthless when ocea- 
don demands, but he hu learned to respect the few fundamental 
prejudices of the Indians. The Viceroyalty ihu some time bade 
offered to the Earl of Dudley, now Governor-General of Australia, 
neither he nor Lady Dudley has enjoyed the best of health since 
leaving England, and on this ground Lord Dudley had to refine. 

Balms of OMtova 

Says Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, m.p.: “ Whoever comes to India 
uid does not rit down on the pbun below Chitore with a history 
at his elbow and a plan onnislap,and then go up the hill— on 
an elephant if possible— to the ruin^ temples, pawoes, basaars, 
tanks, and the stdl almost perfect towers, might as well have 
stayed at home. My friends are dinning it into my ears that there 
b no ImjSa. 1 do not know, but Chitore gives me sometfaing to m 
npop. Round these waUs tradition has woven most sacred garlanos. 
Wen^Kng hoe’s way iq;> the long dg-sag road, which is flanked 
an along by masnve walb and spanned every now and again by 
a frosnSm gate, one may still imagine that he heats the tramp of 
die Ridj^ eavwy going out to die, and it is easy to transbte the 
hum oivnices and other sounds which come down and go op 
fieom the villages at the tim and bottom of the MU as the mdal 
songeffireWooMOfMiigtotoeirawfiildeathby fire in the cavern 
ef tha nalaae tafiber tuui become prisoners in the hinds of the 
Hogulia tito wni^ idace b a vast temple of chbahy. Throngh 
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Umw ud otar these ruined haeps onedioaldgo 
if head and foot, The ran eat nhOat wa lingaiad Hien. 
Iilp the land wwdUad with the beating of tom tome ; lighta 
giekttad from the teoqilee ; the bum of piajren rose on vmf 
hwidi qaaw hmaa moved in ,tba gathering gloom. The speli 
of the hughtp Past fM upon us. At Chitor the past is dead, and 
COiMb from Ha grave at nightCslL But not fitroff, intbe 
new eaidtal of the State, Udaipur, the Old Time still lives in the 
light of day.” 

Pvobimn of Undlln 

At a meeting bald in London early in the yeu. Lord Cromer ex- 
pressed approval of the deeision*->tbongh entertaining some doubts 
in regard to certain detaila— to associate educated Indians to a greater 
extent t^ beretofore with the executive government of the country. 
It had also been decided to po at one bound to greater lengths 
than amteated to him to be wise in the direction of effecting legisla- 
tion through the machinery of representative bodies largely 
composed of elected members. It was now useless to hasard any 
conjectures as to what consequences would be produced by these 
bold experimrats. We must await the result with what patience 
we could. It would, however, be well for England, better for 
India, and best of all for the cause of progressive civilisation in 
general, if it be cleuly understood from the outset that, howevm 
liberal may be the concessions, we had not the smallest intention 
of abandoning our Indian possessions, and that it was highly 
improbable that any such intention would be entertiuned by our 
posterity. The foundation-stone of Indun reform must be the 
steadfast maintenance of British supremacy. In this respect, 
concluded Lord Cromer, something of the clearness of poUtical 
vision and bluotness of expression which characterim the 
Imperialists of Ancient Rome mif^t, not without advantage, be 
iiDj^ed to our own Imperialist policy. Nations wax and wane. 
It may be that at some future and far distant time we should he 
justiS^, to use a metaphor of perhaps the greatest of the Latin 
poets fLucretiusX in handing over the torch of progress and 
dvflisation in India to those whom we had ourselves dvilised. 
An that could be said at present was that, until human nature 
entirely changed, and until radal and religious passions disappeared 
from tne face of the earth, the relinquishment of that torch would 
almost certainly lead to its extinction. 

Vlw ni<H>a Anarohmt PMtpngnndn 
Reutat's rramsentative learns that, owing to stetements appea^ 
ing in the Rtitnb Press, the Berlin political police have conducira an 
inquiry Into the allegation that an Indian revolutionary jooqMl, Mahan 
ffmmr by name^ is printed in Berh'o, and that the editor is believed 
fobeayonpg Indian who recently fled from the Uner Macedonia at 
l i m a fl ia. A seatebfrig investiga^n, however, has shotn that the 
Jownal b certainly not produced in Berlin, and police experts are in 
a poiHion to prove that the type used is English, llte paper is dso 
elntqet oaitainly English, though it may possible be BCbiao. 

investigation baa shown that there are not mcne than half-n- 
doien Indiamw Berltn,--ellb«rmiess, of whom two are student^ the 
btheti being employed in restaurants. The Berlin police have been 
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iiitarniittenUy oocupifid with the Indian anarehist propaganda since 
February, 1908, when both the British Embassy and the German 
Consul>Genm at Bombay called their attention to statements made 
in connexion witli the AUpnr case'that a vatt and-Btitish cons{dtaey 
was being carried on in the European capitals. Insestintion hsis 
failed to elicit the slightest trace of anjr resolutionary activity among 
the handfhl of Indians in Berlin, and it is emphatically pdttted out 
in (rfScial quarters that, with the Prussian system of oomralsory 
registration of all residents and visitors, it would be impossible fw 
an Indian to live in Berlin, much less to carry on an illegal propa- 
ganda, without the knowledge of the police. && Indian known to 
assouate with anarchists would be ruthlessly expelled if he carried 
on a propaganda inciting to murder or reoellioo. He would be 
prosecuted and would be liable to ten years’ imprisonment, so that 
It is exceedingly unlikdy that Indian revolutionaries would favour 
Berlin as a centre of activity. Ihis attitude of the German author- 
ities is not the outcome of a desire to stand well with Great Britain 
or ary other Power, but simply part of the policy of keeping " their 
own house clean." 

VlM Arpa SamaJ and Baditlon 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab has replied 
to a letter from the President of the Arya SamaJ at Lahore, re- 
questing the Lieutenant-Governor to make an announcement 
as to the attitude of the Government towards the SamaJ, and 
desiring an assurance that it is not to be prosecuted as a body. 
It was explained that apprehension had been caused to the members 
oftheSamaj by the prosecutions launched in the Patiala State 
against certain members of the Patiala branch of the SamaJ, and 
rmerence was made to tumours of action in contemplation in 
British territory. The reply states that Sir Louis Dane does not 
tlisguise from himself the fact that many authorities entertain 
an opinion adverse to the Arya SamaJ, and he recognises that 
it is an association capable, if not guided by wisdom, of pioducing a 
great deal of mischief, more especially when local branches of the 
SamaJ come under the control of mcmben who may have a seditious 
incliiMtion. But the laeutenant-Govemor is not convinced that 
as a body the Arya SamaJ is at present disloyal and seditious and he 
believes that many of the members are actuated only by a desire 
for religious reform. He says that to his knowledge the Arya SamaJ 
contains a number of earnest and devoted men who have done 
much for die cause of education and also, he believes, for social 
reform. The fact that they belong to the Arya SamaJ will not, he 
feels sure^ be allowed to tell against them, and that any charges diat 
may be bibught against them or any other memhets of the SanuJ 
will not be prejudiced merely on aocouut of such membership, 
unless and undl the SamaJ is proved and declared to be a seditious 
body. At a meeting of the SamaJ at Lahore a resbiutioo was 
pasSM expressing most sincere and heartfelt thanks to the Lieute- 
nantGovemor for his sympathetic pronouncement, and assuring his 
Honour that in the future as in the put the Same} will ” stick to 
hs right and righteous path of religious and social reform in this 
country and ebewbere, u clwlked out by its great and revered 
founder Swami Dayanand." 
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IoMmui in tli« VnuutvMl 

Mr fr ivol Mviewing in England the general position, 

Aa Ifidiane in the South Afrken colonies mentioned that 
Sew i«re in Natal UnJay something Ujte 60,000 indentuwd 
ijSuwar* — he was not spt^ng of the Chinese in the Tnnsraal, 
tot of Natal and British Indians, He might on some futuw occa- 
hase'vefy to say as to the treatment of these indentured 
But he would content himself then with telling them that 
^ treatment of these Indians in Natal was such that the suicide 
rate among them stood about 550 pw minion, many times in e»ma 
S the suicide rate of England and Wales. In the wake of the 

Indentuwd labourers went to the Colony a number of merchants, 

a few lawyers and doctors, shopkeepers, and hawkers. Some 
h or d e*’ into the then Transvaal Kepublic and settled 
there, and trouble arose with the European traders who did not like 
the wmpetitioo of the Indian tradm. The latter nwer ag^ted 
mow than a^ per cent of the white population. There tod never 
been any flying of that country by Asiatics, but the white traders 
olaved uwm that colour prejudice which bad always been indigenous 
with the Boor. In 1885 the Government of the Transvaal made 
certain proposals to the Imperial Government, which had a sort of 
suserunty over the country, suggesting the passing of legislation 
which imposed certain disabilities on Indian and Chinese coolies. 

Ihere never had been any Indian coolies in the Transvaal. How* 

ever the law was passed, and ever since the war, in spite of the 
righteous indignation of Lord Unsdowne and Lord Selbome and 
Mr Alfred Lyttelton’s promises, Indians had found every obstacle 
plaixd in their way on getting permits to return to their homes m 
the Transvaal. For a year and a half 30,000 Indians were debarred 
from leiuming. The Indians, who had helped to 
Pretoria, found that the law was not to be repealed and that Uieir 
rights wew to be signed away. 'Natives’ 

Dolitical rights, and by tome strange freak "natives had been 
i?tepreied\.V7^ves of In^" The Indians ^ 

wew liable loWShEregate^irfcompminds and subjected to the ^3 
tax Next they found that a law passed against Boer nreconolables 
had been distorted into an Asiatic ^elusion Act to keep out loyal 
Indian subjects who had not resided in the Iransvaal previous to 
the war. 'iWy Indians outside the Iransvaal were classed as 
undesirables, with paupers, lunatics, lepers, and W 

of their colour. When Lord Milner invited them to tato out identi- 
fication certificates the Indians demurred, but as a 
registered themselves, hoping for pw« and ‘h* "S^t to c^ on 
their business. But the same old agitation ww X 

1006 a Eegisttation Act was paswd rendenng the f^er certificates 
mStorT arSl wquiring the^ssue of new ^rtificatra with rnost 
insultiM conditions attached. Including the taking of 
The wdioance, however, did not receive the Imperial sanction to- 
the Government were on the eve rf granting responsible 
seC»ern^t to the Transvaal. But the 

the Law. and the British Indians met and took solemn oath 
!ws mtlik":; their communal ^igu. .i hey tejk om no 
reuiairation certificates. In time Mr. Gandhi and other leaders 
3 issued wd wnTto gaol. This did not intimidate the rest 
of the Indian community. In view of this insolent defiance by 
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** mere coloured people,” General Smuts promised to iweal the 
law if the Indians would take out the new certificates. This was 
done, and then General Smuts went back on his word. Thereupon 
the new certificates were made a bonfire of, and this was followed 
by an Immigration Law which excluded the whole of the 300 
millions of Indians who had not previously resided in the Transvaal. 
During the last two and a half years nearly 3,000 British Indians, 
old men, young boys, had passed through the Transvaal gaols in 
consequence. The prisoners had been housed in tents, half frozen 
because of insufficient clothing, half starved for the want of proper 
food, and bullied by brutal Kaffir warders. Every device had been 
used by the Transvaal Government to break the resistance of these 
people, but the fight was still going on. Business had been ruined, 
young Indians had been deported ; but the men were fightinig for 
their communal honour, and all that the Imperial Government 
would say was that as they had granted self-government to the 
Colony they could not interfere. This was the new Imperialism 
which said that the strong should be licensed to outrage the weak 
and the defenceless, who were to be cut off from any appeal to 
justice. We, in this country, said Mr. Ritch, were responsible, for the 
fair treatment of the subject races, and it was for us to make the 
responsible Ministers understand they were not representing the 
opinion of this country. A White South Africa” must mean a 
repression of the ambitions of the natives of South Africa, and that 
the Indian must go, or the white superiority would become impos- 
sible. He asked that meeting to send a message of sympathy to 
their fellow Biitish subjects who were fighting for a great principle. 

Sir A* Lyall on Indian History 

At a meeting of the Central Asian Society, held in London on 
February 9 last. Lord Ronaldshay, m.p., presiding. Sir Alfred Lyall 
read a paper on ** Some Aspects of Asiatic History” in the course of 
which he said that towards the close of the z8lh century the British 
Government at home began to giv^ serious attention to Indian 
politics. But the English nation at large knew little about them 
and found Anglo-Indian books unreadable. Those who wrote from 
special personal knowledge of India very rarely possessed also the 
gift of imparting it in the style and shape demanded by the high 
standard of ever-popular literature, and consequently their books were 
rarely read. This general ignorance imd inattention was very damaging 
to the reputation of Indian administrators, who seldom got a fair 
hearing. He believed it was Macaulay who first woke up the English 
people to a general interest in the early exploits of their countrymen 
m India during the 18th century. Macaulay’s famous essays on 
Clive and Hastings actually created the public opinion almost 
universally bdd up to the latter part of the 19th century upon the 
bold political strokes by which these resolute Englishmen knew 
anything of these things ; he implicitly believed Macaulay’s version 
of them, and it would have been vain to protest tliat there was 
another side to the story. Yet, although Macaulay’s strictures were 
severe, and in some degree unmerited, the general effect was to the 
advantage of Clive and Hastings ; for he set them up on a pedestal, 
he brought out the heroic element in their deeds and character, and 
the signal services that, in spite of their faults, they rendered to 
their country. Qualities of this kind were always appreciated 
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by our people, who were not diipoied in such cases to be hard 
upon moral shortcomings. If a man commanded success, the 
nation was not greatly concerned to inquire whether he deserved 
It. These essays were a fine example of the power of style. 
Macaulay was a^ great impressionist who knew the art of managing 
detail so as to bring out striking efiects, to sharpen the leading 
pointo, and to group his figures in high relief. A few strokes of his 
pen illuminated the whole landscape and we had befme us a picture. 
In two brilliant pages of bis essay on Clive, he sketched the scene 
of confusion and strife of races which followed the fall of the 
Moghul Empire. It would be remembered that he begins that 
essay by deploring the little interest excited among Englishmen by 
the great actions of their countrymen in the East. The subject, 
he says, was to most readers insipid and even positively 
distasteful, and he adds that the fault lay partly with the historians. 
Unfortunately, Macaulay’s splendidly rhetorical essays on Clive 
imd Hastings only threw into deep shade the sober Anglo-Indian 
literature. The general reader was quite satisfied with Macaulay ; he 
had no desire to go further ; and the plodding conscientious Anglo- 
Indian writers, mostly men who had spent their lives among the 
scenes and people whom they described, were left more than ever in 
obscurity. Even Mountstuart Elphinstone, the best and most read- 
able of Anglo-Indian historians, was discouraged. He had just 
settled down to an account of the growth of the English dominion 
under Clive and Hastings when Macaulay’s essays appeared. He was 
dazzled and disheartened by their brilliancy. He decided that 
James Mill had treated the period philosophically and Macaulay 
dramatically, in a manner that left him no excuse for going over the 
same ground, and he abandoned his work in a fit of despondency. 
We thus lost all but the first volume of a history which, so far from 
being superfluous, would probably have succeeded in just those 
parts of the subject which Mill and Macaulay misunderstood or 
unintrationally misrepresented. James Mill had no sympathy with 
the difiSculties of the English in India, nor did he rightly understand 
the surface of Asiatic States and societies. Macaulay saw at a 
glance the whole panorama of the wreck of the Moghul Empire, 
and the tossing sea of confusion upon which the English embark^ 
so absolutely. But he was, at times, inaccurate as to facts and their 
sijgnificance, for he had not Elphinstone’s familiarity with them, or 
his profound insight into Asiatic character. Macaulay was content, 
as an historian, with making a bold plunge into that labryinth of 
complicated events. His two essays were flashes of genius that 
illuminated, for the moment, that obscurity that hung over the field 
of Anglo-Indian war and politics in the i8th century. 
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White Paper [ 330 ] has been issued in England containing a return showing the names of persons in India who are now detain^ 
he provisions of the Bengal Regulation 111 of x 8 i 8 » and kindred Regulations ; their cast» race, or nationality ; the grounds for their 
on ; the place and nature of their detention ; and the date from which their detention commenced. The following are the details ■ 











INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 

ladluiOoal 

A reeently'iMued publication of the Indian Commetetal Int«Iii> 
gence Depptmcnt shows that last year there were 135 joint stodk 
companies engaged in coal production in India, with a nominal 
ciqpital of 5,404ii4hi of which ;^4, 384,833 was paid up. The 
total numbw of persons employed in coal'mining in India in 190S 
was 139,173. In that year the production was 13,769,635 tons, as 
compared with 1,015,310 tons in 1878. About 90 per cent of the 
output is produced in Bengal. The consumption in 1908 was 
Railways, 3,684,000 tons; port trusts, 91,000; bunker coal, 
1,100,000 ; inland steamers, 500,000 ; jute mills. 635,000 ; cotton 
mills, 843,000 ; iron and brass foundries, 538,000 ; tea gardens, 
p4,ooo ; colliery consumption and waste, 1,300,000 ; other forms of 
industrial and domestic consumption, 3,879,000 tons. The imports 
of coal in 1908 were 330,149 tons, and the exports were 571,583 
tons, mainly to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Sumatra. 
Nearly 98 per cent, of the coal used on the railways is Indian, and 
most of the vessels that touch at Indian ports use Indian coal. 

mdtauiDnttM 

Import Duties before a5th of February last were levied under 
the Indian Tariff Acts VllI of 1894 and I of 1906 on almost every 
item of mercluuidise at 5 per cent, advalorem. Machinery, Coal 
and Cotton Yams were free. 

Import : 

Cotton Piece-Goods per cent. 

lion and Steel i per cent. 

Petroleum 1 anna per gallon. 

Ale Beer, Porter, Cyder, etc. 3 annas per gallon. 

Spirits Rs. 70 per proof gal. 

Perfumed Rs. no per Imp. gal. 

Liqueurs Porters Rs. too per Imp. gal. 

Sparkling Wines per 3-8 Imp. gal. 

Still wines per 1 0 per Imp. gal. 

Salt per I o per maund. 

Special duties are levied on Sugar. 

Export : 

Rice in and without husk As. 3 per Indian maund (837 lbs.) 

AH other articles free. Since the 35th ultimo, on additional duty 
has been imposed on the import of silver, petroleum, liqueurs salted 
fish and tobacco, both cured and raw. 

Indiui RnUtvaj DwwnlopiiMBtn 

The Government sanction to the Indian Railway programme of 
ipto-xi, on a i 6 j 4 crore basis, enables the Railway Board to put 
in hand at once certain new lines, as funds are available for the 
preliminary work op to the end of next March, wheii the pro- 
pamme-money can be drawn upon. These new lines include, in 
file Punjab, the aft. 6in. line from Kalabagh to Bannu, which will 
open up the Makarwal coalfield; in Eutern Bengal and Assam, 
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the netre^uf^e railway to Mangaldai, which will aerre an import- 
ant tea diitnct ; in the Central Provinces, the Balaghat-Katangi 
aft 6in. line, passing through manganese areas and providing also 
for local recjuirements. In Burma, the Southern Shan States 
I^lway, which the Local Government and the mercantile commu- 
nity have advocated for several years. The programme, says the 
TBnsr ^ India, provides ample funds for pushii^ on the 
Allahabad Rai Bareli lin^ which is now being constructed, as well 
as for the Sitapur-Shahjahanpur and Sitapur-Palamau projects, on 
which considerable progress has been made. The important Itarsi- 
Nagpur and the Chmdwara-Nagpur lines will also have large grants 
made to them so that work may be rapidly proceeded with during 
1910-11. 
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THE NEED AND METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

In April last a valuable and suggestive paper on this subject was 
contributed by Mr. F. J. E. Spring. The question has also been 
treated in more or less detail in various articles in the periodical 
Press during the last year or two. Some apology is therefore need- 
ed for the choice of the subject for another paper. 

The very great impoitance at the present juncture of all the 
complex problems connected wtth the utilization of the industrial 
resources of the vast continent of India is my only excuse. Mr. 
Spring confined himself in his discourse almost exclusively to the 
educational aspect of the question. His lucid exposition of the 
many faults underlying the educational system now in vogue in 
India left little more to say. It must, however, be remembered that 
it was not possible for Mr. Spring, within the compass of bis paper, 
to deal with all the aspects of the industrial problem, and it is my 
object to draw attention to some other branches of the same ques- 
tion. 

The ^eat importance of the subject will be gainsaid by few. 
The position of a state in the comity of nations is now adjudged in 
accordance with its economic strength. For the preservation of 
peace, tbt war expenditure of the nations is reaching enormous 
figures. In conformity with the progressive ideas of the day, vast 
sums are spent on schemes of social and sanitary reform and 
amelioration. All these objects involve heavy taxation, and heavy 
taxation can be borne only by a nation which has many sources 
of economic wealth. In India, agriculture is practically the only 
source of national wealth. Of all industries, agriculture is peculiarly 
dependent on variable atmospheric conditions, and it is extremely 
difficult to guard against unfavourable circumstances. The national 
revenues in India are on a very precarious basis, and it is therefore 
a heroic task to inaugurate any extensive scheme of social, admini- 
strative, or mililtary reform which involves consistent expenditure 
of money for a prolonged period. This is perhaps an explanation 
of the defect noted by our late Comnlander-in-Chief, that statesmen 
in India do not look sufficiently ahead. In order, therefore, to 
raise the position of India, or even to maintain her position, among 
the various component states of the Empire, and in the scale of 
nations, it is imperative to multiply Ae source of national wealth 
developing industries other than agriculture. To avoid misappre- 
hension I may mentign I do not belong to the school that holds that 
my country is poorer now than it was one or two centuries ago, but 
the real question is, whether the wealth of India is increasing as 
fast as the wealth of the other countries of the world. 

The imperative necessity of the development of the industrial 
resources of the country is also evident when we consider what is 
known as ptrsonal or initmal wealth as distinguished from maimat 
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wealth. In an agricultural country the great bulk of workmen are 
unskilled labourers, and although the landed gentry in every country 
is remarkable for its culture, enterprise and public spirit, there is a 
wide gulf between the two classes. Even in India at the present 
day, at least in North India, the stress of competition is g^u- 
ally diminishing the number of peasant proprietors. The middle 
classes in such a society come to be competed almost entirely of 
men belonging to the public services and the lower ranlm of what 
dre called the learned professions. Now it is a well-known fact in 
polititical science that public spirit and the feeling of a corporate 
life are fostered much more quickly in towns where there is an 
artisan class than in villages. 'I'he freedom of industry, an enterprise 
consisting of ** a certain independence and habit of choosing one’s 
own course for onesdf ; a self-reliance ; a deliberation and yet a 
promptness of choice and judgment ; and a habit of forecasting the 
future and of shaping one’s course with reference to distant aims” — 
all these qualities taken together— are, according to Professor 
Marshall, the fundamental chracteristics of modern business life. 
These qualities will be developed in a nation only along with the 
growth of a many-sided industrial life, and they will be lacking in a 
state where aU activity is limited to a few monotonous grooves. 
These are also the qualifications which fit and prepare a people for 
political life. The moral is obvious in the existing political situa- 
tion of India. 

In view of the intricacy and complexity of the problems, one 
welcomes the attention that has been bestowed on them in recent 
years by the official as well as the non-official world in India. 

A g^t deal of important work has been transacted at the annual 
meetings of the All-India Industrial Conference, held in successive 
years since 1905 at Benares, Calcutta, Surat and Madras. Similar 
conferences with more provincial aims have been held in other cities 
of the Empire. Some extremely able and informing papers have 
been contributed to these meetings by gentlemen holding responsi- 
ble positions in the public service or in the industrial and mercan- 
tile world. A noteworthy feature of these conferences has been the 
discussion of the subjects in a broad, moderate, and rational spirit, 
altogether different from the tone one often sees displayed in the 
public Press and platform in India. Much credit is due to the 
organizers of the Conference for helping to create a healthy public 
opinion in India in industrial matters. i*he State has also helped 
in the same cause by timely and considered action. The new 
department of commerce and industry, initiated by Lord Curzon, 
had for its first nrinister Sir John Hewett, who is well known for his 
deep and abiding interest in industrial development. The depart- 
ment has ever since been sympathetic towards indigenous enterprise: 
the organizers of the Tata Ironworks have publicly aeknowledged 
their indebledness to it for assistance in various forms. One of the 
very first acts of Sir John Hewett on assuming the reins of govern- 
ment in the United Provinces was to initiate a survey of its indus- 
trial condition and possibilities, and to preside at a conference in 
Naini Tal of representative oflfoials and non-officials, which went 
thoroughly into the question of establishing a sound and comprehen- 
sive system of technical and industrial instruction suited to the 
needs of the province. The recommendations of the Conference 
were practically unanimous, and gradual effect is being given to 
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them. Uahappily, the famine of 1907 and 1908 exhausted the 
financial resources of the provincei and the larger schemes embodied 
in the resolutions of the Conference await more prosperous times. 
More recently the government of Sir John Hewett has taken another 
step towards the removal of irksome burdens on trade and industries 
by examining carefully the evil effecu of the Octroi system of muni 
cipal taxation. The example of the Naini Tal Conference was 
followed by the Madras Government, who convened a similar 
conference at Oolacainund in the autumn of last year. 'I'he Got ira- 
mund Conference had the advantage of a first-hand knowledgi. of 
the valuable pioneer work done in the province, often under very 
adverse conditioiks, by Mr. Cbattertou. In the new province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, a icpteseiitative conference, to deal 
with the same question, met at Dacca in February last. 

In the matter of an industrial sur\ey also, the action of the Gov- 
ernuient of the United Provinces has been followed by similar 
measures on the part of other Local Governments. In Bengal, the 
Honourable Mr. J. G. Ciimming has brought up to date the indus- 
trial suivey conducted by Mr. Collin in 1890. Mr. Cumming also 
cx.nnined tboioughly the prestMU condition of technical and indiisiiial 
instruction 111 the province, and Ins excellent report was published 
last autumn, 'fhe industiial surve) of Eastern Bengal and A ^^cUTl 
was carried i»ul by Mr. J. N. Ciupia, 1. C. S., and his repoil was 
the basis of the deliberations of the Dacca Conference. In tbw» 
Central Provinces, the industrial survey has been eutiusted to the 
able bands of Mr. C. E. Low, C. 1 . E., and 1 expect bis report will 
be soon before the public, riie Government of Bombay, 1 undei- 
stand, lias decided to have the survey carried out in sections by 
experts in different industiies, and a gentleman is now engaged in 
examining the indigenous textile industries of the presidency. As a 
result of these activities and deliberations, schemes of technical and 
industrial instruction have been foimulated by all the Local Govern- 
ments in India, and are now before the Supreme Government. The 
newspapers to hand by a recent mail stale that these proposals 
have to wait till the present finaiicial exigencies in India have dis- 
appeated. Our late Viceroy and the late Oommander-in-Chief <igree 
that in Indi.i fine should look ahead. Large and conipieheti^ive 
schemes take a considerable time to miliaie, as u good many preli- 
minary and sometimes unforeseen obstacles have to be overcome. 
It is therefore to be hoped (hat the schemes submitted by the Pro- 
vincial Governments will receive early consideration and approval, 
so that initial ariaiigements may be taken in ii.uid immediately, and 
the actual schemes launched as soon as money is available. 

In an(»ilier direction also a good deal of excellent work lias been 
done in recent years. I refer to the liolding of industiial and agri- 
cultural exhibitions and competitions. 'Hie initiative — one is pleased 
to Dole — came from unofficial souices. Exhibitions of (he vaiious 
indigenous industries of the country were held at Bomoity and 
Benares in the autumn of 1904 and 1905. I'he exhibition held in 
Calcutta in the winter of 1906 receiv^ considerable aid, financial 
and otherwise, from the Government of Bengal, and was opened by 
His Excellency the Vicetoy, who delivered a most sympathetic 
speech on the occasion. In the following year the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces and Berur decided to co-operate with 
the responsible public leaders of the province in holding an exhibi 
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tion At Nagpur. Thanks to the splendid organising capacity of Mr. 
Low, of the Indian Civil Service, who was ably seconded by several 
non-official gentlemen, the Nagpur Exhibition of last winter was a 
remarkable success. The Government of the Punjab is now asso- 
ciating itself with the Princes and the public of the province in 
organizing an exhibition at Lahore during the ensuing winter. 
Arrangements are also already in progress in the United Provinces, 
with the direct aid and under the patronage of the local Government 
to hold an exhibition at Allahabad in the winter of 1910-1911. 

It is obvious that the Government, as well as the people, are now 
fully alive to the need of industrial development in India. There is, 
however, great diversity of opinion regarding the scope and method 
of such development, and the rest of this paper will be devoted to 
some consideration of this branch of the subject. It is exceedingly 
desirable that the principles on which industrial work should proceed 
should be clearly threshed out ; although there is no one royal road 
to industrial progress, much waste of time and money and conse- 
quent disappointment will perhaps be avoided if we have from the 
beginning a clear conception of the ideals we are pursuing. 

It may be' taken as axiomatic that attention should first be directed 
to the establishment of such industries as would utilize raw material 
already available in the country, and would produce commodities 
for whirh there is an already existing demand in the country. 

«> The Tata Ironworks Hflford an excellent illustration of this type 
of industry. I'he raw niMterials — iron ore and coal— are locally 
obtained ; the main products— pig-iron and steel — if of sufficiently 
good quality, will have a ready market in India itself ; the bye- 
products in the shape of various chemicals are also likely to be 
consumed in the country. Other examples of possible industries 
which would have equally favourable conditions, would suggest 
themselves to all who have studied the trade figures of India. There 
is at present an enormous export of oil-seeds from India. The 
total value in 1906-1907 approached nine millions sterling. These 
seeds are utilized in Europe and America for the manufacture of 
various articles of commerce, and also for cattle food. During the 
last few years the export of cotton-seed from India has increased by 
leaps and bounds. If well-organised cotton oil-mills are established 
in India, there is every likelihood of the cake finding a ready sale as 
cattle-food in the country itself. The edible oil will sell as a suitable 
substitute for GJIti (clarified butter), of whic'h the supply is now 
falling short of the enhanced demand. 'Fhe remaining products 
like soap-stock will also be useful for other growing industries in 
India. The prospects of the industry have been fully set forth in 
an excellent pamphlet written by the bireclor-General of Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Take agpin the case of paper. 'Fhe import of paper into India 
in 1906-1907 was valued at more than half a million sterling. 
Education is spreading in India. 'I’he number of books and perio- 
dicals printed every year is increasing. 'I'he growing trade and 
commerce of the country would also help to augment the demand 
for paper. The raw materials^ for paper making are available in the 
country, though not in an exactly accessible form. Fibrous grass 
from the foiests at the foot of the Himalavas is now mostly used 
by the few Indian mills ; but, with enterprise and organization, 
large supplies of wood pulp and wood meal could probably be made 
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aviulable from the forests of spruce and silver fir in the aiouiitaios. 
The trade in hides and skins affords another illustration of this same 
point In 1906-1907 India exported more than ten miilioub' worth 
of hides and skins. 1'he consumption of leather goods of uU kinds 
is much larger now in India than it was thirty years ago. 'I lie 
import of Iniots and shoes only has practically doubled itself witliin 
the last ten years. Yet, the number of tanneries and properly 
equipped leather factories in the country exceedingly few. We 
may also glance at the business in dyes and tans. In the trading 
days of the East India Company the vegetable dyes and tans of 
India were among the staple objects of commerce between the 
East and the West. Now, the ex{^rts under this head, if indigo 
be excluded, are practically negligible, while the imports amount 
to nearly two-thirds of a million sterling. It is true a gieat 
portion of the imports consibts of synthetic products of coal-tar, 
but the vegetable dyes and tans of India are still there. Nu 
systematic investigation has ever been made regarding a reduction 
in the cost of their manufacture, or an iuipiovemeiit in the processes 
of tht-ir utilization. They have simply been neglected. Moreover 
as the Professor of 'I'inctorial Chemistry in one of the leading tech- 
nical Universities in this cuuiitiy recently remaiked to me, there is 
no reason why synthetic dye-products should not be built up from 
some of the numerous raw resources available in India. 1 have« 
cliosen this itlustratioo to show how a ceitain amount of puie scien- 
tific reseiirch work must be done in order to facilitate the industrial 
revival of India. Much hope is entertained that the *1 ata Reseaich 
Institute at Bangalore, which is now getting into working order, will 
accomplish much useful woik in this direction. One must not, 
however, forget that India is a vast continent, and it will be impos- 
sible fur one institution, however well equipped, to cope with the 
numerous problems that await solution in different parts of the 
Empire. In agriculture the State has recognized this point by 
employing scientists who devote themselves to the problems of each 
province apart fioiii the expeits wiio work at the Imperial Institute 
at Puss. Similarly we require in India at the present day industrial 
research laboratories for eacli province. I'his is a moderate demand 
considering the numerous laboratories at work in European and 
American countries. Even England, which awoke rather late to the 
necessity of scientific industrial research, has now a large number 
of expensively equipped institutions dotted over the indusiiial 
centieK of the country, and they receive liberal aid from the State. 

If all this activity is necessary in countries pre-eminent in industry 
and commerce, how much more is it required in a backward State 
like India I 

While all thoughtful persons are agreed that industrial develop- 
ment is urgently needed in India, there are two schools of opinion 
regarding the scale on which the industries should be levived or 
inaugurated. According to some authorities, efforts should be 
restricted to the regenerating (tf the many indigenous hand-indus- 
tries that flourished in the country in days gone by, while others 
contend that in these days of mechanical and scientific improve- 
ments, when the whole world is one vast market, it is useless 
attempting to resusritate or holster up the dead or decaying cottage 
industries, and all endeavours should he directed towards the 
establishment of modern factories fully equipped with all the latest 
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appliances, and manned in all ranks by the best trained labour. 
There is a great deal to be said from the sentimental and sanitary 
point of view in f«v >iir of the opinion of the first school. In cottage 
industries the artisan is master of himself, and his assistants are, as 
a rule, members of his own family. 'Inhere is harmony in the work, 
with the result that the product has one, at least> of the essential 
qualities of art. Although the large industrial towns, like Bombay, 
Calcutta, or Cawnpore, are of comparatively modern growth, town- 
planning is a science yet unknown in India ; the industrial towns 
are also the most insanitary, and artisans in these places live under 
the most unwholesome and, if one may use the expression, iin- 
Indian conditions. Sentiment has, however, very little influence in 
business matters, and the experience of all western countries has 
demonstrated beyond doubt that hand-power in most manufactures 
has very little chance against mechanical power. Moreover, it is 
not certain that hand-workers, even in India in the days when there 
was practically no competition with the macMne-mude goods of 
the West, earned anything more than the absolutely hare necessaries 
of life. During a fairly extensive inquiry into the indigenous indus- 
tries of the United Provinces, nowhere did 1 come across any 
stories or traditions of a hand-worker rising to a position of wealth 
or affluen''e. As has also been pointed out by modem economists, 
the use of coniolex machinery enhances hy a considerable degree 
the demand loi judgment, intelligence, and generally faculties of a 
high order. Moreover, machinery performs the more fatiguing and 
monotonous parts of any particular manufacture, leaving the artis'ui 
free to devote iiimself to the parts of the work that are interesting 
and require skill and judgment in manipulation. The sentimental 
considerations are n(»t, therefore, entirely in favour of hand-indus- 
tries. As regards sanitary considerations, in the present conditions, 
if no attention is paid to the matter, a village can be ns unhealthy 
as a town In the province of Bengal the villages are, as a matter 
of fact, ninrh more unhealthy than the towns, which have organized 
some system of drainage and water-supply. With the experience 
gained in the industrial towns in India in the past, and with lessons 
learned from the many recent town-planning experiments in Western 
countries, it should not be difficult to render the future industrial 
centres as sweet and healthy as the present towns and villages. 
Tilt* two chief arguments against the introduction of power indus- 
tries are therefore not incontrovertible. It may, however, be at 
once concede*d that in the jmrely art industries, which cater for a 
limited number of discriminating customers, liatid-power will always 
rel.iin a predominant position. Thus no one advocates the intro 
duction of extensive machinery in the manufacture of the beautiful 
silks of Benares, the embroideries of Agra, the pottery of Buland- 
shahr, or the art metal-work of Lucknow, Delhi, and Moradabad, 
although the adoption of better tools and appliances may l>e feasible 
and desirable in all these indiisiries. The enthusiasts who have 
he(Mi in recent years working so steadfastly for the revival of Irish 
industries have grasped this point, and everyone admits that the 
quality of the art products of Ireland, like laces and carpets and 
poplin, will only deteriorate if mechanical power be employed for 
their manufacture. 'I'he question of giving new life and vigour to 
the art industries of India has received considerable attention in 
recent times, and it is not necessary to dwell any longer on it in 
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this paper. In the case of comiiiodities, of which the demand is 
laige, and only staiul.ird qualities are required, it fs eminently 
desirable that the late^ modem methods of manufacture should he 
employed. Sugar will afford an apt illustration of my meaning. It 
has been cultivated and manufactured in India from time immemo* 
rial, so much so that the Sanskrit word for sugar seems to have 
given the ifame for the commodity in most countries of the world. 
£veti now sugar-cane is the most favourite crop in all lich land and 
among the best type of cultivators in Northern India. Sugar rehu- 
ing is perhaps the most important industry in the United Provinces, 
where the average annual produce has been roughly valued at ten 
crores of rupees, or seven million sterling. The methods of cultiva- 
tion of the cane, owing partly to the system of land tenure and 
partly to defects of agriculture, are far from eronomical, while the 
industry of pressing the juice and refining and crystallizing it follows 
processes extremely crude, primitive, and wasteful. During the 
last few years, in spite of an artificial inflation of the demand for 
country sugar caused bv sentiment and prejudicp, the imports of 
cane sugar from Java have increased immensely in value. The senti- 
ment in favour of countty sugar is bound to die out sooner or later. 
'I'he most up-to-date methods are in vogue in Java for both cultiva- 
tion and manufacture. Japan is now making elaborate preparations 
for the cultivation and mniiiifarture of sugar accoiding to the latest 
scientific methods in the island of Formosa, which possesses a soil 
eminently suitable lor cane The indigenous industry in North India 
is threatened with ruin unless timely steps are taken to reorganize it 
on modern scientific lines. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
any injury to the industry of sugar refining will have disastrous 
results on the best forms of cultivation in the traces affected. 
Another illustration of the need for the introduction of modern 
machinery will be found in the conditions of the industry of manu- 
facturing domestic vessels of brass and copper, 'Phere is a very 
large demand for this kind of article, and seveial towns in Northern 
India, like Miizapiir, Benares Farrukhab id, Lucknow, and Mora- 
dabad in the United Provinces, Berhampur and Bankura in Bengal, 
throve on Ibis style of business. In the case of copper, imported 
sheets have aluays been used to a large extent. In recent years 
imported brass sheets ha\e been fast replacing the use of old brass 
melted down or recast into njew shapes. The artisans are fairly well 
paid, and the sanitary conditions of the industry are satisfactory. 
Within the last decade or so these iiietal-workeis have been threa- 
tened with very .serious conipetiiion. The consumption rtf machine- 
made enamelled iron-ware is increasing very much Aluminium 
vessels turned out at the factory in Madras and also imported are 
gradually finding their way to remote cniintry villages. Tlie 
wealthier classes are taking to the use of glass, china, jjind eaitlien- 
waie. Moreover, mill made brass and copper vessels of standard 
shape and size are being»sold in the large bazaars, which were at one 
time monopolized by the hand-made article. Looking ahead fet a 
quarter of a century nr longer, one fears that the thriving I 'rass- 
workers of North India will find their occupation gone unless 
meanwhile the industry is reorganized and power machinery utilized 
to replace the slow and fatiguing parts of the b'lnd processes. 
I'here has been a good deal of controversy in recent years regarding 
the prospects of the hand-weaving industiy in India All over the 
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country this is far the most important industry at presenti and by all 
accounts the weavers just tnanaae to earn a bare livelihood where 
they have not already been compelled to throw themselves on to 
the land or to adopt some other occupation. Much attention has 
been devoted within the past few years to the invention and popula- 
rization of efficient looms and other accessories, and to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the weavers by many indirectI methods. 
The measures adopted in the different provinces are all more or 
less in the experimental stage, and no safe deductions can yet be 
made. It seems clear, however, that the hand industry is the most 
likely to retain its position in the weaving of fine artistic fabrics and 
of very coarse cloth, the two extremes which the larger factories do 
not for obvious reasons care to touch. There is also a much greater 
prospect of the hand industiy being successful when organized in 
the form of small factories managed by trained business men than 
when the individual weaver carries on all his work of buying and 
manufacture unaided, without co-operation or division of labour. 
In other words, the hand industry has the greatest chances of sur- 
vivnl when it adopts the methods of the power industry without 
actual resort to power machinery. 

What 1 have said about the relative advantages of power and 
hand industries must not be taken to imply that I in any way 
deprecate or dibcountenance measures taken to foster cottage 
industries. On tlie other hand, 1 am strongly in favour (jf all 
possible steps being taken to give a systematic training to tiie 
workmen in their various crafts, to introduce more efficient tools 
and implements, and to enable the artisans to buy their raw 
materials in the best market, and to sell their finished products for 
the most advantageous prices. We are now in India passing through 
the period of transition in industrial methods that took place in 
Europe between 1780 and 1830. The industrial revolution in 
England, as you are all aware, caused untold misery to individual 
workers. With the experience of Europe to guide us. our object 
should he to minimise individual suffering as far as possible, and 
gradually 10 fit the handworkers of India for the changes that must 
come eventually. 

Another point on which much difference of opinion has prevailed 
is whether an elaboiate system of technical and industrial instruc- 
tion should follow or precede the actual establishment of industries 
in India. According to some authorities, industrial schools cannot 
teach a trade which does not already exist in the country, and if a 
lad is instructed in a craft for which there is no opening, he will 
soon lapse into a cultivator, or whatever else his hereditary calling 
may be. Similady in the higher stages of technical instruction it 
will be a great waste of time and money to train a young man 
for a pariiculfiir industry if at the end of his period of training he 
cannot readily find employment When an industry has been 
firmly established in the country with the aid of imported labour 
in the highest grades, the demand for local training for these ranks 
and for previous training in the lower ranks will he legitimate, and 
can be met bjr the foundation of required institutions. On the 
other hand it is uigued that imported labour is expensive and 
uncertain. The initial difficulties in establishing a pioneer industry 
in India are already very great. Native capitalists in particular 
are frequently deterc^ from undertaking otherwise promising forms 
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of business by the consideration that it is impossible for them 
to get entirely reliable technical expertSi especially when there is no 
certainty of replacing imported men by local talent even ten or 
fifteen years later. If technical institutions turn out capable men, 
they should not have much difficulty in securing capitalists to 
finance them. It seems to me tfiat there is a great deal of force 
in both vidvrs, and I submit that the only proper method of develop- 
ment would be the establishment of technical colleges and industrial 
schools simul/aneously with the actual starting of pioneer factories. 
It is true that in advanced occidental countries systematic instruc- 
tion has followed the establishment of an industry, but we must 
not lose sight of the fact that at the present day all European 
countries possess thoroughly equipped technical institutions, and 
it will be sheer folly to enter into an industrial combat with them 
unless our arms and organisation are equally efficient. If all 
skilled labour has to be imported, the cost of production will be 
heavy, and will remain heavy for ever. A professor in an English 
University, who h.is given much thought to the question of industrial 
progress, observed to me some time ago that no country could 
possibly develop its industrial resources to an adequate extent if 
the bulk of the skilled labour has to he imported from other lands. 
It has been suggested that the difficulties can be overcome by 
sending Indian youths for industrial training to other countries. 
This course is now being pursued to an increasing extent. The 
State and some philantliropic bodies are assisting a number of 
young men, and many leave India relying entirely on their own 
resources. 1 have given some attention to the matter, and I do 
not think the present conditions are altogether satisfactory, 'rechnical 
Universities in England or on the Continent have extensive work- 
shops, but they do not pretend that the training in these workshops 
fits a young man for the actual work of life. English students 
generally obtain introductions to factories working on a commercial 
scale. They spend a considerable time in such factories during 
the college vacations, and also subsequent to the college tiaining 
before seeking remunerative employment. Indian youths have, 
for obvious reasons, the greatest difficulty in securing such practical 
training. Moreover, the local conditions are so entirely different 
that an Indian student, unless he has had prolonged practical 
experience, is unable to adapt to Indian circumstances the 
knowledge gained in European colleges. Another defect, 1 hope, 
will be remedied, now tlrtt more attention is being paid in this 
country, as well as in India, to the requirements of Indian students 
in foreign lands. Young men often come from India with a 
vague aspiration for an industrial training without any idea of the 
particular industry they wish to learn, of the prospects of that 
industry in India and of their own fitness for any kind ofi industrial 
work. Under existing conditions the emigration of Indian Students 
to the seats of technical instruction in other countries is necessary, 
but the system cannot be a permanent solution of our difficulties. 
At any rate, only a verv small number of industiial students can 
afford to come to distant countries, and institutions in England 
or the Continent can find room for only a very limited number 
of such youths. The need for suitable provision in India itself 
is becoming urgent, but, as I have said before, the establishment 
of colleges only, however well equipped they may be, will only be a 
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partial solution. The training will not be complete unless the 
students can learn practical work in actual factories. 

We must have a paiallel deveiopoienit. Private enterprise and 
capital should undertake the pioneering of promising industrieSi 
while technical instruction to meet the requnements of these 
nascent industries should be the province of the State. Co-opera- 
tioii between the State and the captains of Indian iadustify is essen- 
tial for the success of such a development. The deliberations of 
the official and non-official conferences, to which reference has been 
made earlier in the paper, have been full of promise in this respect, 
and I have every hope that, when the well-considered schemes of 
the T^cal Goveinments actually take shape, the leadets of the 
moie intelligent and thoughtful sections of the Indian public will 
render all loyal assistance to insure the success of the State 
measures. 

The next question that suggests itself is where the capital is to 
come from for the establishment of industries in India. Capital is 
proveibially shy in India ; besides, its organization is antiquated 
and out of date. The landed classes have only in a compatalivcly 
few cases much ready money, and it is desirable that their capital 
should be sunk as far as possible in theii own dom liiis ; the land in 
India is capable of absorbing large sums towards iniuimerable 
agricultural improvements. The moneyleuding classes have so far 
lent mostly on the security of land or other real property, except 
ill cases where they have financed trade as distinguished from 
industry. A middle class is, however, now growing up in towns and 
large villages, consisting, as I have already said, of public servants, 
tradesmen, and members of the learned professions. I'his middle 
class is saving money, and is capable of exercising greater tlirift if 
the prospects of a suitable return were hotter than they are now. 
'rhe funded securities of the State and the large j(«inl-stock banks 
afibrd absolute safety, but the interest derived from these sources 
is comparatively small. On the other hand, ordinary money-lending, 
or the financing of tradesmen, yields a handsome return, but the 
business is more or less of a speculation. What is wanted is some- 
thing between the two extremes. The system of district hanks 
which has been inaugurated in Northern India under the impulse 
of the co-operative movement, seems to ofier a prai:tical solution of 
the problem. These banks are not too large to get in touch with 
the smallest depositor, while, if well managed, they should he able 
to dLsciiminate between sound and unsound industrial bchemcs and 
to finance promising undertakings at a reasonable rate of interest. 
After all, factory buildings, machinery, and raw materials, though 
liable to depreciation, are less speculative security than the goodwill 
of a trading firm. As Mr. Cumming has pointed out in his report 
on the industries of liengal, one looks for progress in the 
future to the efforts of small capitalists and small syndicates. '^IMne 
pioneering of new industries a small syndicate has many advatitg^es 
over a joint-stock company with a laige liody of shareholders, and 
also over a single-handed capitalist. A syndicate of capable busi- 
ness men who invest a fair amount of their own capital in a new 
industry is not likely to experience much difficulty in obtaining 
loans on moderate terms from the banks. Not only is the number 
of small district banks increasing every year, and so far as can be 
jiidgeil from a short experience, these banks are in most cases 
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prudently and successfully managed, but all over India a number of 
large banks has been ertablished within recent years with the osten- 
sible object of furthering industrial enterprise. These larger banks 
are supported by well-known names in mercantile and financial 
circles in the country, and they have secured the services of experi- 
enced and competent English managers. I'he signs are therefore 
full of promise. Once in any industry the pioneer factories are 
successful in surmounting the initial difficulties, one has no hesita- 
tion in predicting many fresh ventures in the same line. I'hen will 
come the turn of true joint-stock enterprise. The growth of the 
cotton spinning and weaving factories of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
furnishes a sufficient illustration. 

I have already submitted that the State should undertake tech- 
nical and industrial instruction in all stages. It is not possible here 
to enter into any details regarding the requirements, because they 
vary from province to province, and have already formed the subject 
of careful deliberation in India. It is necessary, however, to men- 
tion that attention must be given not only to what may be strictly 
called technical instiuction, but an improvement should be aimed 
at in all stages of general instruction. The education of the eye 
and the hand should be as much an object as the education of 
the brain. Mr. Spring in his paper insisted on this featuie of the 
problem when he advocated a three-dimensional education instead 
of one of two dimensions. The point was recognized at the Naini 
Tal Industrial Conference, and the Government of the United 
Provinces has already taken measures, in accordance with its financial 
capacity, to introduce manual training tn the lower forms of ordinary 
schools, and to give a practical and scientific bent to the instruc- 
tion in the middle and higher forms. 

It is also submitted that in India the function of the State in the 
industrial development of the country cannot be limited to the 
mere provision of technic«il and industrial instruction. It is ordina- 
rily true that private interprise and capital must come forward to 
establish industrie.s but State aid and encouragement aie necessary 
in this diiection also. lam quoting the opinion of the honourable 
Mr. Gumming. It is not the fault of many would-h** industrialists 
but of their traditions and environment, that they lack initiative, co- 
operation of capital, business capacity, and organization. I'he 
feature of the present position is that it is not the Indian commer- 
cial classes who wish to engage in industrial enter[)rise— commerce 
pays them better ; but it is principally classes in whom the com- 
mercial instinct is not fully developed, and who are finding tint the 
pressure for existence in literary lines is too great.” The .^iiggestum 
has therefore been made in most provinces in India for the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Industries, whose advice should be available 
to the Government on the one hand, in regulating iiji sy.stem of 
technical instruction, and to the public on the other hand regarding 
the best and safest methods of industrial ^ enterprise. Such an 
officer must not only be an expert with a wide knowledge of tech- 
nical processes and developments in advanced industrial countries, 
but should possess or acquire an intim<ite appreciation of local condi- 
tions in India. In Madras the Government has been fortunate 
enough in finding already in its service r. Director of Industries with 
all necessary qualifications. It may be difficult to secure suitable 
men for the other provinces, but the want is keenly felt by all 
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clasises interested in industrial growth, and I venture to think that 
if sufficiently attractive etnoluments are offered we shall get men 
who will fit themselvss for their duties within a resonable period. 

The question has been raised whether the State in India should 
not go even farther, and actually pioneer industries which in its 
opinion are likely to benefit the country, but which private enter- 
prise is unwilling to take up owing to peculiar initiali difiGiculties. 
The problem is an exceedingly complex one, and will take more 
time than I can devote here for an ad^uate consideration. It may, 
however, be noted that modern economists of pronounced indivi- 
dualistic views have theoretically approved of State participation 
in the development of rural and agricultural industries. The 
principles of the new Development Bill in this country have not 
encountered as much criticism as the methods and machinery 
proposed by the Government Orthodox economists from the time 
of John Stuart Mill have admitted the soundness of State aid for 
nascent industries. In India we have no protective duties, and 
it is difficult to devise any system of protection which will be equal- 
ly efficacious against all outside competition. Consequently the 
State aid to nascent industries must assume forms other than the 
imposition of Customs duties ; the pioneering of an industry, on the 
distinct understanding that the business will he transferred into 
private hands as soon as its productivity has been established, is 
likely to be less mischievous than many other forms of State aid 
that can be imagined. ^ Mon^over, the Government in India has 
already, almost unconciously, but with conspicuous success, pioneer- 
ed some industries— dairies in Noah India and aluminium 
manufacture in Madras. No untoward results have followed such 
umlertakings. The question should, in my humble opinion, be left 
to the discretion of the Local Governments, which may be safeljr 
trusted not to enter upon any project without a most careful consi- 
der ation of all the circumstances. 

In some special cases, 1 think it will be readily conceded that 
it is the duty of the State to undertake industrial enterprise. For 
instance, the vast forests of India are the property of the Govern- 
ment, and it is exceedingly desirable for many reasons that they 
should be carefully conserved by the Slate. Consistently with this 
policy every effort should be made to make State afforestation a 
commercial success. At present no adequate use is made of many 
fore.sl products. Thus the soft woo(h, like spruce and silver fir and 
the bamboos of Indian forests, will probably yield very valuable 
pulp, which is the raw material for paper manufacture. Owing to 
the situation of the forests, the establishment of private factories 
for pulp manufacture is beset with, special difficulties. I would 
submit that if expert opinion pronounces favouraly on the commer- 
cial prospects of the pulp industry, and if private enterprise is not 
forthcoming, the State should have no hesitation in organizing and 
conducting a factory under us own control. 

1 now come to the last (mint to which I should like to invite 
your attention. The stumbling-block in the way of all educational 
reforms in India, including the introduction of a liberal and modern 
system of technical and industrial instruction, is the want of money. 
After many lean yeais, when all spending departments were more 
or less starved, we had some prosperous seasons, and comparatively 
large grapts were made towards education, mainly primary educa- 
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tion. The results, as will be apparent from a perusal of the many 
official publications on the subject, were phenomenal. It was 
evident that the masses of the people eagerly availed themselves 
of the new facilities. In most places they clamoured, and are 
clamouring, for more opportunities. The prosperous years have 
again been followed by a period of financial shrinkage. Instead of 
the expancfing needs of education being met by further expendi- 
ture, the purse*strings have had to be tightened. I*he result is 
likely to he a permanent set-back to the cause of education put sued 
along right lines. In Egypt, during the many years of financial 
stringency, Lord Cromer followed the policy of easing the burden 
of taxation on the ()eople rather than spending large sums on 
eminently desirable objects like administrative or educational 
reform. I do not think the condition of India can be compared 
in this respect with that of Egypt. Taxation in India is not heavy 
as compared with taxation in all civilized countries of the world. 
The need for a larger expenditure in education is admitted by ail 
classes. In the circumstances I think the State will be justified, if 
funds cannot he provided in any other way, in imposing fresh 
taxation to meet the increased expenditure. It is not necessary 
here to discuss whether such taxation, specially earmarked for 
educational piirpo-ses, should be imperial or local. The leaders of 
all sections of the Indian public are unanimously of opinion that the 
educational needs of the country demand large additional expendi- 
ture. In the reformed councils the representatives of the public 
will have a splendid opportunity of discharging their duty to the 
counti 7 , and I trust they will cordially co-opeiate with the Govern- 
ment in finding money for the most pressing and imp native require- 
ment of the land at the present day.«— >(Atul C. Chatterji, b.A., i.c.s., 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Review,) 
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At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, held on the 
ji5th of February last, the Hon. Mr. Gokliale moved the following 
resolution : That this Council recommends tliat the Governor- 
General in Council should be empowered to prohibit the recruit- 
ment of indentured labour in British India of the colony of Naul. 
In moving it, he said : 

My Lord, I must at the outset express my deep sense of the 
manner in which the Government has afforded facilities for today’s 
debate. It is a matter of some significance that the first extircise of 
the new privilege of moving resolutions in this Council should be in 
respect of a question which has not only roused intense feeling 
among all classes of His Majesty’s subjects in India but in regard 
to which the Government of India itself is understood to be of one 
mind with the people. That being so, I think, it is not too much to 
hope that my motion will be accepted by the Council, and that the 
Government will thus place itself at the head of what is undoubtedly 
the universal sentiment in the matter throughout the country. My 
Lord, my object in raising this debate to-day^ is two-fold First, to 
call the attention of the Council to the positions ot British Indians 
in Sopth Africa, and secondly, to strengthen the hands of the Gov- 
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eminent of India in applying a remedy to the situation to the eadent 
to which a remedy can be applied. I think the first thing to 
realise in this matter is the fact that the wliole of the Indian 
problem in South Africa has arisen out of the supply of indentured 
labour to Natal. The Indian population in South Africa may be 
divided into three classes : —(i) Those who are under, indenture. 
This class is of course confined to Natal. (2) The ex^indentured 
and their descendants, by the ex-indentures being meant those 
who have completed their term of indenture but not returned 
to India nor have got themselves re-indentured but are 
struggling amidst great difficulties to earn their livelihood as 
free Indians. This class has of course grown out of the first. And 
(3) traders and other Indians who have gone to South Africa at 
their own expense. 'Fhese persons have gone there in the wake 
of the indentured Indians and primarily to supply their needs. It 
will thus be seen that but for the introduction of indentured Indians 
into Natal, there would have been no Indian problem in that sub- 
continent to-day. Now, my Lord, my own view of this system of 
indentured labour is that it should be abolished altogether. It is true 
that it is not actual slavery, but I fear in practice in a large number 
of cases it cannot be far removed from it. To take from this 
country helpless men and women to*a distant land, to assign them 
there to employers in whose choice they have no voice and of whose 
language, customs, social usages and special civilisation they are 
entirely ignorant, and to make them work there under a law which 
they do not understand and which treats their simplest and most 
natural attempts to escape ill-treatment as criminal offences — such 
a system, by whatever name it may be called, must really border on 
the servile. I strongly hold therefore that the system should be 
done away with altogether. I'his is also the liew which the entire 
Indian community throughout South Africa take of the matter, as 
may be seen from several petitions addressed by them from time to 
time to the authorities on the subject. But it is not merely on its 
own account that I advocate an abolition of this system I also 
advocate it because continued influx of indentured labour into 
South Africa and the consequent inevitable annual additions to the 
ranks of the ex-ind(^ntured tends steadily to lower the whole posi- 
tion of the free Indian population. The feeling of contempt with 
which the indentured Indian is generally regarded comes to extent) 
itself not only to the ex-indentured but even to traders and other 
Indians of independent means. The struggle of free Indians to 
maintain themselves becomes more and more acute by theso 
constant additions and the whole community feels an intolerable 
economic and continuously increasing btirden placed upon its 
shoulders.^ I tlierefore urge the total abolition of this system 
of indentured labour. I may however be told that this is an 
extreme view to take, and that, though circumstances may arise 
which may^lead the Government of India to prohibit altogether the 
supply of indentured labour to N.ital, for the present it would be 
a more prudent course to utilise Natal’s need for securing an 
improvement in the treatment meted out to Indians in South Africa 
generally and in Natal in particular. Now, my Lord, though this is 
not the highest view to take of the matter I am prepared to recog- 
nise that from a practical standpoint there is a good deal to be said 
in its favour. The position of Indians in South Africa which has 
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gon^ from bad to worse during the last fifteen years has now grown 
absolutely intolerable, and in any remedy therefore which the 
Government can apply to the situation it is entitled to the strong 
and hearty support of the people of this country. 

What, my I^rd, is the position of the Indian community to-day 
in different parts of Sf>ut)i Africa ? I trust the Council will bear with 
me while l«present to it a brief survey of that position. The total 
Indian population in the four colonies or states of South Africa which 
have recently been federated into the South Africian Union is 
about 150,000. Of this number 120,000 are in Natal, about 15,000 
are in Cape Colony, about 13,000 are entitled to be in the 'IVansvaal 
— though the actual number there owing to the struggle of the last 
three years is not more than 6,000 at present, and about 100 only 
are in Orangia. Let us take Natal first. 1 take it first both because 
the bulk of the Indian population in South Africa is within its bor- 
ders and also because as I have already pointed out the Indian 
problem in South Africa has grown out of the industrial or the 
needs of this colony. I'his supply of indentured labour from India to 
Natal first began in the year 1850. And with the exception of a 
brief period of eight years from 1866 to 1874, it has continued to the 
present day. Fiom tlie figures kindly supplied to me by the .Hon. 
Mr. Maxwell, I find that the total number of Indians actually under 
indenture to-diy in Natal is about 40,000. In addition to this, 
there are about 65,000 ex-indentured Indians and their descendants, 
while the trading Indian community stands at about 15,000. The 
period of indenture is for five years after which a person may return 
to India, in which case he gets a free passage to this country, he 
may get himrelf re-indentured, or again he may remain as a free 
individual in the colony on the payment of an annual license of 
^3 for every male above 16 years of age and every female above 13. 
Now, so far as the persons actually under indenture are concerned, 
the principal grievance is naturally ill-treatment by employers. 
Very grave allegation^ on this subject have been made and I must 
say that 1 have not seen them satisfactorily answered. On some 
estates the Indians are no doubt well treated-— at any rate as well 
treated as they can be in the circumstances, but the very relations 
between the employers and the employees are such that they 
easily lend themselves to serious abuse and flagrant cases come 
to the notice of the public from time to time. The Protector 
of Immigrants being an oflScer of the Natal Government, he affords 
but little real protection to the poor Indian labourers. He is 
ignorant of their language and their ways nf life and is generally 
imbued with the prejudices of the Colony and it is not his fault 
if he is unable to enter into their feelings or understand their 
grievances. A startling fact which has been mentioned and have 
not been contradicted is that the rate of suicide among the 
indentured is double of what it is among the ex-indentured and 
from ten to twelve times what it is among those classes in India 
from whom the identured are drawn. My Lord, all these allegations 
require a searching and careful enquiry, and I tnink the Government 
of India should urge on the Government of Natal a joint inquiry 
by representatives of the two Governments in the matter. 1 also 
think that the Protector of indentured Indians in Natal should be 
an officer of the Natal Government. So much for those who 
are actually under indenture. Let us now turn to the case of the 
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ex-indentured. Their number in the Colony is, as I have already 
mentioned, about 66,000. The policy of the Colony towards them 
has underg^me a gradual and now a complete change. In the 
earlier years after the system of indentured labour came into 
existence, the one anxiety of the Natal Government was how to 
keep in the colony those whose term of indenture had expired. 
Various inducements were olSered and one of the conditions then 
insisted on was that no indentured Indian should leave the colony 
before the expiry of ten years from the date of his arrival. There is 
no doubt that those ex-indentuted Indians have deserved well of the 
colony. It is to their labour that the present prosperity of Natal 
is largely due. So lecently as July 1908, Sir Leige Hulett, 
ex-Prime Minister of Natal, bore the following testimony on this 
point The condition of the colony, befoie the importation of 
Indian labour was one of gloom, it was one that then and there 
threatened to extinguish the vitality of the country and it 
was only by the Government assisting the importation of 
labour that the country began at once to revive. The coast 
had been turned into one of the most prosperous parts of South 
Africa. They could not find in the whole of the Cape and the 
Transvaal what could be found on the coast of Natal 10.000 acres 
of land in one plot and in one crop — and that was entirely due to 

the inipoitation of Indians Durban was absolutely built up by 

the Indian population.” 

Two other testimonies may be quoted. Mr. J. R. Saunders, a 
member of the Natal Commission on Indian immigtation of 1884, 
in the course of his remarks says 

** if we look back to 1859, we shall find that the assured promise 
of Indian labour resulted in an immediate rise of revenue, which 
increased four-fold within a few years — mechanics, who could get 
away and were earning five shillings a day and less, found their 
wages more than doubled, and piogress gave encouragement to 
eveiyone, from the berg to the sea. “ Fhe colony was in dire 
straits in those days. The revenue was only about per head 
of the white population, whereas now it is nearer ^40. ... If 

we mean to take up the matter in real earnest, we must be 
prepared to do away with indentured labour altogether ; . . , but 
whatever we do, we must net justly, and remember that a certain 
number of Indians have been born and brought up in the colony 
and that it is the only country they know and the only home they 
have.” 

Mr. Home, author of the **Asiatic Danger in the Colonies,” says : 
Indian coolies work the sugar and tea estates of the coast ; 
Indians develop the coal-mines ; Indians .perform an increasing 
shares of the work on the farms ; for the farmers, who at first 
.viewed them with distrust, are now as anxious to retain them as 
the planter^. Since the advent of coolie labour, the value of land 
has increased, the cost of living has gone down. It is the Indian 
coolie who gives Natal the cheap fruit and vegetable which are 
the envy of the 'fransvaal, who has brought under high cultivation 
large tracts which, but for his presence, would to-day be barren. 
The Umbilo Valley, near Durban (recently swept by the flood^, 
some of the land near Mauritsburg, bear testimony to hu 
industry.” 

And yet these Indians who have done so much for the Colony 
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have for years past been making bitter complaints of the unjust and 
oppressive manner m which they are being treated. The early 
policy of inducing ex-indentured Indians to remain in the 
colony was gradually given up and during the last fifteen or 
twenty years one of the principal concerns of colonists in Natal 
has been how to get rid of the free Indian element there. A 
number of expedients have been tried to make their lot intolerable 
of which the most serious, so far as the ex-indentured community 
is concerned, is the imposition by an Act of 1896 of an annual 
license of £$ for every male above the age of 16 and every female 
above the age of 13. My Lord, it is difficult to speak in terms of 
due restraint of this outrageous impost. It is a matter of some 
satisfaction that a bill has now been introduced in the Natal Legis- 
lature to do away with this license so far as women are concerned. 
But the latest papers from Natal show that the measure has already 
been whittled down in Committee and that instead of exempting all 
women it is now proposed to vest a discretion in the Magistrate to 
grant exemptions in such cases only as he deems proper. This 
cruel impost which has to be paid by ex-indentured Indian in addi- 
tion to the poll-tax which everybody has to pay in Natal has 
already caused enormous suffering ; it has broken up families, it has 
driven men to crime and, grave as the statement is, it must be made, 
for I see it repeated in the Natal Legislature and practically corro- 
borated by the Commission appointed by the Natal Government last 
year— it has driven women to a life of shame. My Lord, who are 
these people who are called upon by the Colony to pay this annual 
license of ^3 for the right to remain in the colony ? They are 
probably persons whose experience of indenture has been none too 
kind and who are therefore unwilling to indenture themselves again ; 
who at the same time, not having been able to lay by anything 
during the period of indenture and having probably lost caste in 
India by reason of their going to Africa, dare not return to this 
country to face a life of poverty added to social disgrace ,* and who 
therefore have no choice but to stay in South Africa for whose sake 
they have left their country and to whose service they have given 
five of their best years. 1 thirik the Natal Government ought to be 
urged to withdraw at once this iniquitous impost. It is not however 
only the presence of the ex-indentured Indians to which the colo- 
nists object, they also object 10 the Indian trading community whose 
number is about 15,000 to-d.iy and who have been feeling the 
weight of harsh and unjust treatment for the last fifteen years. 
At one time this community possessed both the political and the 
municipal franchise. The political franchnise was however with- 
drawn in 1896, and during the last two years attempts have been 
made to take away the municipal franchise also. Then during 
the last five years endless trouble and much siifferhig and loss 
have been occasioned by the absolutely arbitrary manner in which 
the licenses to trade have been withdrawn or refused ; the persons 
ruined not even being permitted to appeal to the Supreme Court. 
During the last two months a little im^ovement has taken place in 
connection with this question, for an Act has been passed probably 
under pressure from the Government of India allowing again appeals 
to the Supreme Court where renewals of licenses are refused. This 
however removes only a part of the grievance, because there is still no 
appeal to the Supreme Court where new licenses are refused or per- 
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miaston to transfer licenses is withheld. A^ain, since last year, the 
edurational facilities enjoyed by the free Indian community have been 
greatly curtailed, there being now no provision for the education of 
Indian boys above the age of 14 or for Indian girls of any age. In 
1908, two I^ws were passed by the Colony which were subsequently 
disallowed by the Imperial Government proposing to extinguish 
altogether the Indian trading community in the Colony in ten years. 
My Lord, the whole policy of Natal to-day towards the Indian popu- 
lation is an utterly selfish and heartless policy and the only way in 
which any relief can be obtained is by the Government of India 
adopting a stern attitude towards the colony in return. 

I have so far dealt with the position of Indians in Natal. Let us 
now glance briefly at the state of things in the Transvaal. 'The agita- 
tion of the last three years in that Colony has overshadowed the 
standing grievances of the Indian community there, which date from 
the time of the Boer Government. These grievances are three. In 
the first place, Indians cannot acquire any political or municipal 
franchise in the 'IVansvaal. Secondly, they cannot hold any 
immovable property there, and, thirdly, they are liable to be confined 
to residence in locations. In addition to these three grievances, 
the doors of the Transvaal have since 1907 been absolutely shut 
in the face of all Indians, who were not there before the war, no 
matter what their status or qualifications may be. Alone among 
British Colonies, the Transvaal has placed statutory disabilities on 
His Majesty’s Asiatic subjects in the matter of entering that Colony. 
Alone among British Colonies, the Transvaal has souglit to inflict 
galling and degrading indignities and huinilations on His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects. The protests which the Indian community of 
the Transvaal has made against these disabilities and indignities 
during the last three years has now attained historic importance. 
It is not necessary for me to go on this occasion into its details 
because the story has now been told from a hundred platforms in 
the country. The struggle has not yet ended— the end is not 
even in sight. But India has no reason to be ashamed of the 
part which her children have played in this struggle. The Indians 
in the Transvaal have suffered much for the sake of conscience 
and of country but they have done nothing unworthy. And they 
have throughout been most reasonable. I'hey have not asked 
for unrestricted Asiatic immigration into the Transvaal. They 
have only insisted that there shall be no statutory disabilities 
imposed upon their race and that all legislation subjecting them to 
degrading indignities shall be repealed. So far no relief has 
been forthcoming. But perhaps the darkest hour is already 
passed and the dawn is not now far. Of the Indian position in 
Orangia, not much need to be said. The doors of the Colony 
are shut against all Asiatics except such as want to enter as 
domestic servants and there are about a hundred Indians to-day 
in that capacity. There were Indian traders at one time in Omngia, 
but they were forcibly turned out of the Colony by the old Boer 
Government about 1893, and since then no others have been 
allowed to get in. 

Lastly I come to Cape Colony. Here on the whole a liberal 
policy is pursued towards Indians, and with the exceptions of 
East London the Colony treats them fairly well. The total number 
of Indians in this Colony is about 15,000. They are permitted to 
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acquire both the political and the municipal franchi$e» and though 
they have difficulties in the matter of obtaining iicenjies to trade 
and at times considerable suffering and loss has been caused by 
arbitrary refusals to grant and renew licenses, on the whole the 
position is much more satisfactory than in other parts of South 
Africa. In Bast London things are no doubt bad, but it is only a 
small part of Cape Cobny. 

My Lord, 1 have described to the Council briefly and, 1 hope, 
accurately, the present position of the Indian community in differ- 
ent parts of South Africa. I will now turn for a moment to the 
terms of the resolution which I have laid before the Council. The 
resolution recommends that the Governor-General in Council 
should acquire statutory powers to proinbit altogether, if necessary, 
the supply of indentured labour to the colony of Natal. Under the 
law as it stands at present the Government does not possess these 
powers and that, 1 am sure, is a serious handicap to the Government 
in any negotiations into which it may have to enter with the 
Government of Natal on questions connected with the treatment 
of the Indians in that Colony. It is of course true that the mere 
taking of these powers does not mean that they will be necessarily 
exercised. Still this resolution, if accepted by the Council to-day, 
will be an indication to South .Africa generally and to Natal in 
particular as to how .strong and deep is the feeling which has been 
roused in this country by their anti-Asiatic policy. 

The idea to stop the supply of Indian labour to Natal is 
not a new one Immediately after the close of the Boer War, Lord 
George Hamilton, in addressing a deputation headed by Sir Lepel 
Griffin, made an emphatic declaration that unless Natal treated 
the Indian community more fsuily the Government of India might 
be driven to this course. But obviously Natal has never taken 
such a threat seriously ; for had it done so, it would not have 
endeavoured, as it has steadily done, to make the position of the 
free Indian community worse than before ; also its representatives 
in its Legislative Assembly would not be talking to-day with 
easy assurance of getting the Government of India to agree to the 
proposal that the indenture of indentured immigrants should 
terminate in India or on the high seas. 

My Lord, 1 sincerely trust that to-day’s proceedings in 
the Council will open some eyes at least in South Africa. I 
think the power to stop recruitment of indentured labour for Natal 
should go a considerable way in securing from the Natal Govern- 
ment fair terms generally for the Indian community resident in the 
Colony. Natal needs our labour. It cannot do without it. A 
number of its industries largely, almost entin^ly, depend upon il, 
and they would be paralysed if this labour was withdrawn. On this 
point the testimony of the Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Natal to ron.sider the question of Indian inimigiations is 
conclusive. The Commission say-s in its report “ Absolutely 
conclusive evidence has been put before the Commission that 
several industries owe their existence and present condition entirely 
to indentured Indian labour and that if the imposition of such 
labour were abolished, under present conditions, these industries 
would decline and in some cases be abandoned entirely. These 
are :--~Sugar, tea and wattle growing, fanning, coal mining and 
certain other industries.” This is so far as NaUl is conctrned. 'Fhe 
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actual effects of the suggested prohibition if carried out will 
however probably go beyond Natal and extend to the Transvaal. 
For, as the Natal Commission of last year points out, the withdrawal 
of indentured Indian labour from Natal will necessitate a corres* 
ponding withdrawal of the Kaffir labour of Natal from the 
Transvaal. My Lord, I think the present is especially opportune 
moment for the Government of India to acquire the power proposed 
in this resolution. Not only has public attention in this country 
and England been drawn to the condition of Indians in South Africa 
as it was never drawn before, but the control of the Asiatic legisla- 
tion will shortly pass from the several Colonial Legislatures in South 
Africa to the Union Parliament which will meet in October. I'his 
Parliament will be largely dominated by Cape Colony views as nearly 
one half of its members will be from Cape Colony. Very probably 
Mr. Merriman will be the first Federal Prime Minister, and he declar- 
ed himself only the other day in favour of a just and uniform policy 
towards Indians in South Africa, by which he no doubt means the 
Cape policy. It is possible, therefore, that strong representations 
made by the Indian and Imperial Governments on behalf of 
Indians backed by the power which this resolution suggests may 
prove more effective at this juncture than before in securing a 
redress of several of our grievances. My Lord, I urge this resolu- 
tion on the acceptance of the Council because I believe it will prove 
of some use in remedying the evil from which wc suffer. But I 
confess that even if there had been no chance of its proving in 
any degree effective I should still have proposed it because I think 
it is necessary for us now to mark in a formal and responsible 
manner our resentment at the treatment meted out to us by the 
South African Colonies and not to take the treatment entirely 
lying down. At the same time, I recognise that the problem by 
which we are confronted is one of enormous difficulty ; and that 
while threats of reprisals might go some way, our main, indeed our 
real reliance must continue to be upon a constant appeal to those 
immutable principles of justice and humanity which alone can form 
the enduring foundations of a great empire. My Lord, we find of 
all the grievances of which I have spoken today three questions of 
vital importance emerge to view. First, what is the status of us 
Indians in this Empire ? Secondly, what is the extent of the res- 
ponsibility which lies on the Imperial Government to ensure to us 
just and humane and gradually even equal treatment in this 
Empire ? And thirdly, how far are the self-governing members of 
this empire bound by its cardinal principles ? Are they to parti- 
cipate in its privileges only and not to bear their share of its dis- 
advantages ? My Lord, it is not for me to frame replies to these 
questions — it is for Imperial and Colonial statesmen to do *that. 
But I must say this that they are bound to afford food for grave 
reflection throughout this country. 

My Lord, onl^ a fortnight ago this Council passed an important 
Bill imposing serious restrictions on what is known as the liberty of 
the Press. 1 was one of those who gave their support to that 
measure and I did this in spite of my strong disapproval of some 
of its provisions. 1 thus supported the Bill because I felt that 
something deeper and even more fundamental than the liberty of 
the Press was at stake in several parts of the country and was likely 
to be at stake sooner or later in other parts, unless preventive 
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action was taken now-*namely, the unquestioned continuance 
of British rule with which all our hopes of peaceful evolution 
are bound up. But, my Lord, what is the good of preventing 
an expression of ideas incompatible with the continued existence 
of British rule, if causes are allowed to be at work which forcibly 
suggest such ideas to men’s mind. 1 think, I am stating the 
plain truth when I say no single question of our time has 
evoked more bitter feelings throughout India — feelings in the 
presence of which the best friends of British rule have had to 
remain helpless— than the continued ill-treatment of Indians in 
South Africa. My Lord, I am sincerely glad that your Lordship’s 
Government has allowed this question to be brought up before the 
Council. Your Lordship has bad a time of extraordinary diffi- 
culties in our midst. During this time while you have been driven 
from one repressive measure to another, you have also laboured 
incessantly for the permanent good of the people. I sincerely hope 
with your Lordship that the shadow which the measures of repres- 
sion have cast on our path will be only a passing one. But 
whether that hope is realised or not, this 1 know that the good you 
have done will remain and it will grow from more to more. And 
of this good, I earnestly trust, that a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian question in South Africa will before long form an important 
part. 
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THE INDIAN RESPONSffilUTZBS OF 
LIBERAL POLITICIANS 

The iibove forms the subject of a rather violent diatribe by Sir B. 
I'uller in the pages of the Ninettenth Century and After. The whole 
article is a justification of the tyrannical administration of Lord 
Curzon and a veiled condemnation of the policy of concilia- 
tion adopted by Lords Morley and Minto as the only effective means 
of suppressing anarchism and sedition in India. The writer reminds 
us that the state of India during Lord Curson’s regime— particularly 
during the concluding months of his term of ofBce—was perfectly 
tranquil. Of anti-British conspiracies, of assassinations in the name 
of politics, there was no thought, not to say no mention. But 
suddenly the situation changed. “ For the first time since the 
Mutiny, sedition has openly paraded itself, armed with bomb 
and pistol and acclaimed by the admiration of native journalists 
and orators. There have been assassinations, attempted and 
successful. Open insult has beed offered to the Viceroy ; his life 
has even been attempted. Energetic endeavours have been made 
to subvert the loyalty of the Native army. It has been necessary 
to strengthen the law against sedition and establish special tribunals 
for the trial of offenders. Indians of respectable position have 
been sentenced to imprisonment, some have been arrested and 
deported without trial. Most serious of all, thousands of youngmen 
have been swept into the net of revolutionary politics." Having 
thus outlined the situation in India for the last few years, Sir B. 
Fuller pertinently asks — How far is the Liberal Party responsible 
for all this ? The only defence of the Liberal Party is that 
the dragon’s teeth were sown by others, and that the Liberal 
Government was involuntarily confronted with a grievous harvesting. 
To speak plainly, the troubles are the consequences of Lord 
Curzon’s administration of Indian affairs. This malicious statement, 
according to the writer, should not be permitted to pass un- 
challenged, for Lord Curzon’s administration, unlike that of his 
successors, was characterised by the unswerving recognition of the 
maintenance of public tranquillity, the protection of the poor, 
and the education of the young as the paramount objects of 
government. Sir B. Fuller endently does not believe that the 
boycott which was proclaimed as a protest against the Partition 
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of Bengal before Lord Curzon had left the country was the seed 
out of whidt the hideous tree of sedition and anarchy sprang up. 
Sir Bampfylde thinks that in its inception the boycott, as an 
attack upon British trade, was mere 'windy declamation, and 
would have collapsed at once before any determined opposition on 
the part of the State. But the State instead of realising its far- 
reaching consequences was determined to let things drift. The 
result was that the movement rapidly gained in strength. It became 
equipped with 'an active executrve of student-scouts for picketing, 
of student-volunteers for terrorising shopkeepers, and of student- 
canvassers for house-to-house visitation. Its acceptance, at whatever 
inconvenience, could be forced upon people by persecution, and 
it spread very rapidly. Appetite comes in eating, and out of the 
anti-British boycott grew the sedition and anarchism which it has 
cost the Government so dear to combat.’ 

Sir B. Fuller deeply deplores the imwisdom of the Liberal Govern- 
ment in vetoing the policy of 'hammering* which he initiated during 
his rule in Eastern Bengal for the purpose of suppressing boycott. 
The temporary lull in the agitation following Sir B. Fuller’s resigna- 
tion was incorrectly interpreted by the Home Government as the 
disappearance of all discontent from the country. But three months 
later the State found itself confronted by a widespread conspiracy 
which attempted to involve the Native Army in its influence. Light- 
hearted contempt changed to serious apprehension ; and it was 
impossible to avoid the necessity of a complete change of policy. 

The Government 'in a hurry began to apply the very measures 
in support of which Sir B. Fuller had resigned. But Sir Bampfylde 
thinks they have not succeeded, because (r) they came too late, (2) 
they have been accompanied by conduct which veiled them with an 
appearance of indecision and sometimes, indeed, exhibited the 
Government as repenting of its determination. Orders were issued, 
and laws were promulgated, which in some cases have been left 
unenforced, and which have been defended in England in semi- 
apologetic terms. 

The writer then gives his half-hearted approval to Lord Morley’s 
Reforms which though representing an honest attempt to increase 
the influence and self-respect of the Indian educated class, may 
excite rather than allay feelings of hostility towards the Britishers. 
But Lord Morley has done two things for which we may, says the 
writer, feel grateful to him, viz., the fulfilment of the undertaking 
that wsis given to the Mahomedans and the rules promulgated by 
him to limit the opportunities of the professional agitator. 
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Conveniently forgetting how far the mischievous activities of 
rulers like our esteemed writer and his Chief, the worthy Lord 
Curzon of Keddleston, have been responsible for the growth of such 
widespread discontent in India, Sir Bampfylde evidently bases all his 
reasonings on the premise that the political condition of a country 
is the offspring of the immediate present and has hardly any 
relation to the past and levels serious charges against the Liberal 
Party. He says it has totally failed to meet the situation. Men of 
moderate and loyal views have drifted across to the extremist camp. 
As a consequence Indian loyalty is at a discount. 

The concluding portion of the article is taken up with a repeti- 
tion of the writer’s defence of Lord Curzon’s rule in India. Sir 
B. Fuller is of opinion that each of the three measures viz, (i) the 
improvement of the municipal Government of Calcutta, (i) the 
reform of the Calcutta University, and (3) the partition of Bengal, 
which were initiated by Lord Curzon, was very badly wanted for the 
interests of the public. With regard to (i) he says— No one can 
question the benefit which this reform has conferred upon the 
inhabitants of Calcutta.” 

With regard to (2) he asserts 

There is hardly a single European of educational experience 
in India, whether in the Government service or belonging to the 
important body of missionary educationists, who does not expect 
great things of them. 

With regard to (3) he predicts with a number of hackneyed 
arguments in support of this crowning folly ” of Lord Curzon that 
some years hence it will be accepted as one of the most beneficial 
of Indian administrative measures. 

The article concludes with these prophetic words 

**Lord Curzon believed that the interests of human progress were 
worth the risk of causing irritation to Bengali feelings. The irrita- 
tion would have subsided long ago had it not gained heart from 
his ultimate resignation, and from the shifting changes of English 
political life. But the fruits of his reform will bear witness for a 
vigorous discharge of the responsibilities of Empire long after the 
last echoes of detraction have passed away,” 


NATIONAL SELF<X}NSaOUSNESS IN INDIA 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomarswamy contributes a reflective paper 
on the above subject to the January number of the Hindu- 
sthan Review in which be discusses with much force and 
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ftcumen the various factors that make possible national self-con- 
sciousness and which constitute nationality." In analysing them 
the doctor remarks that, although unity of some sort is essential, it is 
not racial unity nor a common or distinctive language, but ** a 
geographical unity, and a common historic evolution or culture that 
are the two essentials of nationality." The doctor justifies his 
contention by alluding to the following facts from the history of 
other countries : 

** Racial unity, for example, does not constitute the Negroes of 
North America a nation. The British nation is perhaps more com- 
posed of diverse racial elements than any other, but it has none the 
less a strong national consciousness. Many of the most Irish of the 
Irish are of English origin : Keating and Emmet, for instance, 
were of Norman descent ; but neither they nor their labours were 
on that account less a part or an expression of Irish national 
feeling and self-consciousness. Switzerland is divided among three 
languages, and Ireland between two." 

And the writer is gratified to note that these two essentials of 
nationality ** India possesses super-abundantly, besides many lesser 
unities which strengthen the historic tradition." On the fact of 
India’s geographical unity and the recognition of social unity Dr. 
Coomaraswamy makes the following observations : 

The idea has been grasped more than once by individual 
rulers,— Asoka, Vikramaditya and Akbar. It was recognized before 
the Mahabharata was written; when Yudhishlira performed the 
Rajasuya sacrifice on the occasion of his inauguration as soveieign, 
a great assembly {sabha — simply the gram-sabhava or village council 
on a larger scale) was held, and to this assembly came Bhishma, 
Dhritarasbtra and his hundred sons, Subala (King of Gandhara), 
etc. and others from the extreme south and north (Dravida, Ceylon 
and Kashmir). In legends, too, we meet with references to councils 
or motes of the gods, held in tlie Himalayas, whither they repaired 
to further common ends. No one can say that any such idea as 
that of a Federated States of India is altogether foreign to the 
Indian mind or even new to it at all. But more than all this, there 
is evidence enough that the founders of Indian culture ahd civiliza- 
tion and religion (whether you call them Rishh or men) has this 
unity in view ; and the manner in which this idea pervades the 
whole of Indian culture is the explanation of the possibility of its 
rapid realisation now. It is not for nothing that India’s sacred 
shrines are many and far apart ; that one who would visit more than 
one or two of these must pass over hundreds of miles of Indian soil. 
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Benares is the sacred city of Buddhist and Hindu alike ; Samanala 
in Ceylon is a holy place for Buddhist, Hindu and Muham&edao. 
There is raeaning in the sacred reverence for the Himalayas which 
every Indian feels. The gris is not altogether meaningless which 
forbids the orthodox Hindu to leave the Motherland and cross the 
seas. The passionate adoration of the Indian people for the Ganges 
cannot be thrown away. Much is involved in such phrases as * The 
Seven Great Rivers’ (of India) ! The Hindu in the north repeats 
the fnanttom! ** Om gange cha yamune chaiva goiavan sarasmH 
narmade sindhu kaveri jaldsmin sanndhim kuru^ when performing 
ceremonial ablutions ; the Buddhist in Ceylon uses the same 
prayer on a similar occasion. The epics, the foundation of Indian 
education and culture or a poem like the Megha Duia^ the best 
known and most read work of Kalidasa are expressive of love for, 
and knowledge of the Motherland. The holy land of the Indian 
is not a far-off Palestine, but the Indian land itself.” 

"The whole of Indian culture,” observes the writer, "is pervaded 
with the idea of India as the land. Every province within the vast 
boundaries fulfils some necessary part in the completion of a 
nationality. No one place repeats the specialised functions of 
another.” This the doctor illustrates by citing the case of Ceylon * 

"Ceylon is unique as the home of Pah literature and Southern 
Buddhism, and in its possession of a continuous chronicle, in- 
valuable as a check upon some of the more uncertain dates of 
Indian chronology. Sinhalese art, Sinhalese religion, and the 
structure of Sinhalese society, bring most vividly before us certain 
aspects of early Hindu culture, which it would be bard to find so 
perfectly reflected in any other part of modern India. The noblest 
of Indian epics, the love-story of Rama and Sita, unites Ceylon 
and India in the mind of every Indian, nor is this more so in the 
south than in the north. In later tiroes, the histories of northern 
India and Ceylon were linked by Vijaya’s emigration, Ihen by 
Asoka’s missions, ( contemporaneous with the wave of Hindu 
influence which passed beyond the Himalayas to impress its ideals 
on the Mongolian east) . . . And just in such wise are all 
the different parts of India bound together by a common historical 
tradition and ties of spiritual kinship ; none can be spared, nor can 
any live independent of the others.” 

"The diverse peoples of India,” goes on the writer, "are like the 
parts of some magic puzzle, seemingly impossible to fit together, 
but falling easily into place when once the key is known ; and that 
key is the realization of the fact that the parts do fit together, which 
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we call national sel^consciousness. Just an instrument is Indiai 
composed of many parts seemingly irreconcilablei but in realityi 
each one cunningly designed towards a common end ; so, too> when 
these parts are set together and attuned, will India tell of the earth 
from which she sprang, the waters that gave her drink and the 
shapers that have shaped her being ; nor will she be then the idle 
singer of an empty day, but the giver of hope to all, when hope 
will most avail and most be needed.” 

Dwelling upon the importance of the various communities com- 
posing the Indian population, the writer observes : “it would hardly 
be possible to think of an India in which no Great Moghal had ruled, 
no Taj had been built^or to which Persian art and literature were 
wholly foreign. Few great Indian rulers have displayed the genius 
for statesmanship which Akhar had, a greater religious toleration 
than he. On the very morrow of conquest he was able to dispose 
of what is now called the Hindu-Muhammedan difficulty, very much 
more successfully than it is now met in India: for he knew that there 
could be no real diversity of interest between Hindu and Muham- 
medan, and treated them with an impartiality which we suspect to 
be greater than that experienced in the India of to-day. It was not 
his interest to divide and rule. Like most eastern rulers (who can 
never be foreigners in the same way that a Western ruler necessarily 
must be) he identified himself with his kingdom, and had no 
interests that clashed with its interests. This has, until modern 
times, been always a characteristic of an invader’s or usurper’s rule 
in India, that the ruler has not attempted to remain in his own 
distant country and rule the conquered country from afar, farming 
it like an absentee landlord, but has identified himself with it.” 

“ We possess, then,” concludes Dr. Coomaraswamy, “ a real 
unity and national self-consciousness, and feel it our duty to realise 
this consciousness in concrete form, as much for the advantage of 
others as of ourselves ; and this without any feeling of bitterness or 
exclusiveness towards other races, though perhaps for a time such 
feelings may be inevitable.” 


THE INDIAN PRESS LAW 
The Nation of London, the weekly organ of the Liberal Party, 
has a remarkable article on the Indian Press Act. In the course of 
its comments, it observes : — 

“ If the Indian Press is forbidden to comment on the economic 
drain of Indian wealth to England, in pensions, salaries, and 
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dividends, if may not express an honest conservative prejudice 
against secular education, if it may not echo the complaints of 
Lord Curzon himself about the persecution of Indians in the 
Transvaal, there is an end of any liberty of printing. The news' 
paper which prefers to exist above ground and in the open will be 
driven to servility, to silence, or to such hints and periphrases as 
French journalism was forced to employ in the worst days of the 
Second Empire. The resolute man will do what the Socialists do 
in Russia ; he will print underground or take to smuggling. The 
consequence in either case must be an increase of the existing re- 
sentment which will be no less formidable because it can find no 
public vent. The legal liberty to oppose a Government or to 
subject it to any fundamental criticism has come with this Act to an 
end. What remains of it in practice will depend on the individual 
good sense of the Judges of the High Court. The worst conse- 
quence of such a suppression of opinion is not that it fosters dis- 
content. It is rather that it makes loyalty inoperative because it 
renders it perfunctory. If no publication may adopt a tone that 
is not loyal, the sincerest loyalty is discredited because it is no 
longer free. 

The Nation is not satisfied with condemning the Press Act but 
goes into an examination of the whole policy of repression and 
makes some very pertinent observations 

It will be urged that the release of the ** deported,*' or more 
properly ** imprisoned," suspects, which the Viceroy announced on 
the passage of this Act, is in some degree a counterpoise to the 
harm which it may do. That is, we fear, an optimistic calculation. 
To Indians, as to the leader-writer of the TimeSy this alternation of 
cane and jam" must be very puzzling. A quasi-representative 
Council is called together amid high hopes of a new era. It is then 
given the task of forging a snaffle-bit for Indian opinion. The 
suspects are, indeed, released but for a reason which seems to 
condemn the whole policy of repression. Since their arrest, it is 
said, the movement of which they were leaders has degenerated from 
the sort of sedition which is frank and moral into a murderous 
anarchism. « If this is a fair rendering of recent events, there could 
be no harsher verdict on the policy of the Indian Government than 
that it has itself pronounced. For the implication is that the 
men who were . imprisoned as the source of all the mischief 
were, in reality, the forces which restrained its more reckless ten- 
dencies. And, clearly, a measure of repression which was outside 
all the regular forms of law, instead of intimidating, has only 
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camperated the extremists. 'Hie Reforms, which seemed to be very 
promising when Lord Motley first drafted them, are in some danger 
of being converted, by the detailed regulations of Simla, into a 
scheme which no longer moves the Hindoo element to any real 
measure of hopefulnfiss. The repression which accompanied them 
stands confessed of failure. There is, in all this, evidence of 
mediocre statesmanship, on the Indian side, which is of ill augury 
for the future. An Indian Secretary reforms in vain, if the men 
who administer are themselves incapable of realising the true 
character of the task that confronts them. They will not under- 
stand that, on the intellectual side at least, the educated India 
which faces them is their equal in the field of criticism and 
dialects. They see stirring about them a proud and assertive 
national spirit, to which they offer no career and no constructive 
work worthy of its ambitions. Their intelligence, when they face 
an audience or pen an official document, does for a m oment eman- 
cipate itself in theory from the cruder forms of the doctrine of race- 
subjection. But in all the friction of race with race, and in all the 
restricted social intercourse of the natives and the invaders, the old 
tradition survives. It may be a decade, it may be a generation, that 
will pass before some event occurs which at last makes this uncertain 
policy finally untenable. The preparation for that in evitable event 
is too grudging, the process of readjustment is much too slow.’’ 

THE DOMiaLED COMMUNITY IN INDIA : 
EUROPEAN AND EURASIAN 

Mr. R. Carstairs contributes an article on the above subject to 
the January number ot the Asiatic Quarterly Review, He begins by 
describing the place which the domiciled community occupy in the 
Indian Empire. Britain, on one side of the globe,” observes the 
writer, ‘^cannot rule India on the other by correspondence only. 
There is need of a human agency, and that agency, in this case, is 
the resident British. .... No matter what form of influence 
may be mentioned, it can only be exerted through that^ community. 
All the various forma of influence which Britain exerts in India 
may be summad up in one word~/Vv5Agv. Britain holds India 
by the power of her prestige ; and the Hand with which she 
holds is the Resident British Community.” After thus raising aloft 
the banner of British prestige in India, Mr. Carstairs proceeds 
with a description uf the various elements composing the domiciled 
community in India : 
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It is a mixture of races— two-thirds European and one-third 
Eurasian. Of the Europeans, nine-tenths are British — from the 
British Isles, the Colonies, and India ; one-tenth foreigners from 
neatly every country of Europe and America." 

The writer then traces the origin and growth of the Eurasian 
community : 

** The Eurasians are of mixed European and Asiatic descent. 
For two centuries before 1757, many powers— European and Indian 
— grasped at their falling sceptre. Portugal, France, Holland all 
made bids for the place in which we now sit. In those days 
European women did not go to India. Many men went, few 
returned. They took mates of the women of India, and their 
children were Eurasians. Within the last half century, besides an 
increase in the fighting and governing elements, there has been an 
expansion of the commerciali industrial, and professional classes 
of the community. 

The two distinguishing marks of the Eurasian are : First, that 
he has in his veins both European and Indian blood ; second, that 
in religion, dress, customs, and feelings he clings to the European 
connection." 

Mr. Carstairs differs from those who want to substitute the name 
Anglo-Indian for Eurasians as, the writer thinks, it excludes those 
of Portuguese, French, and Dutch ancestry, who have as good a 
title to be called Europeans as the descendants of Englishmen. 
Nor the writer thinks it justified that the Englishmen should 
despise the Eurasians because of their mixed blood and dark skin ; 
for, he observes, 

'*Asia gave us our religion. It was an Asian, one Saul of Tarsus, 
who, speaking to a European audience in the city of Athens, first 
enunciated to Europe the truth, since accepted by all Europe, that 
God made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth. This truth is rehearsed every Sunday in the 
Anglican churches of India, for it forms the subject of a special 
piayer composed by Bishop Cotton, and incorporated with the 
Indian versiQn of the Prayer-Book. We. . . may further hold 
with some confidence that, while the European blood of the 
Eurasian is at least up to the home average, his Indian blood is not 
distinctly inferior." 

Refening to the domiciled community as a whole in India the 
writer observes : 

^^Domicile means citizenship. Every person has a domicile. It 
'has nothing to do with blood, being a legal status. A man cannot 
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have more than one domicile at the same time, but he can change. 
Every Indian has a domicile. When we apeak, however, of the 
domiciled," we mean those of our blood in India who have an 
Indian domicile." 

The dividing line between domiciled and non-domiciled is very 
small; it may be crossed at any time in either direction by any person. 
But by members of the resident British community it is crossed 
almost invariably in one direction. The domiciled Indian who would 
exchange for an English domicile must be a prosperous man, and 
sucli men are rare ; but to exchange his English domicile for an 
Indian one, a man has only to fail, for then he must settle in India, 
not being able to get away. 

Between the domiciled and non-domiciled, then, though the 
boundary-line is so easy to pass, there is a clear distinction — the 
distinction between the poor quarter and the rich quarter of a great 
town. In the non-domiciled section are most of the able-bodied 
men in the prime of life ; in the domiciled, comparatively few of 
these, and more non-ef&cients — women, children, the aged, the 
infirm, the weak-minded, paupers, and loafers — its own inefficients ; 
and the failures, the wastrels, the waifs, and deserted children of the 
non-domiciled who drift into it. 

During the last fifty years the domiciled section has been 
adversely affected by three circumstances. The first is the immense 
advance of education, which has fitted Indians to compete for 
all kinds of work once given to the domiciled, who either lose it or 
have to do it for less wages. 

The second is the development of organized industries, which 
require highly trained skilled labour, combined with the cheapening 
of transport. Employers prefer to get their Enropean workers from 
Europe, and the domiciled are rejected. The human machinery 
scrapped and thrown away is nearly all shot into the domiciled 
section of our lesident community when done with. 

The third circumstance is this : With their field of labour cut 
into on the one side by Indian labour, skilled and unskilled, 
and on the other by imported European skilled labcgir, an ever 
larger proportion of the domiciled are being squeezed out of remu- 
nerative employment. At a time when there is greater need than 
ever of a high training to enable them to hold their own, the means 
wherewith to obtain such a training is passing more and more out of 
their reach. The community is like a garden going out of cultiva* 
tion for want of capital, and producing little but weeds. 

Shall we drop this domiciled community, the writer asks. 
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because they are, as Sir Janes Boiirdilloo described them, “ in the 
great majority of cases, poor, reckless^ and degraded ? ” Mr. 
Carstairs calls him a fool who, when some part of his body ails, 
neglects it, and lets it go from bad to worse ; he further observes : 

“ An essential condition of the stability of out Indian Empire is 
that Britain should retain the friendship and esteem of India. If 
we lose these, the Empire cannot last. 

" Now, (me of the tests by which India tries our fitness for the 
place we hold is the manner in which we deal with our domiciled. 
This is a test of two things : First our natural disposition ; and 
second, our determination to overcome difficulties»both (pialities 
of great importance to India in the nation to wh(Me guidance she 
entrusts her destinies. 

“ Out of the first test we have not, so far, come with credit, 

* " By the second test also we have hitherto failed. The domiciled 
community has been compared to a garden going out of cultivation, 
and we are trying to persuade ourselves and the world that this is 
all as it should be, since the soil is not worth cultivating. We have, 
howevm, no right to abuse the soil until we have done for it all 
that cultivation can do, and as yet we have done almost nothing. 

If Britain would retrieve her character for right feeling, she will 
have to drop, not the domiciled, but her '* aloofness” and her 
reputation for overcoming diflSculties can only be retrieved by 
grappling with the problem of the " domiciled ” and successfully 
solving it.” 

What should be done, Mr. Carstairs asks and replies : 

'* In examining the case with a view to action, we are at once 
met by two prominent facts : The first is that many Eurasians have 
gained for themselves individually a high reputation for efficiency 
and integrity. The second is that domiciled Europeans who have 
no Indian blood are thought little more of than Eurarians. These 
facts indicate that circumstances have something to say to a man’s 
efiScieney or inefficiency as well as blood. Then, searching for the 
circumstanees that matter, we come upon a further fact, that 
residence jn India has no adverse effect on Europeans who have 
grown up elsewhere, and entered India as adults. Another fact is 
that resident parents who can afford it, send their children to Europe 
or the hills for training, out of the climate of the plains and coast, 
sad out of their viei<»ns moral atmosphere. It is among those who 
have lieen thus sent away for training that we find most of the 
(ffilcient among the domiciled. Efforts are being already made for 
the solution of the proUem. The method which commands the 
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most genenU assent to-day is that of the St Andrew^ Colonial 
Homes at Kalimpong in the Himalayas. Their object^ concisely 
stated, is *'to bring within reach of poor European and Eurasian 
children in India a sound trainii^ in a cool and healthy climate, 
under good and moral influences.” 

We have got the method but not the means. The resident 
community is manfully doing its best; but its best is only a little 
part of all that is needed. What wilt the nation do to back it ? 

The writer concludes his article with the following solemn appeal 
to the British Nation cm behalf of the do miciled community in 
India : 

“ Oh, strong nation, whose hands have mighty tasks to do, 
behold, this thy band aileth ! Neglect it not, lest it fail thee in thy 
work I” 

NATIONAL UNITY » ITS EVOLUTION IN INDIDA 

Mr. E A. Wodehouse opens 7^ Hindusthan Review for 
February with an eminently erudite and illuminating article on the 
above subject. The writer begins by referring to the best means by 
which the Indians may grow into a United Nation : 

‘The true idea of unity springs from within. That which comes 
from opposition to common foe is merely artificial and contains no 
element of permanent life. With the removal of the antagonistic 
factor, it slips back again into disunion and mutual strife. The 
unity, on the othmr hand, which is to possess the genuine nation- 
building quality, is of an altogether different order. It is an 
intellectual necessity, and only comes into consciousness when men 
have reached a point where their very excess of individualisation 
begins to render the manifold problems of their common life 
insoluaUe exc^t by a further advance, which can only 'be in the 
direction of a negation of differences.” 

The writer indeed points to the fact that *' India— even the 
greater part of educated India — is still at some distance from this 
point,” but gradually scaling up the ladder of evolution ; Mr. Wode- 
honse observes : 

'The process of separation, of specialisation of the individual, is 
still to be gone through by ninety-nine hundredths of the people^ 
before we can hope to have a gemunely unified Indian nation. 
What we see around us to-day— the division of oaste from caste^ of 
race from race, of creed from creed— is, fir the present, the natural 
expression of the evolutionary procem. It denotes the struggle for 
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seU-expression by the units of the race and has to be continued until 
at least a large proportion of the Indian people has passed through 
the process of separate and individual development This, which 
alone can render them organic parts of a common and unified na* 
tion, is the work of education and of individual initiative and 
enterprise. Without these necessary preliminaries, the true and 
inner unity cannot be actualised." 

Mr. Wodehouse considers the evolution of India as “ the most 
complex and interesting problem before the student of history to- 
day,” and observes : 

“As regards the main problem of the unification of the many 
divergent and antagonistic elements of the country into an organic 
whole, it is doubtful whether the primary law which demands an 
antecedent specialisation is, even here, to be transcended. It is 
difficult to see how a unity can be established in fact, until it has 
become part of the consciousness of the people. Nor is it clear 
how this can be effected, until the latter has been educated, through 
individualism and separatism, up to the point where the next 
logical step will carry it in the direction of unity, as the only 
possible remedy for the problems which have grown up on the 
way.” But the writer opines “that instead of blaming the dissensions 
and divergent interests (as many do) which separate educated India 
into various strongly marked factions, it would be wise to assume 
that the more enlightened classes are for the most part still in the 
stage where differentiation is a necessity of growth. This is largely 
so in the West, even to-day, and must not be taken as implying 
anything derogatory. Individualism is, after all, the foundation of 
all flourishing civilisations, in the sense that nations are made up 
of men, and the sum value of their units makes up, in its turn, the 
value of the nation. In this way an era of competition and division 
is far more healthy for an evolving people than a premature or 
artificial unity, which is apt to deaden effort and stifle progress by 
creating a false environment.” 

The writer points out to education as the only effective means to 
remove these differences : 

“There is only one known means of hastening evolution ; and 
that is education. For out of education will emerge, after a time, 
the intellectual demand for unity, which is the only demand which 
has strength enough to mould the actual to its creed. Fifty years 
of vigorous and scientifically ordered educational effort in Indian 
leaving out no class or element in the country, and directed to an 
enlightened and inspiring end*-*would do what nothing else can 
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ever do» in the way of producing that unity through specialisation, 
which seems to be the only kind of unity in accordance with cosmic 
law.” 

But the writer makes one reservation and that is ** that India 
is a special case and we possess no data derivable from the history 
of other countries which can be of any use either in guiding, or 
in forecasting, tlie development of an Indian Nation.” Mr. Wode- 
house then concludes his eminently interesting article with the 
summing up of the law of evolution and its application in the case 
of India : 

*'An organism realises its fullness of life only in so far as each of 
its parts becomes organic. Therefore, it is only through the 
growth of the parts into active and self-subsistent life that any ideal 
of unity can, in my opinion, be achieved. The theory, which is 
common in India, that unity can be artificially produced, independ- 
ently of the parts, is scientifically and, I think, practically unsound. 
It has, however, the attractiveness of all “ short-cuts,” which are 
intended to reach the goal without traversing the intermediate 
country. But a unity of this kind is not organic. It is artificial 
and liable to be broken up by the feeblest of disruptive forces. 
This does not mean that, all through the process of individual 
growth, the ideal of an ultimate unity should not be kept continually 
in mind, or the end to be achieved. It merely implies that any 
given end must be achieved by the laws implicit in the nature of 
that end. From which it follows— paradoxical though it may 
seem — that the shortest cut to tlie desired end is for each unit of 
the nation to develop itself to the utmost in the struggle for 
existence and in the capacity of standing by itself. Out of all this 
stress and antagonism will eventually develop a condition of things 
in which the necessity of co-operation and unification will be 
recognised as the sole method of solving the conflict of problems 
which will have arisen in the process. 

**Such a condition should be realised in the West within the next 
fifty or hundred years. If so, it may or may not re-act upon India. 
In the latter case another anomaly would have entered into the 
history of this country — a contingency not, after all, su]^}rising in a 
land which has seen so many anomalies and which has always been, 
more or less, off the main current of historical continuity. In any 
case, there is no doubt that India and her civilisation have a very 
special part to play in the world-process of the future : a patent fact 
which, as I have said, gives to the problem of this countiy an almost 
unique interest for the student of the philosophy of history, altiiough 
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it may do somethimg towards upsetting his most treasured and 
jealously guarded a priori theories. , It will, at any rate, be inter- 
esting, if India succeeds in evolving a unity of her own by other 
methods than those dictated by y tural law and exemplified by a 
long succession of nations in the history of the world.” 


HOW INDIA STRIKES A SUFFRAGETTE 

Mrs. Jessie Duncan Westbrook narrates the impressions she 
gathered during her recent tours in India in the March number of 
the Modern Review, She begins by speaking very highly about the 
pictuiesqueness of Indian scenery and the various monuments of 
art in India. 'I'he Ganges, to her, is as broad and the Himalayas 
as high as her vision of them. On Indian art, she observes : ** The 
art of India has been a great revelation to me— a wonderful history 
from the two thousand years old sculpture of Karli and the 
early paintings of Ajanta, through the mediaeval wonders of the 
Chalukyan art of Mysore and the later piled-up splendour of the 
great temples of Madura and the south, down to the art of the 
present day, when the modern stone-cutters of Gwalior and Muttra 
are doing as fine work as their ancestors, and the gold-smiths of 
Mysoie are making as beautiful ornaments as adorned the gods of 
the mediaeval sculptors’ dreams.” 

Referring to the social life of India, Mrs. Westbrook is happy 
to find the lot of the poorer folk in India better than those of 
England, but expresses astonishment that India is essentially a 
man’s world She observes : “ 1 looked with interest to all the busy 
bazaars and thought how much jollier the lives of the poorer folk 
were than in England. T here the shop-keeper each is shut up in 
*his own shop behind do sed windows ; our artisans work in solitude 
at home or in big inhuman factories. Here in the picturesque 
bazaars everytliing is done in the open air. The shop-keeper sits in 
his open booth, chats with his neighbours, and gets the news from 
the passers-by. 1*he gold-smith, the embroiderer, the sweetmeat- 
maker, the tailor, each plies his trade in public with his friends 
around him.” She, however, deeply regrets that ” women are tucked 
away behind among the cooking pots.” Referring to the states of 
women in India, Mrs. Westbrook observes : ^'Sorne of the cities are 
far advanced in educ ation, I hear. I see their government colleges, 
their private colleges, their schools, their training colleges for 
teachers. Very good, of course, but their founders seem to have 
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ignored the fact that there are any girls in India. They are all fbr 
boys. Indian girls evidently have no minds to be cultivated. 1 
walk in the gardens. Uuder the trees are boys busy with their 
books— examination time is neaa. There is not one girl — the one or 
two women are ayahs with English babies. Indian babies, like 
their mothers, do not seem to need fresh air or the healthy environ- 
ment of gardens to grow in. 1 see the big playing fields for hockey, 
cricket, tennis— all for boys. Indian girls do not apparently need 

physical development and the youthful joy in games even 

there is no woman in India above tlie coolie class wlio has the inde- 
pendence of earning her own living, however idle and unnecessary 

she be at home All the brains and social enthusiasm that 

in other countries are supplied by the women of the middle cJasses 
are liere absolutely wasted. I couldn’t understand it at first. Then 
gradually 1 came to know that the women belonged to a different 
level of culture, to a different mental stage, to absolutely a different 
civilisation from the men. There was no connection between their 
lives, and the women did not understand in the least what the men 
were doing, while the men never dreamt for a moment of treating 
their own mothers and wives and sisters as their comiades and 
equals,” 

Mrs. Westbrook, however, lays special stress on the fact that 
slie does not mean ** anything disparaging to Indian women.” On 
the contrary, she holds that the women who have had the chance of 
a human life and education have made use of the opportunities 
granted them in ttie most surprising way. 1 wish to speak with the 
greatest honour and respect of the noble women who to-day in 
India are the pioneers of woman’s education, and who themselves 
have won their culture in the face of almost unbelievable 
lies.” 

Mrs. Westbrook further wonders that, although educated 
generally favour the elevation of the status of women and talk glibly 
of the cnlture of Lilavati and the Brahman’s wife who conquered 
Sankaracharya in argument, there are still very few Indians who have 
the courage of their convictions. ” 1 hear,’* goes on »iic writer, 
the Indians protest a great deal against the way they are governed ; 
I hear them speak of liberty, of self-government, of following out 
their national ideal, and I came to India wt li the strongest sympathy. 
But how dare any man talk of freedom with his women-folk enslaveil 
in the double prison of purdah and ignorance ? How can he hope 
to build a healthy, intelligent, modern nation from people wliose 
mothers are in a mediaeval stage of darkness 
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The article closes with the following note of disappoint* 
ment. ‘*1 felt very depressed over it all here in Lahore and I 
went on a pilgrimage to the grave of Zeb-un-nisa, who at least 
in her day stood for woman’s culture and independence. But her 
garden-gate is broken and her tomb at Nawakot desecrated, i 
wonder what she would think if she knew that, after the lapse of 
so many years, India is still no place for any woman of independent 
opinions. It is still as it was even in the day of Razia Begum of 
whom her biographer said, * She had all kingly q^ualities except sex, 
and this exception made her virtues of no effect in the eyes of men. 
May God have mercy on her ! ' ” 
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THE nilLOSOFHY OT BRAHMOISH 

(Jy Taiwahkutan expounded mtk referetue (o ift History. 

Messrs Higginbotham & Co., Madras.] 

From the title of the book, it would appear that it is an attempt 
at analysis or criticism and as such should not be taken to start 
any new philosophical theory. It clearly professes only to examine 
the philosophy underlying the creed known as Brahmoism and in- 
cidentally raises some of the deep and interesting questions that 
philosophical criticism implies. Without a doubt, therefore, it could 
be called a philosophical treatise and should be judged entirely on 
its philosophical merit. 

If, however, there is one thing in this book more than another 
which has stimulated a rather unfavourable criticism of it, it is its 
philosophical character. On,e at least of its many learned critics 
thinks that it is fighting with what is called the man of straw. 
Because Brahmoism is a religion and not a philosophy, Professor 
Hiralnl Haidar, for he is the critic to whom we are referring, does 
not see how the philosopher would find in it anything to whet his 
appetite on. Between Philosophy and Religion, he further explains, 
there is no causal connection, philosophy only interpreting the 
phenomena known as religious ; and when we come to consider the 
difference in their methods, there is absolutely no reason why 
the Philosopher should find it necessary to quarrel with the Theolo- 
gian. The Brahmo Theologians, Mr. Haidar tells us, never 
profess to be philosophers, nor do they go beyond merely giving 
expression to their religious experiences and beliefs. No doubt 
occasionally there are found arguments in their writings looking 
like philosophical, but such detached evidences by no means 
constitute a proof. It cannot therefore be either fair or logical to 
condemn the writings of Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Pratap Chandra Majumdar and others as mistaken, 
simply because they do not conform to the strict requirements of 
philosophical dialectics. “ Would it be fair on the part of a 
Gifford Lecturer,” Mr. Haidar asks, “ to treat Stopford Brooke's 
Sermons as philosophical works and judge them accordingly ? ” 
Surely there is something in this aiticism with which every body 
will be in complete agreement. A theologian should never be 
confused with a philosopher, nor should the function of philosophy 
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be supposed to be Anything but In^rpnlaHve Indeed, nothing 
could be a worse mistake than to suppose that philosophy can 
either produce or anticipate experience. The formative forces of 
experience, in a sense that will be readily understood, do not lie in 
them nor do we know with anything like adequacy where else fttey 
do. Our knowledge being limited, we can only take stock of the 
area that appears within the circle of our consciousnen. But 
Philosophy has at least taught us that Reality is as much one 
personal whole as it is absolutely existent and rational. Naturally, 
philosophy being an aspect of this whole must be supposed to 
have some share at least, however small, in the formation of the 
ever-growing experiences of humanity. But that share being rather 
small in quantity, we do not go to philosophy for an appreciation 
of the formative forces. In fact, we are more or less helpless in 
this particular form of our philosophical enquiry. It seems we have 
got to watch the waves as they rise on the sea-beach regulating our 
frail bark as the wisdom of the conscious past and the dim light of 
the Absolute within us suggests. 

But to deny that philosophy and religion are causally 
connected is not to hold that there is no necessary connection 
between them. Rather the very fact that philosophy interprets 
experiences means nothing more or less than that tt is essentially 
related to it as its sole and sufficient critic. There may be 
a religious reformer or a theological preacher standing on a merely 
non-philoBophical platform, but that does not imply that they 
are not liable to be criticised by the philosopher. Indeed, nothing 
is more absurd than to hold that philosophy will only interpret 
experiences but not criticise them. On the contrary to say 
that religious experience and beliefs have no philosophical aspect 
is to miss the vocation of philosophy altogether. Philosophy is 
nothing if it is not a systematic statement of the universals of 
Reality and, as such, the bed-rock of truth. Could it then be 
supposed for a moment that an experience can be real without 
bolding the universal Reason in its very bosom 7 Is it again too 
much for philosophy to demand that whatever the experiences, 
religious, moral, social or political, they must all submit to a 
rigorous examination at the bar of philosophy ? Yet, between 
the philosopher and the religious man the relation is not one of 
aonflict; the latter might well find in the former bis mentor who 
is there only to finish his metal by purging it of all its dross. 
Indeed the main question with our author never was whether 
Kesbab Chandra Sen and Maharsbi Tagore were philosophers or 
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theologtansy but whether the p hilosophy undeilying their theo- 
logical sermons and teachings contained any dross or verbiage. 
So long as criticism remains, philosophy as the supreme critic of 
experience will remain also. Nobody suggests that it will be the only 
form of criticism extant There will remain the formal and scientific 
as well as the philosophical. But religious experiences for the best of 
all reasons will submit to the scrutiny only of philosophy and not 
that of the other types. If now there is any question that requires 
to be solved in this connection, it is not whether philosophy should 
criticise experiences, but whether a particular school of philosophy 
is the best of all critics. That religion like every thing else 
demands criticism goes without saying, but it is not equally clear if 
philosophy in a particular form is best calculated to supply that 
criticism. What Mr. Haidar, however, seems to hold is tliat 
because a religious preacher does not profess to be a philosopher he 
must not be ciiticised by the philosopher. How, then, is he 
to be criticised, or is he not to be criticised at all? When 
Keshab Chandra Sen, for instance, plainly states certain ** un- 
deniable ** facts, how are we to believe that they are undeniable ? 
How, again, are we to harmonise them with other undemaUis^ 
seemingly moving counter to them, though coming from as deep 
a prophet ? Don’t we in this way, as a matter of necessity, fall 
back upon philosophy ? What does it signify whether a certain man 
professes to be a philosopher or a reformer ? Do we take the man 
at his word or judge him by his systematic ideas and views ? 
Between the isolated hours of a man’s life and his uniform ways 
and ideas there is all the difference in the world. Nothing, however, 
is more clear than that every system of experience and belief is 
an embodiment of some truth or other. How could it then escape 
the ordeal at the bar of philosophy ? 

Mr. Haidar’s defence of faith and inspiration, again, as opposed 
to philosophical disquisition, seems to be of a piece with his argu- 
ment against philosophy as opposed to religion. He boldly asserts 
that religion would not be possible without unreflective faith and 
inspiration and proceeds to add that all creative forces are unreflec- 
tive. To us it looks like a serious reflection upon *the absolute 
spirit^ut to look at the matter merely from our point of view we do 
not see how reflection could be denied all share in the creation 
of experiences. Rather it is true that with the growth of experi- 
ence, progress is becoming more and more self-conscious. But 
this does not mean that faith and inspiration can not be lormative 
forces too. Rather it is they who form by far the most prominent of 
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the sources of our etpertences. Our ideas on faith and inspirationi 
however, are hardly ever clear nor are they the same with every one. 
l*here is such a thing as popular faith which is only another name 
for credulity. There is again that philosophical faith which wants 
to commit a logical fallacy with the aid of logic. Thirdly, there is 
Che faith which is based upon Universal Reason. It is this faith 
that saves us from absolute scepticism ; it is this faith, again, that 
iceeps the flood-gates of our mind and heart open throughout ijie 
live-long day for the steady pouring in of experiences. Indeed, so 
long as this heavenly stream runs through the soil of our heart, 
inspiration finds a basis to work upon, and, if perchance the soil is 
rich enough, a sudden flash of the heavenly light appears and that 
is called revelation. So that to keep up faith is to keep up your 
most fundamental philosophical conviction. Such a faith implies 
that you have an absolute conviction as well of Reality as of its 
organic character. You know that the Real is rational and forms 
one complete organic whole. If now it is suggested that it is 
on faith that our experiences, especially religious, are based, 
does it not seem to mean either too little or too much ? It 
is too little if by faith we mean the mere psychical disposition ; 
too much if faith is taken on its objective ground plan, the absolute, 
the universal scheme of things and the whole. But in no case is 
it true that philosophy and faith are like the poles asunder. Mr. 
Haidar, however, does not seem to hold this idea of faith at all. 
His is the idea which rejects all philosophical thought, so that 
philosophy can only do harm to religion if it is allowed to meddle 
with it. Mr. Haidar would pardon me, but he seems to me to 
believe that the hours of inspiration form a reality by themselves ; so 
that when they are on, everything else must keep outside the temple. 
Does the philosophical method, then, appear to be essentially 
contradictory to the method of experiences ? How does it, then, 
come to help it afterwards ?— yet, Mr. Haidar does not hesitate to 
say that while philosophy is nfintive reason^ faith is only 
reason. 

The mistake assumes a somewhat serious form when Prof. 
Haidar comes to examine the question whether religious congregra- 
tions should be converted into philosoph ical academies. Pandit 
Tatwabhusan holds that the dogmatic way of preaching should be 
changed into a reference to the U niversal Reason or the scientific 
faculty. As if such a procedure would be eminently subversive of 
the much vaunted Renascence of the Brahmo Samaj, Mr. Haidar 
in reply asks, ** Must every religious teacher then be a technical 
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^\A\initspm * and imiMdiaMly tnuteus to add that tidi woirid be 
tantatnounttoeonvertiiigevetyraligioukeongiieeaHaa tetoa phHoao- 
phicat aeadamy tbu wMeb a greater ealamitp it would be diflfcalt to 
concave. For outeelvec, we are very much swpttsed to lea» at 
thi< late hour that pbUoioptiical academiee are such bad tMage and 
that ever eince Thalee wrote^ die world hat received no very 
kind treatment at die handi of its philooophete. To look at 
the poaidon eoberlyt ie it really a troth that pidloeophy can only 
do harm to the intereets of Religion ? Is there even the ali^teet 
foundadon to the idea that thought ia harmful to life and that a 
religiouB aaaembly diatinctly auffera in Ita easential intereat if ita 
preacher somehow takes it into his head to clear up all the 
vague and obscure ideas involved in his sermons ? Is the ideal of 
life, especially the religious, after all merely to grope through as 
obscure and thick a vapour of mysdcism as possible ? Mr. Haidar 
will not probably cross the threshold of a church wherein Hegel 
is allowed to tamper with a purely devotional sermon, wheie 
Sankdracharja is not regarded as a handicap to the pro pagation of 
truth, and where semi-cultured mediocrities, again disciplined in a 
certain unnaturil form of worship, are not given the upper hand. 
“ In what sense is philosophy the final authority on religious as 
well as other matters he asks. Does it not imply an eternal 
quarrel between the subject that interprets and the olqect that is 
interpreted ? And when to the religious audience, the preacher 
explains the ideas and principles involved in the religious belief, is 
he doing something alien to interpreting ? But Mr. Haidar lends 
himself to the worst practical mistake when he goes so far as to 
hint that a religious atmosphere should be scrupulously kept clear 
of all philosophic thought, for nothing else can so surely lead to 
the revival of the old dogmatic and scholastic superstitions of the 
mediseval age. 

But what passes altogether our limited comprehension is how, as 
a Hegelian, Mr. Haidar could come to doubt even the 4 mw 5 tAvuff 
of Philosophy. For a Hegelian to believe implicitly in the demens- 
tratiens of Bodid and then to hang the barest philosophical truth 
on to the rack of suspense b curious indeed. Yet, Mr. Haidar 
does not scrapie to ask the Pandit if he could show even otw 
philosophical argument which produces universal conviction like 
thedemonstratioas of Budid. Could there be a more ideal piece of 
Johtnoniaoism in philosc^hy ? What if the Pandit fails to show 
such an urgument ? iVonld Philosophy then go to the wall ? Yet, 
how Mr. Haidar could himself so rigidly pin his futb to the 
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demonstrations of Euclid, when he is casting about for the barest 
piece of (rfiilosi^^hical argumeot of a convbdng character is more 
than we can see. Indeed, few one who professes to be a Hegelian 
it is as impossible to deny the philosophical position as it is 
fbr a running lunatic to leave his own shadow. Philosophy, how- 
ever, might well be supposed to have acquitted itself satisfactorily 
if it hu only proved teyond doubt even the barest category of 
Being. Would Mr. Haidar assert that such a proof is yet to 
come even while space with its properties is admitted to be 
absolute ? Is Mr. Haidar then prepared to give Mathematics a 
prior place to Philosophy 7 The Cartesian and Spinozistic days are 
long over, and every Hegelian knows that if there is to be 
borrowing among the sciences, Philosophy certainly can only serve 
as the central loan effiee. But Mr. Haidar thrashes the question 
further and pointedly asks — "Can the Pandit say that to 
understand an argument is to accept it ? ” Certainly not The 
Pandit must be an ignoramus indeed in all matters of historic 
evolution if he is so bold as to assert that understanding and 
realisation proceed pari passu. But philosophy does not under- 
take to overload the mind and leaves all prejudices and 
superstitions to the charge of the moralist and educationist 
Could It, however, be said that even the necessity of thought can 
be transcended 7 Hegel’s Logic might not be understood by all ; 
but could one dispute its necessary character if one can once 
put oneself in Hegel’s position 7 It looks like giving a dog a 
bad name and then banging it Where does the Pandit suggest that 
philosophy would be responsible as much for conviction as for 
understanding 7 But Prof. Haidar’s last argument tops the 
list in a sense. Because philosophy does not appeal to 
the profound thinkers who^ however, understand it, it must not 
be taken as valid Do we then go by profound thinkers or 
profound thinking in our investigation of truth 7 What, again, 
is the test of profound thinking 7 And how did Mr. Haidar 
come to know that his profound thinkers really understood what 
they complained was not very convincing to them 7 I do not 
certainly taean by all this that Bradley was not a pnrfbund thinker 
or that James did not understand the scope and Junction of 
philosophy. Neither do I forget fbr a moment that even such 
deep philosophers as Aristotle and Plato missed many a truth which 
to a twentieth century young graduate, with very modest abilities, 
would appear to be as clear as the day. In questions of philosophy 
it is difBeuh to say who will follow the light and who will not. 
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Without a doubt the question of temperament rules here as much as 
anywhere else. But to say that is not to deny the abscdute character 
of philosophical truth. Let a roan's temperament be what you 
like, if he can only rise to the philosophical stage of consdonsness, 
the absolute character of philosophical truth will necessarily appeal 
to him. Nothing show more convincingly the undeniable nature 
of philosophical truth than that you cannot even reject these troths 
without employing language and thought which presuppose their 
truth. 

In concluding, we must say that, though Pandit Tatwabbusan 
has spun his text to an unconscionable extent and has confounded 
many vital philosopliical issues, the book under notice is a most 
interesting treatise and a valuable handbook to the subject of 
Brahmic philosophy and theology. 
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THE FRCSLEK OT THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

Daring the lost few years the problem of the Depressed Classes 
■has attracted considerable attention in all parts of India ; bat this 
is not even distantly commensurate with the magnitude of the pro^ 
blem. His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda in a recent speech hi 
Bombay on the subject stud that the elevation of the condition of the 
depressed classes was not a question for a prince or a sect or even for 
a community to tackle, but it was a national problem. Indeed, if ever 
there was a national problem, it certainly is the problem of the 
depressed classes. Nay, we m-iy say h is more than a national pro- 
blem. It is a problem which concerns the whole humanity. The 
condition of the depressed classes of India is one of those black spots 
on the civilisation of our race, which, like the acrursed institutions of 
slavery or serfdom, though geographically confined to one country, 
c.tlls for redress from the entire civilised world. Just as the moral 
pressure of the civilised nations were brought to bear upon the slave 
trade in the Southern States of America or in the matter of the ‘I'ur- 
kish atrocities in Bulgaria, the di^paceful and inhuman tyranny 
exercised by the higher castes of Hindus upon their backward classes 
should be treated similarly by the public opinion of the entire civilised 
world. For in some respects the slave and the serf were better off than 
the pariah of India in as much as the slave was never an untouchable 
being whereas the very touch or even the shadow of a Panchama is 
considered as pollution by a large section of the Indian people and 
he has not even the right of free access into the public thoroughfares. 

Such gigantic wrongs buttressed by the vested interests of the 
dominant classes of a nation can seldom be uprooted without 
pressure from outside. Of course, if those classes were wise in their 
day, they would themselves see that it was not the down-trodden 
classes alone who were depressed but the whole socie^ had gone 
down wit^ them ; the whole nation was paying the penalty of an inten- 
tional injustice done to a section. 

In the wise economy of the Providence^ no individual or class 
can perpetrate a wrong against another, idthout itself beitv 
greater sufferer in the long run. The evil recoils with tenfold power 
on the head of the evil-doer, and so it has been in Indio. The 
wrongs of the ill-used down-trodden multitudes have been avenged 
terribly indeed in the degradation and ruin of the whole nation. 
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And mm m l«utt it nM)r be hoped that the higher elanei will have 
their eyei opened to «ee that their deetiny is indnsolbhly nniled with 
that of fhe«iower daises, dm despised Pariah and the nedleeted 
Mobar. From whatever standpoint one may look,->«K>f religion, 
hamanity, social eflkiency, national strength, indnstrial otility, or 

mere eelMntere st the redress of the wrongs of the depressed classes 

will appear to be an urgent and imperative social neeesdty. 

Even if we were sunk so low as not to be able to look higher, 
mere self-inteieit wodd teach os to treat the lower daises better, 
llie vast mass es of the depressed dassea in this county are sources 
of manifold danger and weakness to the nation. It is not possible 
to isolate them entirely. However much we may disown them, 
they ate of US, with us. If we disown them in life they claim and 
establish their fdlowship with us in death, when the dying pariah 
victim of cholera, small-pox or plague, communicates the fotal 
germs of his illness to the clean and proud Brahmin. Nature does 
not recognise your distinedons of the dean and the unclean. 
There is no barrier powofnl enough to sunder nature’s kinship. 
You may drive the pariah into the unhealthy outskirts of the town 
or village ; but you cannot isolate yourself from the air which the 
Pariah breathes. The only effective remedy against the filth and 
dirt and contagion of the pariah is to share your purity with him. 
Otherwise you will have no other alternative but to diare his 
impurity. 

What a vast neglected national asset we have in the millions of 
men and sromen whom we call the depressed classes. The nations of 
the world are vieing with each other in utilising the natural resources 
of this land. We also have begun to speak of the natural resources 
of our country. But are coal and steel the only resources worth 
exploiting for ? Are not the healthy, well-built^ intelligent millimis 
a for more valuable asset than the richest gold mines of the world ? 
As tfaicfs stand at present, they hang as a millstone on the node of 
the natioo J and u they are dnkdng lower and lower the nation also 
is going down with them. What a vast wastage of national resources I 

W« demand equal rights and privileges with £uropean% and 
that justly too. But a nation that has for eenturili denied the 
most eherntmtciy justice to the large majority of ita own people 
cannot qpeak of equality, fimtereity and liberty conaiateotly with 
reason or logfo. We claim equal privilegea today in Indian legidature 
end adnriidilMition, but for centuries past the highac castee of 
In^ have tystematicdly denied to tibe tower the right to draw 
water ftom the tanks, walk freely in the streets^ p«t on decent 
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dothing to protoet theinwIviBt from odd and tain and even to build 
houMa to live in healiiiy quartan. And today the net effect of it ia 
that th^ depreaaed claaaea have been alienated from thdt hereditary 
oppienon and have ranged themaelvea with the hoatile rank In 
the newly oiganiaed political atniggle of the nation. For national 
regeneration the fliet condition neceasary ia national unity ; and 
no unity can be dreamt of ao long aa the lower daaaea are npt 
^ven complete aodal equality and freedom. 

The cruel wrdnga and contempt of the part generationa have not 
only alienated the hearts of the lower claaaea but they are actually 
inspiring them to desert the tanks of Hindu Society. Until recently 
they put op with the oppression and contempt of the higher classes 
because they had no other dtemative. But now with the advent of 
the Christian missions a broad high way to honour, wealth, and educa* 
tion has been opened to them and every year thousands of Hindus 
are leaving the sinister old home of degradation for the kind and 
hospitable shelter of Christianity and Islam. And those very men, 
who were once shunned and despised, are treated with consideratimi 
and respect as soon as they take shelter under the Cross 
or the Crescent So long as the Hindu Society will persist 
in this foolish and suicidal policy this war of proselytism will 
continue and, within a few decades, the Hindus may run the 
risk of being in minority in Hindusthan. This consideration alone 
should be enough to bring about a change in the attitude of the 
higher classes of Hindus towards their fellow countrymen of the 
soHmlled lower castes. 

It is supposed that the religion of the Hindus stands in the way 
of giving relief to the grievances of the depressed classes. But that 
seems to me to be a great mistake and one of the unkindest in- 
justice done to Hinduism. Nowhere in the world we find a 
highm conception of man. Hinduism looks upon every human 
soul as divine. Whatever else the well-known Vedantic concqittion 
may mean, and we know there are differences as to its mterpretatum 
it at least means that there is God in Idaa It bu become a 
fuluon to swear by our Vedanta. If the Vedanta has any message 
it is this that* behind human frwm there is an immortal souI-hi 
spade from the Infinite. The Pariah is no less divine than the 
Brahmia Hindu saints have again and again said that it is not birth 
but good deeds- th at make a man high or low, that the reverend and 
pious rfiemCs/ is hij^ than the impure Brahmin, and the Brahmin 
if devoid of piety is lower than the clumM. It is curious, indeed. 
Bow, in (he fikcs of such eiq)lieit teachings this inhuman treatment 
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cao be justified by an appeal to the cardinal tenets of Hinduism. 
Not only sdf-interest, considerations of industrial, tocikl and 
political well-being, but religion itself demands the granting of 
full and complete freedom and equality to the down-trodden 
millions of our countrymen. Our national regeneration is indissolu- 
bly intertwined with the solution of the problem of the depressed 
classes* I cannot conclude this paper without quoting in full 
below the very just observations made on this subject by the editor 
of this Review in his undelivered address prepared for the suppressed 
Faridpore District Conference 

Vou all knowi my friends, that we have to put our society to 
order before we can come out as a puissant and a progressive 
people. Most unhappily, from the early morning of our history, from 
the days of Manu downwards, Indian mankind has been split into 
atoms by thousand differences of religion, language, caste, sect 
and rituals. Insuperable and impenetrable walls have been raised 
between man and man to prevent their coalescence, union and 
solidarity. These divisions and walls have for centuries together 
successfully prevented the moral, social and political advance of onr 
motherland. With the light that has dawned upon us from the West, 
we now see how backward we have been, how hopelessly divided for 
united action, and how imperfectly equipped for the struggle for 
life. While Europe is making rapid advances towards a higher 
standard of life, we in India are living in a stage of decomposition 
Just as Europe was in the dark or the mediseval ages. 

Buckle has very thoughtfully generalised in the following 

passages the conditions of Indian social life - 

It is not, therefore, sarprisiiw that from the earUest period to which our 
knowledge of India extends, an immense majoriiy of the people, pinched by 
the most galling poverty, and just living from hand to month, should always 
have remained in a htate of stupid debasement, broken by incessant misfortune, 
crouching before their superiors in abject submission, and only fit either to 
be slaves themselves or to be led to battle to make slaves of others.” Elsewhete 
he observes In India slavery, abject, eternal slavery, was a natural sUte of 
the great bo^ of the people ; it was the state to which they were doomed by 
physical Uwa utterly impcMble to resbt. The people have counted for nothing : 
tb^ havo hvd no voice in the management of the state, no control over the 
wealth their own industry created. Their only business has been to labour ; 

only duty to obw. Thus there has been generated among them those 
Mbits ^tseM end sucvife submission by which, as we know from history, they 
have always been characterised*” . . • • * 

*^Thi8 ii SO far as the general operatioii of political and economic 

conditions are responsible for the inequality and difference between 
one class of man and another in India. Besides these causes of 
diATerence, there has been another potent cause of the inequality of 
which we have been speaking. Dr. Oppert in his valuable work on 
the primitive peoples of India has clearly demonstrated the fact 
that, before India was conquered and colonised by the Aryan 
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peoide, then wm IMag in everf port of this land one or other of 
the oonHurran peoples. These peo)^ were trested bjr the Aryta 
conquerors with the same amount of racial arrogance and AewAwr 
whibh unhappily mark the dealings and the relation of the white 
rulers of India of today with the people of die smL It is onl^ a 
case of history repeating itself. The racial spirit was eattied in 
andent India to a point of bitterness which no lapse of time has 
ever succeeded in removing. Evidently the spirit of racial superiority, 
coupled with the political and economic conditions referred to by 
Buckle, made the white Aryan population of India hate and treat 
the primitive peoples as social outcasts arul human slaves. India, 
being a self-contained country, did not, however, feel the pressure irf 
this racial problem prior to the advent of the English. Today, placed 
into the vortex of world’s politics and being required to make the 
most unequal struggle in the history of the human race, we And that 
the whole order must be changed to save Indian society from a 
state of deadly fermentation. We cannot, therefore, any longer 
afford to treat our depressed classes, who form nearly a Afrh 
portion of the total population of India, in any spirit of contempt 
or superciilousnesa We must take these people by our hand, in- 
corporate them into our body-politic,treat them no more as untouch- 
ables or pariahs but as our equals and comrades and march shoulder 
to shoulder with them in all the battles of life. And until we do so 
and mete to them even-handed social justice, millions of them will 
as a matter of expediency forsake Hinduism and seek the amelioia- 
tion of their condition under the Cross and the Crescent Legal 
justice they have already secured under pax BrUaxidea, and when 
they should come to secure social justice in spite of us, would 
anybody seriously contend that they would be very unreasonable if 
they should fail to see eye to eye with us in most of the difficult and 
complicated problems of our national life ? No, we must not allow 
them to drift away from Hinduism, under a sense of wrong and 
injustice, and should leave no stone untamed to take them within 
the pale of our social life. But it appears to me that the idea of 
elevating our depressed classes must remain a moonshine so long as 
we are not prepared to throw the light of knowledge on every 
cottage in this country. Education is the only leaven that can 
leaven the mass. There is no other short road to progress and 
advancement. I, therefore, appeal to my fellow-brethren here and in 
every other part of the country to take op the cause of popular educa- 
tion in right earnest and to make arrangements to see that there 
may be left no village or hamlet in all India without its schools for 
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hoys and girls. The cause of primary education needs thousands 
of advocates and champions, and I hope and trust that evciy young 
man in this land who can afford time for it should do something 
at le<i^t to push primary education as wide as possible. Whr>n 
knowledge will begin to shine upon every village and upon every 
human face, when inequalities and differences between man and 
man will disappear, we shall be in a position to put our society 
to order and close up our ranks. As the Gaekwar of Baroda very 
pertinently observes : “ by the sincerity of our effoits to uplift the 
depressed classes we shall be judged fit to achieve the object of 
oiir national desire.*' When we shall begin to attack this problem 
sinceiely, we shall acquire the light to ask our rulers also to wipe 
away the differences that exist at the present moment between them 
and us and treat us not as savages or * natives ’ but as brothers and 
comrades in the same struggle for progress and advance. England 
then, we trust, will find it no easy task to turn a deaf ear to the 
protests and demands of a people inspired by common hopes and 
impelled by common aspiiattons. 

** Fellow brethren, do not please consider this task as cither 
beyond our power or beyond practical politics. The question of 
diffusing primary education may not appear to you to-day as very 
practical or too important, but the solution of the problem of our 
national life entirely depends upon what push we aie prepared to 
give to this cause. J trust and hope tliat you will not treat this 
matter lightly \ and if all of you will do your level best to put your 
shoulders to the wheel, it is bound to be an accomplished fact in no 
time. * Educate, educate and educate ’ was the battle cry of the 
English reformers of an earlier date and sliould be also our battle 
cry in the present crisis of our national life, " 

Mwm CHanavA SarKaw 


LEOISLATURE AND LEGISLATION IN 
BRITISH INDIA 

The provincial Legislative Councils have under Aie Act of 
1861 the power to make laws applying to the Provinces. But under 
that Act, even in this respect, their powe* was considerably restricted. 
They could not affect any Act of Parliament and could not without 
the previous sanction of the Goveinor-General make or take into 
consideration any laws affecting the pub.'ic debt, customs duties, or 
taxes imposed hy or under the authority of the Go\ernor-Gcneral 
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Commissioners resigned. Afin then resign.ition the Indian Contraf*t 
Act was passed in 1872 with certain ame-ndments by Sir James Fitz- 
James Stephen. Sir James was also lesponsihle for the Evidence 
Act and the rensting of the Limiintion^Act, the Criminal Procedure 
Code and the Matringe Act. Lord Hobhouse during his term as 
Law Member passed the Specific Relief Act in 1877 and in the 
same year the law of Limitniion was again recast. 

In 1879 a fresh Commission was appointed in India for the 
considcialion of drafts of the law of Trusts, Easements, Alluvion &c. 
as well as the Transfer of Pioj)erty Act and Negotiable Instruments 
Act originally diawn up b} the last Commission and considerably 
amended by the Legislative Department under Mr, Whitley Stokes. 
'1 lie result of the labours of this Commission was that in 1881 and 
1882 the Negotiable Instruments Act, the Transfer of Property Act 
and the revised Indian Companies Act, and the Civil and Criminal 
Pioceduie Codes, were passed. Since then the Criminal Procedure 
Code has been recast in 1898 and the Civil Procedure Code and 
the Limitation Act in 1908. The amendment of the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code is perhaps the most important measure of compre- 
hensive legislation that has been undertaken since 1882. Since 
1882 have also been passed impoitant measures like Municipal Acts 
and the Local Self-Government Act as well as the several Provincial 
Tenancy Act-* which have gone far towards consolidating and 
ascertaining the relations of landlord and tenant in different parts 
of the countiy. 

But the year 1882 may be regaided as the end of the period 
during which the Legislature was inspired with an intense zeal for 
a comprehensive codification of the substantive and adjective laws 
of the land. Since then there has been a greater tendency towards 
new legislations according to special requirements, and by far 
the greatest amount of attention has been claimed by the work of 
amending and consolidating older Acts. 

It is but natural that it should be so, for the great body of laws 
of the land have already been codified. The only important 
sections of law that yet remain to be codified are the law of action- 
able wrongf and the personal laws of Hindus, Mahomedans and 
the other communities in India. There has been no want of 
theorists who urged the codification of these branches of law but 
the Indian Government has advisedly abstained from legislation 
on these matters, A code of civil wrongs was drafted for the 
Government of India by Sir Frederick Pollock but it was soon found 
that with thf very complex social organism of India, with rights 
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and privileges not always in line with those of Europe, the codifica- 
tion of the law of actionable wrongs was any rate veiy premature* 
'riie law on that subject was therefore left to develop by means of 
judicial decisions guhled by the English law on the subject. When 
a sufficiently compiehensive and definite body of judicial decisions 
has been developed, the time may come when the law may be 
codified with advantage to the people. 

With regard to tin* Hindu and Mahomedan laws the arguments 
against their codification must be very overwhelming. These 
laws are more or less ot a religious origin and are definitely laid down 
in text books which are binding on the people who follow them by 
reason of a religious sanction independent of the sovereign authority. 
I’he administration of these laws may be a matter of great difficulty 
for some Judges, who have not the capacity for studying the authorita- 
tive law books, and there are really infinite intricacies of law which 
are sometimes so very puzzling th it the impritient foreign lawyer is 
tempted to wish that the whole lot of them were replaced by a simple 
intelligible code. But, in the first place, any attempt at codifica- 
tion of the communal laws is bound to produce great discontent 
and alarm amongst the people which the Government would gain 
little by rousing. But apart from the sentimental objection there 
is the more serious one that codification of Hindu law by legisla- 
tures as at present constituted may be reasonably apprehended to 
interfere with some of the ancient rights of the people and strike 
deep at the roots of cherished institutions whose principles can 
very rarely be properly understood except by looking at them 
from tile inside and in the light of the religious texts. '1 hese 
apprehensions are quite reasonable and, if only for these, any attempt 
to codify Hindu or Mahomedan law with the aid of legislatures as 
at present constituted should not be made. 

One of the most remarkable features of Indian legislation is the 
vast preponderance of land laws. This is only to be expected in 
a land which is overwhelmingly agricultural and in which the 
principal source of public revenue is land. In the history of our 
land laws it is possible to discern three distinct stages. , I'he earliest 
laws in the days of the East India Company were inspiied by a 
desire to make the best settlement of the land for the purposes of 
land revenue. The Permanent Settlement of Bengal and the different 
systems of settlement prevailing in the different provinces were all 
inaugurated in pursuance to this principle ; and the principles of 
the.se settlements formeii tlie subject matier of the earliest legislative 
attempts of the Government of India* 
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The next stage is nuikcd by a desire to protect th^ ryot from 
the oppressions and exactions of the landlord. 'I'his prompted 
measures for the protection of ryots, the earliest of which was 
introduced so far back as 1858, and which have cultninated in the 
several tenancy laws for the different provinces, which were conso- 
lidated by the end of the last century. 

* The next movement in legislation about land is marked by an 
attempt to save the ryot from the grip of the money-lender. This 
movement is of quite recent growth and, while laws restricting the 
l)owers of alienation of the ryot have been passed, a programme for 
the organisation of co-operative credit societies has been started. 

It has been noted that modern legislation tends to the ciirtail- 
ment of liberty of contract and this fact has been borne out by a 
survey of the legislations of the Biitish Empire during the past ten 
years. In an introduction to the invaluable ten years* digest of the 
“ Legislation of the Empire, ’* published by the Society of Compa- 
rative Legislation, Lord Rosebery, in distinguishing the present era 
from the one that immediately preceded it, observes that we have 
passed into un era of construction “too often involving the restiic- 
tion of freedom.” Sir John Macdonnell also affirms that there have 
been many statutes pissed during the past ten years curtailing 
both individual and social liberty. 

“ ilie age of contract seems to be ending ; that of status 
returns.” Indian legislation is no exception to the geneial tendency 
and notably in respect of land laws. The liberty of contract is here 
restricted to tlie narrowest limits and, like the new land law of South 
Australia, the Indian law tends to give the tenant no “ separate 
interest or property other than the right of possession and user of 
the part allotted to him.” Even in Bengal, where before this liberty 
of contract was allowed to the ryot to a larger extent than dsewbeie, 
the power has been cut down veiy largely by the recent amendments 
to the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

There is the same tendency towards the restriction of liberty in 
respect of other relations. Factory legislation of a more comprehen- 
sive nature <iias recently been undertaken which will also have the 
effect of curtailing the liberty of contract. The Municipal regulations 
relating to various towns also considerably curtail the liberty of 
people to live Just as they choose and there seems to be an all 
round desire to make the people live better and conduct themselves 
better than, left to themselves, they would care to do. It is question- 
able how far this all round restriction of liberty would tend to a 
proper development of the people and one may be allowed to doubt 
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with Lord Rosebery, the efficacy of legislature in promoting direct 
reform in the mode of living in the social organisation. 

Perhaps the largest number of Acts passed by the various 
Councils are what may be called administrative laws, settling 
details of constitution and administration. In these the student of 
Indian law may notice the development almost out of nothing of 
the elaborate machinery of government which has grown up to a 
marvellously high degree of efficiency and which, apart from the 
enormous cost of its upkeep and the latge exclusion of the children 
of the soil in it might well be looked upon almost as a perfection 
of administrative efficiency. John Stuart Mill was a devoted 
admirer of the administrative genius of the East India Company 
which bad succeedc^d in building up the system of Indian adminis- 
tiation, and, so far as the executive administration went, furnished 
to Mill the ideal of executive efficiency. The rapid develop 
ment of Indian administration from out of the nebulous system of 
government which the B. I. Co inherited fiom the Moghuls is 
one of the most marvellous stories tlut the historian of British India 
has yet to tell. 

The development of the system of administration as well as of 
the statute law of the country has to a large extent been facilitated 
by the irresponsible chaiacter of the Government. The facility of 
passing any measure into law in India has often been adverted to in 
the literature on the progress of codification in India. The only 
check that was really exercised upon the Government in this matter 
was by English public opinion. In the days of the East India 
Company, English opinion was kept vety much alive, alike by jealousy 
of the Bast India Company and by the powerful advocacy of noble 
Englishmen like Burke and Bright, The result was a continuous 
progress in the administration, a great enlargement of the liberties of 
the people, and the establishment of the reign of law and order in 
India. When the Government passed to the Crown, there was a 
feverish excitement in England and peop'e were more or less inspired 
with the notion that Indians were hopelessly misgoverned. A vigo* 
roua programme of reform was thus started. But latterly ihe progress 
of that new-born seal for reform had waned and India was thrown 
into the back waters of English political life. The result waa 
stagnation in Indian progress. Matters were made slightly more 
lively when Lord Ripon appeared on the scene hut the dominance 
in England of a retrogressive spirit which kept the modern narrow- 
minded Tory in power for a pretty long time bn^ught in dark times 
for India in its wake. It is true that in the past India owed a great 
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deal more to Tory politicians titan to Liberals, but the Tory of the 
present day, so far as Indian policy is concerned, is an unworthy 
successor of Lord Derby, Lord Stanley or Lord Ellenborough or even 
Lord Hartingdon or Lord Salisbury. The rule of the imperialistic 
Tories of today has been marked by reaction and the revival of 
Liberalism in England has to a certain extent advanced Indian 
progress. 

It could not but be that Indian administration and Indian law 
should thus be wholly dependant on the political temperament 
of England for the time being. For legislation in India is subject 
to no restrictions except what might be imposed by the Secretary 
of State who would to a large extent reflect and mould English 
public opinion. There are differences of opinion in the Councils 
here, but they are very rarely of such a character as to thwart 
the will of the dominant class in the bureaucracy which is generally 
very solid in its opinions. 

We may just hope that the new regime will bring in other 
checks on legislation. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal has assured us that a new mode of government by persua- 
sion is now to be tried. We are not sure how far this will be 
carried into effect. On the otbci hand there is already abundant 
evidence that the opinions of the people expressed through their 
representatives in the Councils do not have an effective power in 
moulding the administration. Till that is obtained, it cannot be said 
that legislation by the bureaucracy will have any effective check upon 
the will of the people. But we look forwaid to other days when the 
present administration will be manned by other men, who will 
come into it with other ideas and with whom deference to the will 
of the people will become a habit which will gradually lead to the 
ultimate recognition of the people’s will us a determining factor in 
administration and legislation. That day is no doubt not yet in sight 
but it is bound to come. 'Fill it comes, however, the non-official 
opinion in the Councils can only help in checking the bureaucracy 
by reinforcing whatever other influences may be operating on them 
in the shapai of public opinion in England or dissentient opinion in 
the officialdom itself and by educating public opinion here so that 
the executive may not find it convenient to override it according 
to its own sweet will. 

SfArM CIs* 
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It is a most regrettable feature of our educational system that 
the cour^ of studies in our Colleges doet not fit us to become 
practical men or equip us for the struggle for existence. We have 
not in this respect changed the method adopted by the teachers 
of Vcdic learning and by the students of the various Sastras. 
We almost live in the same plane of unreality as our brethren versed 
in Sanskrit and dialectics do, and this is still more to be regretted 
after our having come into long and rather intimate comact with 
one of the most practical races in the world. We have now come 
to recognise this fault in our educational system and are trying 
to acquire the knowledge of the more practical arts — the industrial 
and mechanical arts as they are called. Yet we arc not advancing as 
fast as we ought, aild even as fast as we can ; there is still lingering 
in us certain conservative instincts directing us to look back with 
reverence at our customs of the past simply because of their hoary 
antiquity. 1 have here tried to show briefly the defects of our study 
of one of the main branches of our learning to*day — how theoretical 
it is in character and how unwilling our students and <iur professors 
are in bringing about a necessary change in the true direction. It is 
the study of economics in our colleges. 

Our study of political economy commences with a defence of some 
classical doctrines started by Adam Smith and Ricardo and trying 
to read into their texts interpretations which they never thought of 
but which are consistent with our present-day experience. We are 
wedded to the idea that economics is a science whose docinnes 
are absolutely true and that its laws are applicable universally to 
whatever stages of economic development and to whatever condi- 
tions of society; We take for granted— for all our authorities who are 
mainly English take it for granted— that economic doctrine*} do not 
change so long as human nature remains the same ; we have come 
to regard, except in a few cases, that though differences may i*xist 
with regard to the applications of economic truths, the truths ilictn- 
selves are indisputable. 

Economics which is studied in our Colleges at the present day 
deals only with the conditions of a certain stage of civilisation. 
It takes into consideration a society in which competition is the 
ruling element, where division of labour is complete, where people 
can be classified into labourers, capitalists, and employers, and 
where exchange is a predominating element. In fact the last 
qualification is so important that to many writers economics is 
nothing more than a bcience of exchange. In such a society arise 
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the complex problems of labour and capital, their conflicts and 
harmonies, the ques*ion of trade unionism and socialism, of concen*' 
tration of capitals in trusts and syndicates and of factory legislatioxk 
Mow, every text-book studied in our Colleges deals only with 
these problems and arrives at certain conclusions favourable either 
to capital or to labour, to the socialist or the individualist. 

It is not our business here to examine the truth of the con- 
clusions arrived at by the great English economists. We are rather 
concerned with the application of such truths to our own condition. 
Our answer to this depends upon two considerations, first whether 
there are not certain truths found out by these economists which are 
of great use to us in solving our own problems, and secondly whether 
any science of economics can be built with regard to societies 
where the above characteristics are absent. There is also a third 
point to be considered. The industrial organisation* of the west 
is sooner or later destined to overthrow our methods of production 
and distribution ; we are sooner or later bound to work our industry 
on the lines laid down by the western people, for in our competition 
with them we are falling behind simply because their organisation 
is more efficient ; and it is therefore our duty even from the point 
of view of utility to study the economic basis of industry which 
we are sure to make our own in future. 

Now those truths in the science of economics which are univer- 
sally applicable are very few and even those few are physical and 
psychological. The analysis of man's wants, the problems of final 
utility and marginal utility are many of them the results of psycolo- 
gical investigation rather than of purely economic investigation. 
The law of diminishing returns with regard to which so much has 
been wiitten is more or less a physical law, but which deserves 
to find a place in economics simply because English economists 
have spent so much labour in discovering it. When we take these 
problems of division of labour, concentration of industry, and 
other problems, though they are purely of an economic character, 
it appears to be nothing but mad waste of time, intellect and energy. 
It is to be primarily understood thnt the universal truths of political 
economy are*vety few in number and that many of them are to 
be taken as axioms, or conclusions arrived at by other sciences 
to be utilised by political economy. 

lliat the . classical economists were wrong in postulating 
certain truths about hum in nature, that their experience was 
confined mainly to England of latter part of the eighteenth and 
the greater portion of the nineteenth centuries, that the English type 
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of economic man is not found outside the United Kingdom, and that 
true economics is to be based only on an inductive and historical 
conception of human society,«~all these have been so well pointed 
by the continental economists, notably the German, that to revive the 
controversy seems nothing more than want of originality ; and we 
shall therefore dispose of this question by repeating that a study 
of the western economic conditions is but futile when we liave to 
solve Indian economic problems. 

One other point in this connection. We confine our study to the 
English economical works, more properly the economics of English 
industry, England as we all know is essentially a manufactuiing 
country and agriculture ranks only as a secondary occupation 
We study how laboureis are confined in unhealthy rooms, how they 
are over-worked, and so much more about factory production and 
its evils. But in doing so we are, most of us, transported to an 
imaginary land not of happy angels but i>f depraved liuman nature 
and all is shadowy to us ; it is all a deep tragedy of suffering. Then 
questions of socialism are discussed. Every Engli<»hman, every 
American, why every western, takes the keenest interest in them ; 
they are questions of life and death to him ; his industrial existence, 
his freedom and happiness depend upon their correct solution. 
What will a human being think when any of the above mentioned 
people take things as they go and try to solve questions with regard 
to Zemindari tenure in India, or the totems of Australia ? But to 
us questions which of right and of necessity should interest the 
westerns, such questions have by a peculiar force of circumstances 
become matters of study. I'he result is an anomaly. Our know- 
ledge of such questions is derived only from books ; and all con- 
temporary questions, especially when they have a political nature, 
are treated from a party point of view ; we have no personal experi- 
ence of those conditions ; and any solution of those questions which 
we may attempt will be far fiom truth. 

And then what sacrifices have we l)een making towards such an 
attempt? Sacrifices which eccentric people may even call un- 
selfish and philanthropic ! We have left our agricultural problem 
to take care of itself : we are not yet ready with a solution of our 
tariff problem. When one sees the growth of foreign trade, when 
speculation increases and peasant proprietorships are dissolved, 
when poverty increases and the unemployed problems become 
more difficult and famine threatens us one cannot but be surprised 
at the failure of Indian intellect to tackle successfully with these 
intricate problems. 
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The second point to be considered is whether a science of 
economics cannot be built where conditions now predominant 
in the western economic world are absent. Economics deals 
with the material well being of man in society. So far as it is a 
sciencei it does not enquire into the best methods of organisation 
of industry where the maximum amount of material welfare can be 
secured to the individual ; but it concerns itself with society as it 
is/ how wealth is produced in that society, and how it is consumed* 
And every society has its own methods of production and distri- 
bution. It is the business of the economist to confine himself to 
a particular society, to analyse the peculiarities of its economic 
organisation, to see how it manages to secure its material welfare 
and lastly to suggest if possible any improvements by which the 
society can better itself. Upon this plan a science of economics 
can be built but it may not be universally applicable. However, 
it is no longer a dismal science and truth should not be sacrificed 
for the sake of making economics universal. It is a wonder why 
Englishmen so eager to refuf^he doctrine of Austin in the field of 
jurisprudence— a doctrine which gives an analysis of law in the abs- 
tract — are reluctant to push forward their doctrine in the field of 
economics also. 

Lastly, there is the question of introducing western methods of 
production into our country. Here two points are to be considered; 
first, the probability of such an introduction, secondly, even if it is 
introduced whether we should not analyse our present economic 
structure and see wherein the drawbacks are and how far the new 
methods fit in with the old. With regard to the first question there 
seems to be a doubt whether after all we are going to introduce the 
western methods. Now those methods are of great consequence to 
a manufacturing country, machine pimluction is its prominent 
character, and machinery brings in with it the concentration of 
labour in factories and of capital in trusts. We cannot at this 
stage of our development prophesy whether India is likely to be a 
great manufacturing country after all. Coal an important item in 
the present day manufacturing processes is not found in very large 
quantities ; iron manufactures cannot be carried on until both coal 
and iron are found side by side. Jute has bright prospects before 
it But on the whole we cannot say with any definiteness that 
India will ever become a manufacturing country in the sense in 
which England or America is. Machinery is mostly employed 
in manufactures;, Even in England when machinery is used in 
almost every industry agriculture employs the smallest proportion. 
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If, therefore, manufacturing industries have not a bright prospect 
before them, and if therefore agriculture has to be the mainstay of 
our people we need not fear that we will have in the near future 
to solve those questions which have arisen in the western economic 
woild. 

But supposing that we become a manufacturing nation, that 
western methods of production are introduced into our country, is 
it not incumbent upon us that we should study the present condi- 
tions of our country ? The history of England in the early part of 
the nineteenth century reveals to us what evih follow the sudden 
introduction of machinery into a country. The evils follow because 
the existing conditions do not quite fit in with the new, and gradual 
introduction of the new is what is wanted. In so doing we must 
see that the old fits in with the new and in this connection we have 
to do nothing but study the present day industrial organisation of 
our country. 

Since our 'industrial conditions are different from those of the 
west, since the economics which we study at the present day are 
ronclusions based upon the latter, and since the agricultural indus- 
try promises to be our main occupation, it is of more usefulness to 
us that we should pay more attention to our Indian economics than 
to the English. It would have been much better if the latest 
American writers on agricultural industries, the historical economists 
of Germany were studied, but controlled as we are by Britishers 
in our Universities and Colleges, and ignorant as many of us are 
of any continental language, it is necessary that we should com- 
mence independently of American and German learning the study 
of our industries. Happy are the students of the Western Univer- 
sities where professors think independently, and write books based 
upon direct observation and vast study. Our professors are content 
with studying what their brethren in the west write, but whether 
because they do not possess originality or do not realise their 
responsibility as the intellectual leaders of the people, they have 
not till now produced a single book on political economy. 

We should not leave to politicians and to the newspapers the 
study of these questions. Freedom from partisanship, independence 
of judgment, and vast knowledge of economics are required when we 
have to solve the main problems of our economic policy. In treat- 
ing economic questions political success should not be the result 
aimed at, we should not be carried away by political enthusiasm 
when we advocate protection for India. Economic pq|tcy must be 
determined upon economic truths ; and never has in the whole 
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world a politician or a newspaper been free from political bias in 
discussing economic questions. It is better if we arrive at economic 
truths after a careful economic consideration ; and no one is more ' 
capable of doing this than unbiassed professors and students of 
economics. 


A SCHEME FOR FREE PRIMARY EDUCATION 

I'here can be no question that free education of the masses is a 
matter of the greatest importance alike for the people and the 
Government. So if any workable scheme can be hit upon there is no 
reason why it should not be adopted. On the scheme that I in the 
following pages suggest, the people will very largely find the funds 
and the Government, besides providing small grants-in-aid, will have 
to take up the work of supplying trained teachers and of supervising 
the schools. Rut these things will have to be done on somewhat 
diffeient plans than at present. The present system of training 
Gurus does not seem to be quite satisfactory. With the intending 
gurus it is very largely a question of passing a test rather than 
of a firm grasp of principles and practice of education. The 
kindergarten system does not yet seem to have been thorough- 
ly grasped by our teachers and what goes by that name in 
our primary schools is possibly a very much worse system of 
profitless cramming than the one that it has replaced. To make 
education satisfactory our teachers should be more permeated with 
principles which Pestallozi and Foebel taught. To do this the 
present system of Guru training must be very largely reformed and 
every step in that training ought to be more largely associated with 
practical work. It is of the essence of this training that the would- 
be teacher should take an interest in and devote himself to the 
study of child-nature and learn by practical experience to apply the 
principles of education which he has imbibed from his books. As 
it is, it is to be feared that the passed Gurus take a great deal on 
trust from the books without the intelligent appreciation which is 
absolutely essential to a proper application of the principles. 

The supervising arrangements now prevailing must also be 
replaced by a more up-to-date machinery in order to be efiective. 
The educational department must cease to be a close preserve for 
Government ofiicers, ruled by an official director who may be a man 
of great abilities but all the same quite incapable of guiding the 
education of children of a foreign race. Besides, the Director and 
Inspectors have such a great deal of administrative work to do that 
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they have precious little time to share for the essential part of 
education. 

These officers should be replaced by an educational Board with 
an official President. The work of educational administration and 
educational finance should be entrusted to lesser officials and the 
Board should direct its attention entirely to the work of education 
proper : to prescribing a syllabus of studies, to looking over the way 
in which this syllabus is taught in actual practice, and to the training 
of teachers. If these things are properly attended to, that would be 
work enough for any Board. It would leave time but that would be 
very much required to enable the Board to keep themselves in full 
touch with the student world to grasp their true wants to mould 
their actions accordingly. As it is, our educational theories we 
generally borrow from Europe. It would be more profitable if educa- 
tional tlieory and practice were more largely moulded by a direct 
and intimate study of child-nature in the peculiar environments of 
this country and its educational system. 

This is more than can be safely trusted to a single individual 
and if it is so trusted there is a great risk of hasty experiments and 
ruthless waste of money and energy on a new fad with each new 
incumbent. Besides a board consisting'of well-ttied Indian educa- 
tionists will inspire confidence in the people which is essential in 
any scheme of education and most remarkably in a scheme of 
semi-voluntary education such as I am about to suggest 

As 1 consider a reform in these respects to be absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of the scheme which I propose to put forward 
I have taken the liberty to dilate upon these matters at some 
length. I shall now proceed to discuss how funds may be available. 

Taxation for educational purposes must necessarily be out of the 
question. The people would perhaps willingly agree to the imposi- 
tion of taxes for the purpose of free education if they could be 
sure that the money thus raised would not be diverted by Govern- 
ment to other uses in times of stress and that the greater portion 
of the money raised will not be spent in reckless extiavagance on 
inspection and administrative efficiency rather than on the principal 
work of education. But if tliis sort of taxation is ndt possible 
some scheme of local taxation need not be equally out of the 
question. If village councils of education be organised and they 
be given powers to make allotments of taxation according to the 
capacities of the villagers, if no interference with the funds thus 
raised be made by Government, I think a large sum of money 
may easily be raised with which free education in that locality 
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could be had with the shghest assistance from the Government. It 
is along this line that we must worh if we want to have free educa- 
tion gradually introduced into the country. 

At the outset the forming of such village councils must be 
voluntary. The villagers must agree to have a free school in the 
village and for that purpose they should elect a committee from 
amongst themselves. This committee will make allotments of the 
amounts that should be paid by each individual in order to raise 
the sum required for the purpose of maintaining a free school. 
When the villagers have agreed to raise the money, they will apply 
to the Government for recognition. If the Government is satisfied 
that the allotment is not in any case oppressive and that the funds 
are sufficient or nearly sufficient it will recognise the village educa- 
tional committee subject to such arrangements with reference to 
the management of the school as the government may deem fit, and 
in cases where necessary it may make a grant-in-aid suital>le to the 
requirements of the village. If a short enabling Act is passed 
authorising the local government to recognise such councils upon 
their own application and authorising the council upon such recog- 
nition to raise the allotted subscriptions in the same way as a local 
Municipal or Chowkidari tax, the financial problem with reference 
to free primary education would be solved. 

The village councils thus formed should be perfectly autonomous 
and, if necessary, their powers should be limited to the administrative 
and the financial side and have generally speaking very little to do 
with the education and discipline of the school. These sides should 
be under the supervision and guidance of the Education Board. 

It may be objected that if the work is left to such voluntary 
organisation, it will never be accomplished. 1 am sure this would 
be far from the fact and that there would be plenty of village 
councils applying for recognition. At the same time it srill not 
lead to a too rapid development for which the Government may not 
be well prepared. This is sure that if people are allowed to make 
such volunUry organisations, in the course of the next twenty years 
the whole country wilt be gradually covered by a network of free 
educationftl institutions. 

It seems that this scheme is free from all possible objections 
that may be raised against an educational tax and confers all the 
benefits that such a tax may be deemed to secure. Once the Gov- 
ernment takes the power on the lines suggested it would be entirely 
with the people if they do not come forward to co-operate with the 
Government in the promotion of free primary education. 
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The greatest obstacle to the formation of educational institutions 
in the villages is the uncertainty witii reference to funds. People 
may promise adequate subscriptions but their payments are often 
hopelessly uncertain. To my personal knowledge there has been 
more than one institution started which has had to wind up mainly 
on account of this uncertainty in funda If the funds are realisable 
as a tax, while they are allotted on a voluntary basis, this difficulty 
would be removed add no one would suffer much inconvenience on 
that account. 

The scheme I have suggested seems to be a very convenient 
mode by which free education may be expected to be introduced 
into the country without any considerable call on the public funds. 
It is likely to be productive of immense good. At any rate 1 venture 
to think it deserves to be given a fair trial. 





The Prog:res5 of the Indian Empire 

PROVINCB 9Y PROVINCB 

BENGAL 

When Lord Curzon left India, he left us two legacies, — the 
University and long speeches. The Hon'ble 
Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya is the leader of 
the one and a votary of the other. Judged by 
length alone, the ViceObancellor’s speech may hold its own 
against Lord Curson’s longest pronouncement— his Byculla Club 
speech. We wish Lord Curzon had taken this last legacy away 
with him. Considering the vast number of valuable things which 
the Vice-Chancellui is apt to utter at the slightest provocation, 
we hope he will hencefuith know better than throw them pell- 
mell in a mile-long speech uttered before a yawning audience. For, 
though under the wholesome rules of the University Convocation 
every blessed soul who manages to get in must needs stay on till 
a whole volume of oration has been listened, the public outside 
very rarely find time or patience to read the whole of it, far 
less digest the platitudinous verbiage which form the staple of such 
oiations. 

llie Vice-Chancellor,—! beg his pardon, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University— considers it necessary " to ensure that 
acquisition of real knowledge is not sacrificed in favour of un- 
intelligent memory-work to which there is a constant temptation to 
resort when iht maxmuM of it^ormaHon Jhis to be acquired in the 
minimum of time." It is quite clear that the framers of the 
University regulations never had this in mind, vide the University 
Syllabus in Philosophy and Pohtical Philosophy for the B. A. 
degree. The shade of Hegel, the authors of the Emyclopaiia and 
the must enigmatical and unintelligible of philosophers might confess 
defeat before the framers of the syllabus ; but the University does 
not srant tijat boys should cram all the wonderful things they are 
expected to know. But such is the innate vileness of student nature 
in Bengal that they do not understand what the University wants, 
they would not understand what 1 am told the Regulations Com- 
mittee passed becanse they did not understand. 1 think, however, 
that the poor students will be much comforted to know that the 
Calcutta V.-C. at any rate does not want cram. That will greatly 
assist them in understanding the Idea of the Species and the dialec- 
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ticat subtleties of the Finite and the Infinite and Spirit<Nature- 
Absolute. 

Some wag has suggested that there was nobody who understood 
philosophy in the Regulations Committee, and they therefore gulped 
down the whole bolus served out to them by a great encyclopaedic 
scholar. I don’t see much harm in this sort of procedure. As 
the Vice-Chancellor tells us, boys follow the ex.imple of their 
teachers. I think this method of settling the syllabus will set a 
good example to students of philosophy— they will gulp down what 
their teachers or note-makers give them. 

The Vice-C'hancellor,— again I beg Dr. Mukhapadya’s pardon, 
the Calcutta Vice-Chancellor— triumphantly points to the leniency 
of the examinations as proof positive of the fact that the New 
Regulations have not narrowed the door to high education. He 
has forgotten to tell us however whether in his opinion the examina- 
tions under the new Regulations were honestly up to the mark. 
Judged by the standard set by the syllabus, the examinations were 
in most subjects ridiculously easy — and occasionally very conve- 
nient to those who crammed notes. I do not know whether the 
Vice-Chancellor is aware of this. If he is, then the question arises 
how far it is fair to set up an impossible standard in the syllabus and 
to have a test which one with a very elementary knowledge of the 
subjects can answer. I am puzzled to find out what is the standard 
that the University wants— and so I am sure are the students and 
their professors. 

The Vice-Chancellor— my readers must understand that there is 
only one permanent Vice-Chancellor in all India — talks glibly about 
discipline and moral education. Last year he talked about discipline. 
Somebody pointed out in the press that Dr. or Mr. Justice Mookerji 
understood by discipline abstinence from political agitation, while 
true discipline meant a great deal more and the University never 
cared a brass farthing about true discipline amongst students. 
Evidently the Vice-Chancellor bore that criticism in his mind and 
this year he has added a rider to his platitudes about students and 
politics to the effect that the University must undertake the moral 
instruction of its boys. Good. 1 hope that before making this pro- 
nouncement Or. Mookeijee had carefully considered whether moral 
education of the sort sras likely to lead to any good results. But 
anyhow I do not like to interrupt him in the indulgence in what is 
at worst a pious wish. Hurrah, social reform and purity movements ! 

I will not enter into any ^controversy as to whether students 
should join in active politics. But I cannot get myself to believe 
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that the student by mixing in politics ipto facto commits an act 
of indiscipline. While engaged in political work a student may do 
acts which may amount to indiscipline ; such acts should certainty 
be prevented by all means. But far graver acts may be committed 
by boys who never stepped beyond the four walls of the college, 
acts which the University never cares to provide against. So then 
there is nothing in taking part in politics itself that calls for the 
anxious solicitude of the University, i'he Government may have 
excellent reasons to wish th it some young men should not take 
part in politics. That does not imply that taking part in politics 
in itself is anything that deteriorates the student educationally or 
morally. I might find any number of illustrations in men, the orna- 
ments of the University and highly respected leaders in every walk 
of life, who have been guilty of participating in politics as students. 
Against this I challenge the Vice-Chancellor to point out a single 
case in which mere pirticipation in politics during college days 
has blighted the prospects of a young man or led to his moral 
degradation. To join in politics is one thing and to lead to political 
crime is quite another. To confound the one with the other does 
not show much power of discrimination or of criticism either. The 
Vicc-Chanceiior might also profitably recollect the researches of 
Ceswe Lombroso which tend to show that a criminal would be a 
criminal, no matter how. If politics is barred to him, he may not 
become' an andrchist but his genius will doubtless find other ways 
of manifesting itself. 

So long as it is not made out that joining in politics is ipso 
facto an act of indiscipline or that it leads in a large number of 
cases to indiscipline or to the deterioration of the student, morally 
or educationally, we shall refuse to believe that the University 
has any right to interfere with the political leanings of young men. 
And we venture to assert with confidence that this has not yet been 
made out. The remarks of the Vice-Chancellor are therefore 
wholly bc.side the maik. 

It is not enoiigii that the Government desires to stop students 
joining in politics-— it must be made out that politics is bad for the 
student educatiowally. It is quite another thing if the University 
wants to lend assistance to the Government to put down a class 
of agitators. But if this fs the real object, the University must stop 
the game of white-washing ; it must go straight to the business and 
have no shams and take to no subterfuge. A straight honest blow 
is what good sportsmen understant and respect, but covert attacks 
have been ooudemtied since human warfare began. 
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Bven from this point of view, there is one thing to be said. It is 
said that our young men are being lured to anarchism. Admitting 
the facts, the remedy lies in the spread of true political knowledge 
and good political life and not in the attempt to suppress political 
instincts. Darkness raises up more bogeys than light, and men 
ill-equipped with political knowledge tumble on anarchism sooner 
than those whose political instincts have had proper guidance. 
For an application of these principles see the action of ceitain 
authorities in refusing to teach History in certain colleges. 

The Vice-Chancelloris remarks about the participation of 
professors in politics is as unconvincing as the argument of an able 
counsel on a rotten case c^n be. The evil expected to flow from 
this is summed up by the Vice-Chancellor in the following words : 

Their the (pupils’) minds will inevitably be attracted towards 
political affairs and political agitation,” and further on that they 
should be led ” to indulge in speculations as to how the political 
condition of the country may be improved.” Not very dreadful 
consequences it would seem ! 

1 he impression that the Hon’ble Vice-Chancellor’s speech leaves 
in one’s mind is that he would have been better advised if he 
had maintained absolute silence on these matters and not bidden 
controversy revive. But Dr. Mookerjee has been a clever advocate 
too long to resist the temptation to make this special pleading to 
white-wash a dark spot in the career of the University in the 
past year. Everybody is sorry that he did not resist the 
temptation. 

Then again, the Vice-Chancellor has started some very curious 
theories on the question of the influence of teachers. He seems to 
think that the more a professor is influential and respected the 
worse it is for the boys. It is so silly a proposition that even an 
attempt to refute it would be unwise and unwarranted. Why cannot 
the Vice-Chancellor reserve such ips$ dixitsSox another place ? 

I have been pretty long myself. But it is somewhat difficult to 
refuse to follow precedents laid down by a Judge of Dr* Mobkerjee’s 
calibre. 
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Tht Hin^stfum Revi^ 

Mt. E. A. Wodehouse opens the February numlier of TXtf 
jSminsthan Rt^toi with a brief, but lucid, exposition of the main 
ideas of Vu Thu Vedantax The PhitoKophy of Nature. In course of 
this article he urges the necessity of the re-interpretation of the 
Vedanta on a scientific basis and observes : “<for it will make of what 
is now a dry and dusty tradition something young and living, replete 
with reference to our daily life. And it will, if ever it be under- 
taken, supply for India what she sadly needs to-day— namely, a 
philosophy of the present, in touch with the awakening life of the 
country and srith all her new-born hopes and aspirations, instead 
of merely a far-ofi echo of a half-forgotten past . . All this 
Vedanta still can do. For it has in it the essence of a life eternal, 
since it is the philosophy not of the library and the lecture room, 
but of Nature heiself.” Professor V. G. Kale of Poona follows with 
an article on The Charm of the Moghul Empire in which he gives an 
outline of the history of India towards the decline of the Mahomedan 
rule and refers in appreciative terms to the “ memories of the 
Moghul Empire perpetuated by the splendid buildings in Delhi and 
the most magnificent monument of all at Agra.” Mr V. M. 
Dubhash contributes an excellent paper on the Government and 
Press in India in which he succintly traces the growth of the 
present abnormal situation in India. The writer thinks that the 
present crisis has been hastened by the autocratic ways of Lord 
Cnrson and warns the Government : “ By resorting to harsh 
legislation, the utmost that they can do is to check the outward 
expression of discontent ; but inasmuch as no measure can impose 
on us the duty of showing affection to them, unrest and discontent 
must advance so long as our political aspirations are not satisfied-” 
Mr. Dhirendranath Mukhetjee’s academic discussion of Our 
Present Dufies urging his readers to purge our society of its many 
evils is followed by Mr. }. M Kennedy’s article on P(fty Yeats 
after Maeatthy which treats only with the position of Macaulay in 
the literature of England. Availing of the occasion of the 
discovery of the Buddhist relics at Peshawar, Mr. C. Hayavadana 
Rao takes up 8 pages of this Review to acquaint his readers 
with the methods adopted in olden days in India and Ceylon 
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in the building and dedication of stupas. Mr. Krishnalal M. Jhavere 
writes on in Exalsis in which he attributes the financial 

failure of Dwarkadas Dharmsey to his habit of swindling. Saint 
Nihal Singh contributes to this number the Xlth instalment of his 
article on As an Indian sees America. Mr. R. P. Karkaria attempts 
a historical sketch of the Indian Press Legislation which reads only 
like a summary of the admirable paper written by Mr. S. M. Mitra 
in the August numbet of the Nineteenth Century and which was 
reproduced in extenso in these pages. The wiiter betrays sad 
ignorance of the verdict of the Indian section of the Press 'in India 
on the recent press legislation when he observes that the measure 
has all India on its side, barring of course a handful of extremists.” 
Extremists forsooth ! 'i'he remaining portion of this number is, 
as usual, taken up with its hterar> supplement and other topics 
of various interest. 


The Ceylon National RMew 

Mr. F. Otto Schrader opens the January— March quarter 
number of the above review with an article on Ahimsa and Vegetarian- 
ism as practised by the Buddhists, ^me Sinhalese Traditions are 
described in a number of scrappy articles by different writers. 
Mr. I. R. Molligode writes on Caste and Class in Ceylon and 
observes : ** caste first arose in India and was the peculiar product 
of Hinduism. But in Ceylon it has undergone a remarkable trans- 
formation. Planted on alien soil and deprived of the religious 
influences which fostered it, it has lost much of the rigid and 
exclusive character which it still retains in its orignal home. Though 
caste existed and flourished for many centuries in Ceylon, recogni- 
tion of its essentially arbitrary cliaracter did not fail to impress itself 
on the most sagacious minds ” In course of an article on The 
Music of the Sinhalese and lamil^ Mr. W. Satha Sivam remarks : 
one of the many subjects which the West learned from the East 

is music, which was derived from the Hindus of ancient India 

In every division of our music lEere is science and a system 
observed, and those who say that we have no science and system, 
say it through sheer ignorance.” * 

Mr. A. Dissanaike condemns The Land Settlement Policy of the 
Ceylon Government in the following words : *Uhe working as well 
as the policy of the Waste Lands Ordinance has in many instances 

brought great hardsliip on the villagers In fact the procedure 

^pted under the Ordinance is so singular that we doubt whether 
there is the like of it in any other Cidony or in any of the civilised 
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nations of the worldi Many of the lands possessed by the people in 
tilts manner have already been taken from them, notwithstanding 
their possession of them for many generations by periodical cultiva- 
tion and their upkeep by annual rotation. The Settlement OflBioer 
gets the land surveyed, often cut up into small lots, and, taking steps 
under the rules and violations laid down, declares every lot so cut 
up on which there happened to be no old plantation at the time, 
to be crown property. Even portion of waste or unplanted land 
lying within private property are often surveyed and taken for the 
Crown, proceeding highly objectionable.” Mr. A. B. Cooray 
condemns the Classical Education in Ceylon in the following terms : 
** A commencement is made with English. Before the student 
makes fair progress in it he is confronted with Latin and is made 
to learn it through the medium of English, of which he knows next 
to nothing, 'fhen comes French, and then Greek, till at length he 
is bewildered by a babel of languages which produce an utter lack 
of intellectual enjoyment.” And to refonn this defective system the 
writer suggests and warns : ” It has, therefore, to be seriously 
considered whether Greek should not be entirely eliminated from 
our course of studies ; as to Latin, whether its introduction into the 
educational curriculum should not be postponed to a later stage. 
These are matters for the reflection for more competent minds 
among us. The issues involved are so wide and far reaching. 
They are not merely of parochial interest, but of imperial importance. 
Their right determination affects the future of the subject nations in 
the East.” Mr. W. A. De Silva's account of Some Political Workc oj 
the Sinhalese is followed by Mr. Jno. M. Senaviratne’s history of The 
Portuguese in India in course of which he makes the following 

observations : “ Bigots of a fanatical type they made the 

broad seas of the East uninhabitable to native craft, they insulted 
the religions of the Asiatics, they sought to make proselytes by 

the convincing thumb-screw and the argumentative lack and 

in less than fifty years after Da Gama had wrestled his way round 
the Cape they had made the dime of the white man to stink in 
the nostrils of the Asiatics and had dragged the reputation of 
the ** higher^’ race through seas of blood and dirt and crime.” 
The Reform of the Ceylon Legislative Council is a reproduction of 
the two despatches by Sir James Petris and the Governor of Ceylon 
respectively to the Under Secretary of State and Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, embodying various suggestions on the subject. 
The number under notice concludes with some very useful notes oq 
current affairs. 
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• Tht Modem Review 

Tn the 6th instalment of his eminently interesting srti'irle on 
A Reviiw of the Modem Worlds Mr. C F. Andrews of Delhi deals 
ill the {>ages of the Modern Rmew with ///f/tf— her pmibilities 
inspite of enormous difficulties to be united int) a ii ition, her in- 
dustrial and commerial development, her educ ttti)n and many other 
phases bearing on the progress of India. Mt. Andrews observes : 

India needs to feel thrilling ihtough and thruugh her the impulse 
of the ino lf*i n world, but that impulse, as it tin ills her, dTr/Ve 
her inw irds on herself not outwards towards base and 

feeble imitation. There lie dreaming, sleepint;, biofidtng, in her 
own sub-conscious self all that mystic spiritual train that makes the 
poetry and music of the world. Let only the shock conin, how- 
ever roughly, that will drive her to re-create her owti spiritual 
vision, and give it forth ^ to mankind, and this will be a gift and 
blessing more magnificent than all the fabled splendour of the cast.” 
In an article on Ltather Industry^ Mr. Nagendra Chandra Nag 
of Agra makes a fea suggestions for the Indian tanneis and 
explains the use of certain ''heinical agents in tanning operations. 
The redouh* ible Dr. A. K. Cooni n^wamy in n veiy interesting 
article on Mediaual Indian Painting moit fervently apptals to 
the Indians to turn th^ir attention to Indian art ftoin f^icign 
imitations. In couise of a very learned discourse on The Aim 
of Science^ Mr. Satish Chandra Mukhcijee ably argues that nindiiisin 
rests upon science and oliserves tliat the great principle of Hinduinn 
vi% or has not been unfa vour.ibK ciuisuK'td by 

Huxley, though lie bad no opnoitnnity to study Hindu ) irlosopliy. 
In an article of much hUtoiical interest, Mr. Abinash Chandra Das 
attempts to refute the arguments of Dr. Adolf Ennan in the 
Historian! History of the World that there subsisted »io connection 
between The Andent Hindus and the Ancient Egyfhans, iNfr. Dos 
proves by citations from several authoriti(*s of European fame 
that ** branches of the Indo-Aryan race settled down in such a 
distant country as Egypt, which is protected iiy the natuial barriers 
of deserts and mountains and has seas on the north an^ the East 
and through which the Nile fliws fertilising the valley. Such a 
country would naturally he called a-gnpta^ or “ well-guarded ” by 
the Aryan Settlers who proceeded to develop a civilixation for the 
benefit of Europe and that part of Asia bordeiing upon ibis 
continent, and the continent of Africa, over which the darkm^ss of 
*gai brooded.” Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar^s dry-as-dust account of The 
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History ^ Aurmtgtib it followed bjr the Sitter Nivedite't inti|pd 
article on the wurthip of Tki /luUan Ask «r Tru sf Hsatkig, Gour, 
Tks first Mrskm Capital afSsngal it the onljr other article bearing 
on Indian affairs in which Mr. A. K. Maitra of Rajthye detcribet 
tome placet, tcenet, and templet of bittorical iutereat in Gour. 

9Xe Indltm^fiskw 

The March number of tke Indian Rnim opent with an article 
from Mr. Saroda Charan Mitter who orget the acceptance of 
Dsvanagri at the Vtdform Seript for India. Dewan Bahadur K. 
Krishnatwami Rau followt with a scathing condemnation of the 
management of many Hindu templet and charities and advocatet 
the amendment of the Hindu Religious Endowment Act of 1863, 
especially by abolishing the provision of life-membership of trustees. 
Mr. B. Dey, i. c. s., urges the elevation, of the Dsprtsui Classss 
in India as an essential factor to the progress of India. Swami 
Brahmananda gives an account of the aim, scope, and method of 
work of the Sri Ramkrishna Mission in India. An interesting sketch 
of the life of our renowned fellow-couutryman, Mr. M. K. Gandhi^ it 
followed by Mr. G. Nagarajan’s paper on HaUefs Comet in which 
he narrates (he history connected with the comet and the course 
traversed by it. Mr. H. S. L. Polak enumerates the grievances of 
the Indians in the IVansfutal once again in this number of our 
contemporary. 


77 ie MasUm RtMem 

Since the beginning of the new year, there has been appearing 
from Allahabad a periodical by the name of Iko Mnslim Reoiets 
to which we are glad to accmd a very hearty welcome. Tko Mnslm 
Review has begun very well and, if it can be maintained at this 
level, it will certainly remove the want of a respectable organ of 
Mahomedan opinion in upper India. We hope to be able to notice 
one of its articles in the next number of the Indian World. 
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REFLBCnONS ON BIEN AND THINGS 

BY THE BDITOR 

The first leaion of the first fndinn Parliament, — we beg Lord 

Morley's pardon, the first session of the ex> 
IMPERIAL / r I 

aTorr-T ABiw r^ pended Imperial I^islative ('ouncil— is just 
over, and one might naturall) enquire at this 
stage of the results attained by it and the pnncipal features and 
incidents which have chaiacterised it. 

'I’he first session of the re-constituted Imperial Council con- 
sidered and passed several Bills of various importance. The public 
however did not take much interest in the Dourine Bill, the 
Glanders and Farcy Bill, the Indian Electricity Bill, the Indian 
Museum Bill, the Paper Currency Bill, the Indian Companies Bill, 
the Census Bill and one or two minor Bills in connection with the 
Central Provinces and Berar. The Bills about which the public mind 
of India has been greatly exercised related to the taxes recently 
inipusetl by the Government of India and to what has been most 
eiiphimistically put in official language as ' the better control of the 
press.’ 

.*iome other Bills have been introduced into the Council, such as 
the Copyrights Bill, the Amendment of the Emigration Act of 1908, 
etc , but their consideiatton lias been postponed nil the next session 
of the Council. 

This is the legislative output of the whole session. Of the 
measures passed in the last session of the Council, there has 
unfortunately been none which has widened popular rights or con- 
ferred any boon or blessing or privilege of any kind whatever upon 
the people of this countiy. And instead of any beneficent measures 
being placed upon the Indian statute-book, we had perhaps 
the most reactionary piece of legislation introduced and passed 
with a view *0 curtail the liberty of the Press. A more drastic piece 
of legislation does not appear to have come out of the legislative 
Mvil since the Government of India passed to the Crown from the 
hands of the East Indis Company. Indeed it is a strange irony of 
Ate that this new gag upon the Press of India has been put in 
the first reformed Pailiainent of India, with Lord Morley as 
Secretary of State for India and, it breaks our heart to mention, 
with the support and sanction of men like Messrs GokhaIe,Mudholkar 
•nd the only pressman in the Council, the Editor of Tie Mndustkam 
Jlniiew, I’he Press Act wu certainly a risky business to handle, and 
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if representatives of the per.ple could not muster up sufli«ient 
courage to condemn the measure it is because public opinion was 
not sufficieiuly strong to condemn their pusillanimity. 

Besides the legislative measutes referred to, the new Council have 
had the opportunity of considering many resolutions on a number of 
very impoitant questions, such as the question of Indian emigration 
into Natal, free e<lucaiion, the foundation of a central poly-teclinic 
college, the leduction of rnitwav expenditure and several resolu- 
tions in connection with ^ii Fleetwooti Wilson’s Financial State- 
ment. Of these, onlv one, hearing not on domeslic politics bnt on 
our relation with a South Afiican State, was accepted by the Council ; 
and ot the remsininTthe bulk were withdrawn and the rest lost. It is 
worth pointing out in this connection that not one Mngle resolution 
touching on any question of Indian administrative policy was ever 
moved or pnssed in this session of the Council. The resolution 
on free ednntion, on sanitation and on reduced railway expenditure 
touched on questions of administrative details. But, considering 
the lack of Inrkimn^ in the new Council, it is not to be wondered 
at that no member dared touch any question of policy. 

1 he 1 1 St session of the Coiinril has provided another disappoint 
ment to the public. The educated eommnnity of India have for 
nearly 20 years agitsted for the separation of the judicial and 
exeruiive functions in district officers in this country and since 
SMfiv* yens were promised a substantial reform on this question. It 
will be remembered that this muter was brought to the front bv 
the 1 ite Mr. Manomohan Chose by the publication of a counle of 
pamphlets on this subject so early as 1896 and by a distinguished 
body of retired Anglo-Indian statesmen, including the late Sir 
Richard Carth, for a long time the Chief Justice of Bengal, 
who sent in a strong representation to the Secretary of State 
for India supporting Mr Ghose^s views Sir Clnrles Elliott, an 
cx-L‘eutenant.Covernor of Bengal, opposed this reform in a virulent 
article cont II buted to the pages of the Asiatic QuatUrly Review 
more than a dozen years ago, but be received very scant support 
in England and India. In the meantime the proposed reform won 
many valunbe advocates and came within the range of practic.1l 
politics. liOrd Curson did, of course, his level best to put off the 
consideration of the subject but since his departure several promises 
were held out by highly placed officials to the effect that it would 
tie immediately attended to. But instead of giving effect to the 
reform. Sir Harvey Adamson knocked it on the head at the last 
meeting of the Council. As for the reasons adduced by him for this 
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BCtton, they ere the old stereotyped arguments with which the Indian 
biirenucracy has hitherto so successfully resisted all practical reforms 
in India. 

More repression and a general disillusionment of popular hopes 
are then the outstanding facts of the first refnrmed Council of India. 
Excepting in one case Oiily, a solid wall of opposition has 
been uniformly presented against all Resolutions brought in 
the interests of the public and the general tax-payer at 
laige. As regards the level of deoate» we regret to note a general 
falling off in the merits of the speeches. We miss in any of the 
debates of the last Council the standard of excellence reached by 
Dr. Rash Rehary Ghose and Mr. Gokhale on the occasion of 
t' ' of »he Seditions Meetings Act in Simla *n T907 or 

even the oratorical fireworks which characterised Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta’s reply to Mr. Westland several years ago. As regards 
denth and insight, the performances of members of the last 
Connril were very poor. Even Mr. Gokhale, who is evidently 
stiffering from a swelled head, failed to reach his own previous level. 
Among official members, Messrs Sinha, Meston and Fenton 
of the Punjsb have won considerable distinctions as lucid and 
eloquent speakers. Mr, P. C. Lyon’s speech in defence of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Government also made some impression upon 
the House. But Mr. Advocate-General Kenrick’s speeches in 
Council placed side by side with those of Sir Giiffith Evans — what 
a sail contract ! The most unfortunate speech from the official 
b^Miches wis, however, the one which Sir FTerbeit Risley delivered 
iti intrtidMH the Press Bill. It not only lacked reason and wisdom, 
but, what is most disappointing, it even lacked the knowledge of 
Indian life. What can be said of the man who, after having lived 
m re than thirty vears in India and having dived deep into the 
ethnologic and historic lore of her people, say at the close of his 
official life thst Sakuntala was the prototype of Indian womankind 
and that the Geeta was to modem Hindus what Thomas a Ketupis* 
Imitationi of Christ was to emotional Christians ? We also regrt-t to 
note that Loid Mmto’s recent utterances have not risen to the 
level of the dignity which have characterised all his pronouncements 
in previous sessions of the Council. His unfortunate reference to 
the agitation with whicli the released Bengalee deportees were 
associated and his commendation of all repressive measures 
together with the woids spoken by \vm in support of his ruling, 
calling Mr, Bbnpendran.ah Basu to ordi 1 at the last meeting of the 
0<uncil, surely have not enhanced public estimation in his favour. 
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There Imve been a liirge number of memberf in the reformf4 
Legislative Council who have not materially contributed to the 
debates nor have added much to their personal reputation. Most 
notable of these are Messrs Abdul Majid and Sachchidananda Sinha. 
Nawab Syed Mahmud of Madias has distinctly lost in public 
estimation by the manner in which he went back upon the 
principle of hts life-time in supporting the Bengal Partition, 
sir Vithaldas Thackersay made a good fight on behalf of 
Silver and also against the Partition in the closing dehate 
of the season. Messrs Subba Kan Pantalu and G. M. Chitnavis 
have done very useful work by bringing many matters of 
public interest before the attention of the Council. But principal 
among this class of members is certainly Mr. Dadabhoy who, by inter- 
pellations and speeches, made himself one of the most conspicuous 
champions of public interests in the new Hiiuse. 

The change of front exhibited by Mr. Gnkhale is perhaps the 
most disappointing feature about the new Council. The valiant 
Mahratta leader supporting an Act intended to put restrictions on 
the liberty of the Indian Press— who could think of it twelve 
months back? Then again, when Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
introduced his last Financial Statement into the Council, Mr. 
Gokhale referred to the Partition of Bengal as having maUriatty 
affected the interests of all Tndia. But when ihj debate on the 
Budget came, Ins silence was eloquent Alas * for a swelled head. 

Amongst representatives of theZeuiiudary and laud-lord interests, 
none has distinguished himself for independent thinking or by 
courageous expressions of opinion. The Raja of Dighapatia has 
no doubt proved himself to be the best of the lot and has never 
uttered a foolish word or done a foolish tiling in the Council. How 
we wish that the example set by this Rajah could be emulated by 
such ** natural leaders ” as Burdwan, Maler Kotla, Pertapgurh,— we 
do not know if there be any difference between Pertap Singh and 
Pertapgurh— Kurupam, Tiwana, v/ kof genus omne. Of the repretenta* 
tivesof the Mahomedan interest, Mr. Shyamsul Hilda has maintained 
good ground. Mr. Jinnah of Bombay has also giien promise of a 
very useful c&reer. 1 he rest are nowhere. 

The memliers who, however, have contributed most to the 
gaity and fun of the House are of course the Dhiraj of Dhiraj 
of Burdwan and Mr. Muaral Haque of Behar. Both, as might be 
expected, are representatives of special electorates. It will be e long 
time before the vulgar reference of the cue to Mr. Keir Hardie 
and the silly observations of the other regarding Mr. Bhupendra 
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Mtch B«eu*t tiMMb m th« Partiituu of Bengal can be furgoicen 
by the public mind of India. Fortunatelyi however, both BhupenUrar 
oath and Keir Hardie are strong enough to survive the coarse gibes 
of a Biolly«coddled Maharajah and a dashing senator. 

As regards the knowledge of members about matters discussed 
by the Council, the range has been remarkably wide. From a firm 
grasp of complicated political and economic principles we had the 
colossal ignorance of a Maharajah who 'supported' the Budget^ 
not knowing that there could be no division or vote taken on 
it, down to an absolute innocence of all knowledge of the 
language in which the proceedings of the Impel ial Council is con* 
ducted. This should compel reflection in all quarters,— official and 
non-official. 

Of course the member who has come out as the hero of the 
session is Mr. Bhupendra * Nath Baau. By his courageous defence 
of the liberty of the Indian Press and by bis unsparing con- 
demnation of the administrative measure which has been beauti- 
fully described by Max in Capital at " Curson's Folly,'* Mr. Basu 
has amply made up for the general lack of backbone and in- 
dependence in the Imperial Legislative Council. The wrath of 
the official did not succeed in luring him away from the path of 
duty, and, like a valiant knight, he has failed not, faltered not. 
True indeed, as the poet sings, ' they only live who dare.' How 
we wish that there were half-a-dosen of men of bis ability and 
independence among the so-called leaders of public opinion who 
crowd the Council Chamber at Oovernment House. 

By the bye, could anybody tell us why not a single member from 
the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was taken into the 
Select Committee of any of the Bills passed in the last Council ? 
In one or other of the Select Committees every province of the 
Empire had been represented ; only representatives of the new 
province were carefully kept out from all of them and were given 
a wide berth. Does the Government really consider that there is 
no wisdom in the new province or there is none there whose 
sdvice or help is worth seeking in the matter of imperial legislations t 
What a confession ! Does not that fact condemn the^Partition of 
Bengal in more eloquent terms than all the arguments put forward 
Against the measure by Mr. Bhupendranath Basu and his friends in 
the Council f Indeed it is difficult to conceive of a more efTecHve 
condemnation of the crowning folly of the " second great Indian 
pro-consul" than this attitude of the Government towards the 
representatives of the new province and Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson's 
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exposure of the finanoiel difficoltjr of the Rmptre brought oa *b]r thi 
measure iii question. 

Now remains a very inipoitant con&titutioiuil question to discuss* 
Several members of the Viceroy’s Council^ notably Mr. Dhupendra 
Nath Basu» have in the last session been called to order for having 
raised questions of pohey in the closing lUidget Debate. Whether 
the policy underlying the Paiiition of Bengal was relevant to Sifr 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s pointed reference to this subject in more 
place than one in his last Financial Statement is a question wliich it 
is no good discussing in face of the Viceroy’s ruling, but it is a serious 
matter if membeis of Council are to be considered precluded from 
attacking important administrative or executive measures in the 
Budget Debate. Under the Councils Act of 1892 and the regu- 
lations ill connection with it, members of all the Indian Councils 
were allowed to discuss on this occatiort all manner of questions 
of general and public interest. That used to let in much ’ fresh 
air ’ in the Council Chambers, and if members are now to be 
debarred from that privilege,*— and we cotisulcr it a much greater 
privilege than that of following interpellations in Councils with 
supplementary questions-'one can only regret the change and rue 
the day. The argument that, by moving Resolutions, members can 
bring before the Councils all public questions and discuss them at 
length does not hold water in view of the fact that the government 
is empowered to disallow any Resolutions they please. And who can 
doubt that a close and unsympUhetic bureaucracy will exercise all 
its power and influence against Resolutions condemning their 
action and policy being placed before the Councils ? Under the cir- 
cumstances, LiOrd Morley should come forward to explain the 
reasons for placing this new restriction on debate, if it at all has been 
done with his sanction and knowledge. It is a great constitutional 
question and the public should not let the matter stand where il 
rests at present 
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Dot* 


I Zit'Ul-Huq, editor of the PtsAwa, is sentenced to 5 yews^ 
transportation unasr a charge oi sedition 

3 In the House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey denies that the rda- 
tions between India and Tibet would be affected by a change m the 
Tibetan Government and states that the fintish pohcy would be confined 
merely to obseive the treaty obligations and to require similar 
observance from the parties concerned. 

4 A number of English cigarette manufacturers submit a represen- 
tation to Lord Moiley, urging him to substitute a sugar duty tat the 
increased duty on tobacco 

In the coarse of a debate on tbe Tariff Bill Mr. Gokhale, Sir 
David Sassoon, Mr Armstrong and others oppose the imposition of new 
taxes, specially on Silver In connection with the Cottr^fees Amendment 
Bill, the Hon the Rajah of Dighapatia enters a strong protest against 
the inciease of all fees for succession and probate as militatmg agamst 
the disposal of pioperty by wills. 

8 Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim gives away tbe sum of 4^ lakhs of 
rupees to the Government of Bombay to be constituted a special fund for 
the improvement of scientific training and the encouragement of scien- 
tific research for all students in general and for Mussalman boys in 
particular 

9 Haji Ismail Haji Allana Menon, merchant of Bombay, dies today, 
leaving bis whole fortune amounting to several lakhs to public chanties. 

II. The Lord Bishop of Madras and Sir Arnold White, the Chief 
Justice^ uppaal to Hindus, Mahomedans and Chnstians to take education 
of their boys into their own hands and each in their schools to impart a 
•ound rehgions education. 

A proclamatioh issued by tbe Government of tbe United States 
admitting tbe Indian Empiie to the benefit of tbe mimmom tariff nader 
^Mw Ctistams Tariff of die Statfis is puUisbad by the GwranoMat of 
ludta. 


. ifi. iTheid^atittiuition scheme of Imperial estabKAment of tlw 
Swi^edli^fLMrtment takes eSact firm today. * 

tf> Tba eml liiltiinii Central ANochkdwk of Cakattaiasnesncte. 
cute letM swjMBiMt R canstraeuvi programme qf pdidcal, loeial, amni 
kM mteUqmImHnaifc to cope with dm growth tffanattdilsm la thi* bad. 

df Fegli dm N.-W. Pkoatter la raidkd In 
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i6. Another raid m the Irootteris reported in village Takawtra in 
the Kttlachi Tehsil of Dera IsmaU Khan 

The distiicts of Myrneniingh, Faridpur, and Badkergnnge are 
proclaimed under the Seditious Meetings Act 

The accused in the Nangla Oacoity case are acquitted by the 
Special Tribunal of the Calcutta High Court on the approver having 
retracted all his statements made before the Police and several 
Magistrates* 

At the annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
the Hon’ble Mr* Armsttong, presiding, suggests the improvement of 
the Indian currenry system by bringing gold into circulation to be dravOi 
away* for export, condemns the duty on silver as likely to affect Indian 
trade with china and also, being the medium of exchange, as unsutted 
for taxation. 

Bhootnath Paht, printer of the Nabva Bharat Press, is arrested 
on a charge of publishing a seditious pamphlet more than a year ago 
written by a Mahometan preacher of Swadeshi fame. 

17 It is announced that the majority of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Lahore Aiya Samaj has passed a vote of censure upon the 
action of Lala Durga Parsh td, its.president. fot writing letters to Sir 
Louis Dane and several Indian Chiefs of the Punjab to elicit their 
opinions with regard to the Arya Samaj as a body and Lala Durga 
Patshad has ultimately been compelled to resign his office. 

Mr. Montagu, replying to a question in the House of Common^ 
states that action has been taken to stop the system of indentured 
immigration from India into the Malya States. 

18. On the motion of Mr. Gokhale, a debate is held in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on the introduction of free and compulsory primary 
education into India. The resolution, however, is withdrawn by the 
mover on the Government promising a careful consideiation of the 
question. 

The second reading of the East Indian Loans Bill, authorising 
the raising of ;£25,oooooo to be used solely in connection with com- 
mercial development, particularly on railways, passes the House of 
Commons today. 

A ciicular issued by Mr Montagu says that the increasing stock 
of gold in the Indian Treasuiy, combined with the enormous demand 
for currency, tend to show that the Indian Government may beoxpected 
to appeal shoitly as a puichasei of silvet for coinage purposes 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama leaves Calcutta todgy for 
Darjeeling on his way to Tibet. 

19 Lord Morley appoints a departmental Committee to for- 
mulate an organised scheme for a School of Oriental Languages in 
London on the lines of the repot t of Lord Reay’s Committee, with I..ord 
Cromer as President and Lord Canon, Sir Charles Lyall and otbers as 
members. 

The oeremony of presenting the relics of the Lord Buddha, found 
at Peshawar, to the Buddhist deputation from Burma takes place today 
with much ceremony at the Government House, Calcutta. 

The Administration Repbrt of the Bombay Presidency for the 
year iqoB-oo published today points to the scarcity of agricultural tobour 
which has developed into a smous problem and the dedtna of the plague 
to loss than one-thtrd of the figures of the last two years* 

ei* A severe riot extending over three days tikes place it Peabawar 
betwhSn Mahomedans and Hindus resulting m the less of eevetml Ufo 
and hi constderiMe daiUage of piroperty of both parties. 

as* In the annual report of the Punjab CiSkmiei for ipofoM the 
ttM* Indicates "the great ptfuepevity of the Indian eultivator” by gHuding 
#)foejrifh prices of isttd and toe general desire of the qijdtiuatovi fot 
sorroundingi.* ^ 
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•e. The 4th U« P. Provincial Conference is held at Benarei under 
the Abdul Rahim Sahib. 

^ A largely attended meeting is held at the Calcutta Town Hall 
under the auspices of Mrs. Beaant and Maharaja Prodyot Tagore and 
many other noblemen to organise a society for the protection of animals 

in India^ notification is issued in London limiting^ from 19x1 and 
afterwards, the 1 . C. S. examination to such a number of appointments 
as the Secretary of State on each occasion determines, raising the 
number of marks in Arabic and Sanskrit from 600 to 800 and proposing to 
eliminate the viw met examination. 

Benode K. Cbakravarty is cut to death by two Hindu ladies near 
Dacca while attempting to outrage their modesty. 

36. A boy named Amulya Dutt is arrested at Naraingonge Railway 
Station with two rifies wrapped up in a quilt 

The 31 d sessions of the Matiomedan Educational Conference 
of South India and of Eastern Bengal and Assam are held at Trtchinopoly 
and Bogra respectively under the presidency of the Prince of Arcot and 
the Hon’ble Moulavi Taslimuddin Ahmed. 

The Piin}nb Hindu Sabha wires to the Chief-Commissioner of 
the Frontier Province to institute an open enquiry into the cause of the 
riots at Peshawar. 

The U. P. Provincial Industrial Conference is held at Benares 
under the presidency of the Hon Mr. Gangaprasad Varma. 

Extradition arrangements have been concluded between the 
Nizam’s and the Gaekwat’s Governments as the outcome of a certain 
case on the lines of the Extradition Treaty between the Government of 
India and the Nizam’s Govt. 

A report of the select committee on the Bill to further amend the 
Calcutta Police Act, x866, and the Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866, is 
submitted in the Bengal Council today with notes of dissent from the 
Hon’ble Messrs Apear, B. N. Basu ana Devaprosada Satbadhicary. 

The Sikh Educational Conference commences its session at 
Amritsar. 


A monstrous meeting of the depVesied classes conference it held 
at Hardwar on the occasion of the Gurukul anniversary under the 
piesidency of Pundit Rainbhuj Dutt Choudhury. 

The Maithil Confetence is held at Madhubani under the 
presidency of the Maharajah of Durbbanga and attended by about 10 
thousand people, including Maithil Brahmins, Karan Kyasths and dele- 
gates from Bengal, Behar, United and the Cential Provinces. 

The t jth annual meeting of the Nadwatal Ulema commences 
at Delhi under the presidency of Hazikul Mulk Hakeem Mahomed 
Ajmal Khan of Delhi. 

The Vitnagar Nagar Conference is held at Ajmere, in which 
resoluttone urging social reforms particularly on the evils of early 
marriage are passed. 

S 7 * An Anglo«Iiidian Conference is held at Allahabad in wbieb 
regarding the constitution of an Anglo-Indian Association 
and various tt^ics of Anglo-Indian interest are discussed. 


.2A A meeting of the Madras Prestdency Moslem Leagut it held at 
Tncbia^ly under the presidency of the Pnnee of Arcot, 

^ Hm 4tli y. F. Social Conference is held at Benares, Mr. Jyoti 

|Watt£v«rt|try^A«Pan<abHiadaS«biwis1wM atttttoM. 
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Vaidya are sentenced to transportation for life. The yth accused 
Dattatraya loshi is sentenced to two years’ rigorous Imprisonment for 
failing to imbrm the Police. 

The 1st session of the Punjab Muslim Bducational Conferences 
meets at Indore in which resolutions on free primary education, status of 
Urdu and Parsi in schools, and introduction of ethical instruction in 
public schools are passed. 

The 6th Session of the Provincial Brahmin Conference is held 
at Rawalpindi in which resolutions urging the necessity, of the spread 
of Sanskrit language, of the introduction of Hindu and Gurumukhi into 
primary schools, of the protection of landed interests of the Brahmins 
under the Land Alienation Act, and of the enrolment of Brahmins freely 
in the army are discussed. 

The inaugural meeting of the Burma Reseirch Society, organised 
to increue and promote questions relating to Burma, its history, its 
ethnolcm, its philology and other cognate studies is held at Rangoon, 
the L. G. presiding. 

Mr. Nandgopal, editor of the Swart^ya^ is sentenced to lo years 
transportation under sec. 124 A. by Mr. Rustomji. the Sessions Judge 
of Allahabad. 

The discussion of the Indian Budget under the new rules 
commenoestoday at the Imperial Legislative Council. Mr. Bhimndra- 
nath Basu strongly condemns the partition of Bengal, both as a financial 
and a political measure, and is supported by Sir D. Thackersay and 
Messrs Dadabhai, Chitnavis and Mudholkar. Hon. Mr. Gokhale fights 
shy of the partition and inveighs against the enormous increase of 
Indian civil and military expenditure of recent years. 

30. In order to mininise the chances of train outrages and the sing« 
ling out of first and second class carriages for outrages, all railways in 
Iraia have decided to paint the exterior of all carriages of passenger and 
mail-trains in one manner so as to give uniform appearance from outside. 

A memorial is submitted to the Viceroy by the South Indian 
Missionary Association praying that provisions of the Indian Divorce 
Act of be declared applicable to marriages of Christian converts, 
though solemnized in accordance with non-Christian rites before con- 
version. * ... 

The Imperial Budget Debate closes today with some congra- 
tulatory platitudes from the Viceroy. 
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GENERAL 

Th» 8tea4wd BesMVt 

The balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the 3i8t January, 
1910, in India and in England amounted to>;£i8,68i,778, and was 
held in the following form As > hook credit in India £34^ ; 
Rupees in India equivalent to (at ;£i«i5) ;f4i786,734 ; Cash 
placed by the Secretary of State for India in Council at short 
motice £1,613,342 ; British and Colonial Government Securities 
> Temporary Loan to the Government of India 

;6*i3SOi00o. 

A Good Bzenae 

Mr. J. D. Rees, M. P., referring to the early Roman domination 
in India, said that the Romans allowed the same rights of citiaen* 
ship to the peoples they conquered as obtained in their home in 
Italy. It is now claimed, in like manner, especially on behalf of tte 
Indians in South Africa, that any British subject of any British 
possession should be allowed the rights of British citizenship in 
any other British possession. But such a principle, if allowed, 
would bring about the break*up of an Empire like the British, 
consisting as it did of so many different nationalities, and many 
parts of which also had self*government, a state of things that did 
not exist in the case of the colonies held by the Romans. 

MatMiid Dowelopment of India 


The following table shows at a glance the material development 
ef India during the last 50 years : 



8857. 

1909. 

Miles of Railway open ... 

300 

30.983 

Passengers carried 

2,000,000 

330,000,000 

‘i^ns of goods conveyed ... 
Niimber of Post Offices ... 

353,000 

.. 64,000,000 

7 S 0 

... 70,000 

Letters and packets carried 

33,000,000 

... 800,000,000 

Telegraph wires (miles) ... 

3,000 

270,000 

Savings Banks 

— 

8,000 

Dopositors (number of) ... 
ffotal de|fosits 


1,200,000 

;£io,ooe,ooo 


Tha Bngal IiogMatlwa Oouwll * 


I hear, writes the' Calcutta correspondent of a Bombay paper, 
that doubts have been raiKd as to the constitution of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. The Councils Act of t86i provides that the 
Governor of Bombay or Madras shall nominate as Additional 
Membeie the AdvocateGeneral and others. The clause eatending 
the Council system to Bengal applies to this ptovincA provisions 
rela^ to Bombay and Madras, end, therefore, presumably presr 
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cribes the Advocate'^eneral u an enencial ntenber of the Benfal 
Legislative Council The Advocate-General almjrs has been a 
member until the new and enlarged Council was instituted, but for 
some reason he was left out of the new Cooncil The question 
accordingly arises whether the Council as now composed has legal 
authority. The point is not altogether technical or pedantic, for it 
is obviously desirable that the chief Law Officer of the Government 
should assist in framing legislation. 

Tho Population of Oaleutta 

The coming Census, which will reckon the population as it 
will be distributed at midnight on the last day of March, 191 r, will 
be rather misleading as regards Calcutta, which has about twenty 
times as many inhabitants by day as by night. To correct this 
inevitable misrepresentation, the Corporation are proposing to 
bold a " day census " shortly after the taking of the general one. 
The cost will be about j^i,Soo ; and the result will probably be 
brought before Parliament in support of the claims of the City to 
spedal consideration in the matter of taxation and assessment. 
Pretnous censuses of this kind show that in 1861 the residential 
population was 118,063, which by 1891 bad fallen to 37,694. Now 
It is about 18,000, the decline being due to the demolition of much 
of the small property, and to the erection in its stead of commercial 
buildings. In 1861, the day population of the city was 170,133 ; 
in 1891 it was 301,384 ; and it is to-day probably 100,000 more. 
Of the total number of day residents in 1891, 89,530 represented 
principals, while of the employees, 803,813 were males, 50,416 
females, and 19,335 children. Inquiry goes to show that, whereas 
the number of males remains today practically stationary, there 
has been a very striking increase in the number of females. The 
report of 1891 showed that in the sixteen hours comprising the 
working day and the hours preceding and following it, the niimlier 
of persons entering the City was 1,100,636, of whom 133,835 
entered between eight and nine, and 134,943 between nine and ten. 

The Powani of Xtoeotton 

The Dai^ News, (of course of London), commenting on 
the fact that the Calcutta Police Bill was passed with practical 
unanimity after very slight resistance by the Council, suggests 
that the independent representative element in the new bodies 
is almost, or quite, as restricted as it was was on the nnreformed 
councils. The “ pasting of this Bill," the Daify News adds, 
* marks a late stage in a system of repression, the completeness 
of which could heardly be exaggerated. The Government of 
India has now secured the full powers after which it has been 
strivipi for the past three years. It can, and does, rule the 
neimiwper press with an iron hand. It can, and does, prohibit 
publtc meetings celebrations and processions. It has entrusted the 
Mlice with the power of breaking up political and other associa- 
tions, of searching private houses, of Opening letters in the post. 
It has for the moment succeeded in silendng the voice of criti^m 
oIBce in the press, on the platform,^ and in the d^diw room, 
There is no instructed observer of Indian movements who mee not 
reoogniae that the task Uie Indian Govemmant at the present 
dene is a teak of estnovdinasy difficalqr, hut after adnrittiog all that 
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thii may imply, is it possible to uphold the view that Indian can 
permanently be governed under a system which, while closing 
every outlet of popular expression, places the whole country under 
^ the dominion of a police force that is universally hated and feared t 
There can be but one answer to such questions as these. Lord 
Morley has done fine work for India, but in some matters the 
powers of reaction have been too strong for the children of light.** 

The Partition of Bengal and the Bnaulng Oenene 

One thing is clear and that is that caste is inextricably bound up 
with what we must call religion, with theories, that is, that try to 
account for the facts of life by supernatural means. Now it is plain 
that the religion of the Hindus is not in fact one, but many. That, 
indeed, is only another way of re*stating the common assertion that 
Hinduism is the most tolerant of religions. The various local 
aspects of Hinduism should, we imagine, be conspicuous in the 
coming census. In this respect, the partition of Bengal may result in 
interesting consequences. Mr. Gait’s admirable history of Assam 
shows that what is now the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam covers approximately the same area as the vanished Koch 
kingdom of which Koch Bihar is sadly a diminished survival. The 
Koch kingdom, again, was a curious revival of the ancient kingdom 
of Kamarupa, whose name survives in the modern British district 
of Kamrup. It is well-known that this area had — and to some 
extent still has — a Hinduism of its own, compounded of the panthe- 
istic ideas common to all Hindus and the Tantric developments 
which, it has been conjectured, had a pre-Hindu origin. Tautrism, 
among other characteristics, was essentially a religion of bloody 
sacrifices and the beheading of victims — in the older days, of 
human victims. Caste, under such a system, may easily possess 
different qualities and, in some points, a different origin to the 
castes of the devotees of Ram Chandra and Sita whose institu- 
tions Mr. Nesfield studied. It may be that the famous “stereotyp- 
ing” of thought and civilisation which has been attributed to 
Hinduism is not inherent in its constitution, but was due to contact 
with the instinctive revolution from the alien genius of Islam. 
Here, again. Eastern Bengal may throw more light on a vexed 
question since in Eastern Bengal Islam made more converts among 
the lower semi-aboriginal castes than in 6ther part of India. From 
this point of view the study of Eastern Mussalman ideas may be 
very interesting and suggestive. - (The Pioneer,^ 

The Admission of Bav Students 
The revised Consolidated Regulations of the Four Inns of Court, 
outlined in The Tims of asth February last, have attracted much 
attention, more particularly in respect to the abolition of the pre- 
liminary examination and the variation in the academic qualifica- 
tions for the admission of students. Hitherto the passing of “ a 

E ubltc examination at any University within the British dominions ” 
as entitled persons not otherwise disqualified to admission withcMSt 
preliminary examination j but when the new rules come into force a 
very important distinction will be drawn between the Universities 
of the United Kingdom and those of the overseas dominions of the 
King. The new simedule of recognised tests includes (be matricula- 
tioo, entsunce, and preliminary examinations of the BngUsh, Scotch, 
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and Irish Univesities^ as well as the Senior Local and School 
Certificate Examination of Oxford and Cambridge. The only item 
in the schedule relating to education in the oversea dominions of 
the King provides for the reco^tion of ''any examination held 
by any University in the British dominions approved by the 
Council of Legal Educatiooi which entitles those who pass it to a 
degree of that University.'* The addition of the words last quoted 
excludes recognition hitherto ffiven of matriculation and intermediate 
tests. In most of the Inman Universities a youth may not 
matriculate before he has attained the age of i6. After that, two 
years are required to pass the intermediate examination, whether 
in arts or the science course, and ordinarily a youth cannot hope to 
receive the B.^A. or any other degree until he was completed his 
soth year. The net effect of the new regulations, therefore, is that, 
while it will be possible as hitherto for youths educated in this 
country to be called to the Bar when they have attained the 
tninimum digt of si, the Indian, South African, or Ceylon student 
will then only be in the early stages of keeping terms. Recent 
events, including the disbarment of, and refusal to call, certain 
Indians, have drawn attention to the large number of Indians 
studying at Gray’s and Lincoln's Inns, and the benchers are known 
to have been considering the question of exercising a close 
disciplinary control over young men keeping terms. The changes 
made in the Consolidated Regulations would seem to be inspired 
by a desire to discourage youths coming from abroad at too early 
an age, and to ensure adequacy of general education. Already the 
discussion of the revised regulations has led to modification in one 
particular. The rules were to come into force on October i next, 
out it has now been decided to continue the preliminary examina- 
tion of the Inns until January i. It should be added that the 
rules reserve to the Council of Legal Education full authority to 
recognize such other examinations in lieu of the present schedule 
as they may from time time to time decide. It follows that the 
general rule as to a degree being necessary in the case of students 
from abroad may be mitigated by the inclusion of specified exami- 
tions of a less advanced kind. Moreover, the benchers of any of 
the Inns may relax or dispense with the rule in any individual case 
" in which they think special circumstances justify such a course." 


COMMERCIAL dc INDUSTRIAL 

Mmllm Enoouraffammit of Soiostlfto Tmlnlnff 

Sir Carrimbhoy Ebrahim has given to the Bombay Government 
a sum of 30,000 for the improvement of scientific training and 
the encouragement of research, in connexion with Indian industrial 
progress, to be awarded in the shape of scholarships to science 
students of the Mussulman faith. 

OottoB Ofop III tilt Pntfnb 

The fourth forecast of the cotton crop in the Punjab for Ipep 

6 Wes the area under the crop U i,tS4,6oo acres, or ix per eent.f 
dow that of last year. iThe yield works out to 330,881 Mats, or 
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95 cent, above the quinquennial average. Tlie gross outturn 
in 1908 was 295,787 bales. In Native States the estimates of area 
and yield now stand at 151,000 aures and 47,781 bales. 

RuBBlan Surtax on Indian Tea 

The Russian surtax was imposed on September 5, 1903, on 
Indiim and Ceylon teas entering Russia by way of Europe, the 
Russian Government holding that the action of his Majesty’s 
Government in pi >hibiling the importation of Russian sugar, on 
the ground of its being bounty-fed, was a violation of the most-' 
favoured-nation treaimeut guaranteed by the Anglo-Russian 
Commercial Treaty, 'i'he surtax was repealed on August 18, 1908, 
in anticipation of the removal of the prohibition of the importation 
of Russian sugar into the United Kingdom. 

British Trade with India 

Addressing the annual meeting of Munts’s Metal Company 
(Limited) at Birmingham, Mr. H. Graham Harris (chaii man) said 
the firm used to do a ver y krge and satisfactory tiade with India. 
Gradually other English makers secured a proportion of business, 
and now the Germaiib were comptrting. 'ihe re&uh was that last 
year, out of a total import into India of ii,6co tons of sheeting and 
squares more than half was supplied by one Geitnan fiiin. Ihe 
output of that paiticular concern exceeded the whole amount 
supplied by Uritibh makers. 

A Good Record of Sugarcane 

The total area under sugatcane in the Punjab in 1909 amounted 
to 411,700 acres, compaicd with 365,700 acies in 1908, an advance 
of ra per cent The fiist foiecdst ol 387,300 acits indicated a 
material extension of cultivation, but was an undei-estimate. 'the 
present crop is the largest on record. The causes of expansuin 
are high prices and a good harvest in 1908, coupled with favoiiiable 
seasonal conditions at sowing time, 'the gioss outtuin is placed 
at 333}993 tons, or 35 per cent, more than lust yeat. Outturns were 
generally above the average and there were no failuies. 

Biffh Price of Opium 

High prices for Indian opium during the current financial year 
have been the rule, and there is no sign of any falling away. In 
fact at the third sale of 1910 of the Uehar drug the high figure of 
Rs. 3,400 was touched in the time bargains against Rs. 2,314 to 
Rs. 2,318 at the second sale. At Hongkong, prices rose from 
Rs. 1,740 to Rs. 1,840 between the 31st J muary and yd February. 
In the Bombay market Malwa opium has also advanced in price in 
a remarkable way. A large gain upon the estimate oftbe current 
year is now assured, for there is no chance of any set-back in the 
near future. 


A RogrettaMo Set-baok la Sind 

It had been confidently expected (hat the cuUtvation of Egyptiaa 
cottoo in Sind would have been a great success^ ae the eailler 
exfMiriments gave most satisfactory results both as to yield and 
qnaliCy* Exceptionally high prices wete realised four years ago, and 

9 
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up to X907 the tree under thie exotic wiety wu inenMin|. iPRun 
an official report which has jwt been hsued it appears that a set^Midk 
has oceurred,and that the present outlook is not a hivoarable one. 
In the cold weather of 1908*9 there were no bidders for such 
B^ptian cotton as was put up at the tliree auctions, the quality 
being very inferior. Last year th«re were no sowings at allt on 
account of difficulties of water<supply. It is explained that the 
deterioration in quantity and quality has bean due to bad cultiva- 
tion on the part of the ryots : and that the outturn has consequently 
been much leu than that of the hardier indigenous vaiiety. The 
conclusion drawn is that “unless cultivation is improved^ and 
suffident inrigation is obtained as early as March-April, there is no 
likelihood of Egyptian cotton being established as a general field 
crop in Sind.** 


Tha Fatoro of Cotton In India 

The report submitted by Mr. Amo Schmidt, the Secretary of the 
International Cotton Federation, regarding the possibilities of 
India as a cotton-growing country, is of an encouraging character 
and will doubtless stimulate the various Agricultural Departments 
engwed in improving Indian cotton to redouble their efforts. The 
British Cotton-Growing Association which is to spend lavishly in 
Nigeiio is invited by Mr. Schmidt to recognise the advantages of 
paying more Attention to an established cotton-growing country such 
as India. ’I'he Indian crop, says the report, is already a consider- 
able f.ictor in the world’s supply, the outturn ranging from x r to 
xy million cwts, or from 3 million bales to nearly 5 million. Experts 
assured Mr. Schmidt that India rould, after four or five years, yield 
to million bales, as against X7 million bales produced in the United 
States. If this estimate were realized, India would be a valuable 
safe guard against any American shortage. 

Ooal Mlnlixv la India 

Statistics which have been published by the Board of Trade 
relating to coal mining in India show that the quantity produced 
has steadily risen since t886. In 1878 the total amounted to 
i,oi5,aio tons, whereas in t9o8 it had increased to 18,769,635 tons. 
Up to X905 the Raniganj field held the premier position as regards 
quantity, but it is now second, iu output in 1908 being 4,aax,78i 
tons, or 33 per cent, of the year’s total. The Jherria field had the 
largest production in (907, and in X908 it increased its lead by 
yielding nearly 6jh{ million tons, or about half the total production. 
About 90 jier cent of the coal mined in India during 1908 was 
produced in Bengal. The remainder wss raised prifldpally in the 
Nizam’s Tarritory, Assam, and the Central Provinces. During the 
years 1904-5 to 1908-9 the exports, excluding bunker coal, amounted 
to y.eS per cent, of the production. 

ffisperta aad Import* of XodI* 

In reply to recent enquiries in Fariiameni* Mr. Montego gave 
the blowing acconht of the mports and imp^ for the fivo yaam 
<904-09. from India to the United iCiogdom, to SritM posMS* 
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tfons (Hongkong excluded) and to foreign countries (Hongkong 
included)* The following are tlie export figures,:-— 


I 


United 
Xlngdoi 
British 
i'oisesiions /"* 
Foreign \ 
Countries /*'* 


■ 


1904'S* I905'& <9«6*7> *90^ 

^ I £ I £, 

a8,a87,Q46 *6|tt5,0S5 31.969,511 99,936^76 i 4 ,a 4 B,S 3 S 

it.900,980 19.871,391 13,799,794 13,858,965 i*.si«k645 

69.S7S,899 65,993,036 70,398,704 71357,414 « 3 »«* 3 »*S« 


Total ... (02,760,848 105.459,489 115.388,009 115,659,151 99.09,933 


Note.-~TrMSure, Goverament stores, and re-exports are excluded. 
The value of the goods imported into India from the United 
Kin|;dom from British possessions (Hongkong excluded) and from 
foro^n countries (Hongkong included) in the five years 1904-09 is 
as follows 


United 

Kingdom 

Britiib 

PoMcnlons 

Foteign 

Countrief 



1904-5. > 9 <>S- 8 . 1908-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 

£. £ £ £ £ 
43,031,951 45>895,871 48.198,845 57,757.883 90317,819 

4.689.195 4-S81.070 4,998,454 5,814.703 5,959.989 

17,741,046 18,335,779 19,009.958 23,994,143 94,26^010 


Total ... 64,453,193 68,722,713 79,905,055 86,596,739 80,843,818 


Note.— Treasure and Government stores are excluded. 



SfiLECTIONS 

MR. BHUPEFTDRANATH BASU ON THS 
PARTITION OF BENGAL 

At the closifig meeting of the last session of the Imperial ^gis* 
lative Cotincil, the Hon’ble Babu Bhupendianath Basu delivered 
the following excellent ^peech : — .My Lord, a noticeable feature 
of this year’s budget is the imposition of new taxes on the 
whole of India owing to the partition of Bengal and the shrinkage 
of the opium revenue. This latter was anticipated some years 
ago when China promulgated her present policy of restricting 
the use of opium. The increased expenditure necessitated by 
the partition of Bengal should also have been anticipated, hut 
unfortun<iteIy it was not. I may remind Hon’ble members that 
when T..ord Curznn was demolishing to his own complete satis* 
faction the arguments adduced in the Town Hall NTemorial of 
1904, he came to the conclusion that 8 lakhs would be the 
extra expenditure caused by the partition of the province. “ A 
petty sum of Rs. 8 lakhs a year,” said his Lordship, “ was a light 
price to pay for the inestimable benefits which the people of both 
provinces would derive from the change contemplated.” Light 
price indeed I These ‘ inestimable benefits ’ have cost us the lives 
of innocent men and women, they have cost us the imposition of 
repressive legislations, one after another, they have cost us the arrest 
and detention of men without trial, they have forced our ministers 
to appeal to Austria an 1 Russia for precedents in the administration 
of British territory and what is more, they have cost us the relation* 
ship of trust and mutual good-will which ought to subsist between 
the Government and the people. 

FINANCIAL ASPECT 

For the moment, my Lord, I lay aside these considerations ; 
they raise issues which the brief space of time at my disposal will 
not permit me to deal with. I am more concerned now with the 
pureljr financial aspect of these inestimable benefits. The Hon’ble 
the Finance Member, referring to the necessity of additional taxa- 
tion, said: •" For this state of things, there are two plain 
and adequate reasons. In the first place the reduction in opium 
Revenue. In the second place, we are obliged to abandon to 
Eastern Bengal and Amam a much larger share of its land revenue 
than it has Hitherto retained.” He went on : “ the result, is that 
our fixed subsidy to balance the standard figures of revenue and 
expprtditure has had to be raised by ;fs, 55,000 a mr. tVe 
have also cancelled the province’s overdraft and raised its balance 
to the prescribed minimun of Rs. is lakhs : this has cost us 
>^0,46,000, which of course ,is noaHteenrring* Mr, Kershaw, the 
Financial Secretary of the Eastern Bengal Gotremment, in the lucid 
speech that he made in the local Council, while introducing bis 
Itodget, said that the ahandrmnent referred to in the speech m the 
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Hon'ble Finance Member meant a sabsidy of Rs. ^ 9 ^ 2 * 1^000 
a year. Tliisi as Mr. Kershaw wiu pleased to observe, was dis- 
proportionately large. Besides the annual subsidy of Rs. 5^,27,000 
and the gift of Rs. 37 lakhs, the Government of India has under- 
taken, as was pointed out by Mr. Kershaw, the payment of the 
subsidies payable to the port of Chittagong for rivetment as a 
charge upon Imperial Revenue and has further agreed to pay the 
annually recurring expenditure for carrying out and maintaining 
5 large schemes in connection with the administration of the 
province, which tlie province is itself unahle to bear : what this 
expenditure will be, neither the Supreme nor the Local Government 
has indicated : it will surely be a very considerable sum of money 
which the province itself is unable to find. 

THE OtTTLAY 

My Lord, how is the additional outlay to be met by the Govern- 
ment of India with its shrinking revenue from opium ? The 
Supreme Government has had to tax one of the prime necessaries 
of life to the Indian peasant to find sustenance for the discarded 
bantling of I^ord Curzon. The price of petroleum h.is already risen 
in all grades including Burmah oil, and though I am sure the poor 
cultivator of India will follow the sagacious advice of the Hon’ble 
Finance Member and practise the good old maxim of early to bed 
and early to rise ” to save his oil, he will no doubt be a sadder if a 
wiser man. The cost of general administration has risen in the 
province from Rs. 3,12,000 in 1904-5 to Rs. 1^,12,000 in the year 
1910-11-— much of it being due to the reduplicated administrative 
machinery. Lord Curzon was in a state of breathless haste to in- 
augurate the partition. He knew that once staited it wcmld be 
difficult, if not impossible, to revoke it. Lord Curzon said in his des- 
patch to the Secretary of State : It is in our judgment most desir- 
able that the scheme of reconstruction should be brought into force 
with the least possible delay, since, to defer it, would be to afford 
opportunities for the renewal of agitation on the part of those 
opposed to the measure,” and while there was not a single public 
building in Dacca, a new province was inaugurated with its Govern- 
ment under canvas and its offices in borrowed building. It has cost 
more than a crore of rupees to raise the buildings which to-day are 
intended to adorn Dacca and Shillong, but much more is required. 

The cost of general administration has risen from Rs. 3,12,000 
before the partition to Rs. 13,12,000, in the year 1910, while in 
Bengal there has been no diminution. All this and more were 
pointed out in a respectful representation submitted liy the leading 
residents of Bengal of all communities, including my honourable 
colleagues, the Raji Bahadur of Dighapatia and Moulavi Syed 
Shams-ttl Huda, hut the Government of India behaved like the 
adder that stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never sp wisely.” It may not probably 
be known to hon'ble members that Bast Bengal does not ccmtriblite 
a single rupee to the maintenance of the High Court. 1 believe 
the Government of Bast Bengal does not consider the High Comt 
to be* an institution which ought to be maintiuned. West Bengal 

f iys for all the Judges and the whole ministerial and clerical staff. 

have neither the skill nor the materials to discover bow much of 
other expenditure properly debitabie to Bast Bengal lurks under 
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the beads of expenditure in the old pnmnoe. We know how the 
wasteful extravagance of the pageant at Delhi was absorb^ in 
innocent-looking items of expenditure on diverse ustful purpom 

Bdvcatiom 

My Lord, it will be said that all this expenditure has been use- 
fulljr incurred. Large sums have been spent on education and the 
police, the <»« to expand, and the other to fetter, the minds of the 
youths of East Bengal. In the domain of education a dispropor- 
tionate sum is being spent on inspection, thp cost of which has 
risen from Ra 56I000 in 1906 to 5 lakhs in igto. The Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal is steadily pursuing the policy of stiding 
private enterprise in education and taking over the private collages 
and secondary schools, thus greatly adding to its burdens. My Lord, 
the grant that your Lordship’s Government has made will not suffice 
for the five schemes mentioned by Mr. Kershaw, four of which are 
imperative. It does n'tt appear that there is much room for expan- 
sion of revenue in East Bengal. More than half the area of the 
province is covered by .Assam, and more than half of Assam will at 
least for many years to come renudn irreclaimable jungle. Bast 
Bengal will not become, within a reasonable length of time, a 
self-contained province. 'I'he Imperial Government has ceased to 
have surpluses, which have been the cause of so much misery to us, 
and all India will have to be taxed to support the Eastern Province. 

PouTiCAL Aspect 

My Lord, I have dealt with the financial aspect of the partition 
of Bengal. With your Lordship’s leave, I shall say a few words 
about its political aspect. 1 believe it is no longer necessary for 
me to demonstrate the unwisdom of the measure; men more 
competent to ju^e than the people concerned have recorded their 
opinions against it. Lord Macdonnell, than whom a higher authority 
on Indian affairs, so throughly conversant with Bengal, does not 
exist, pronounced it to be the greatest blunder of British Govern- 
ment in India since the battle of Plassey. In the famous debate in 
the House of Lords, no one was willing, not even Lord Curson, 
to acknowledge its paternity. My Lord, it was openly asserted that 
the measure was .uteuded to divide and weaken the Bengali com- 
munity ; it was a serious charge to make against the Government of 
the countiy. It was repeatra in the House of Commons. It has 
never been denied. I shall quote from the speech that Lord Moriey, 
then Mr. Morley, made in the House. He said : “ so fim as my 
information goes, ! cannot assent to the views of those gendaoien 
who have said that tiie movement for the partition of Bengal arose 
from political motives and from the desire to tepiM the exptessiea 
of its poUtical OfHnion. Whether the original motives may not have 
tidcen in some cwour of that kuid, I am not in a position to dBm 
or deny.” This shows, my Lord, tlie real fecee of the opposition ; 
this shows that the Bengalees feel that the partitioa is aimed «t 
their civil and pditieal rights : that it is intended to break them op 
and I shall pfeaently show that it has had (he efieet. 

My Lord, let us take the odensible gronods ef pswtitkm. * The 
charge was too heavy for a single administiatien, the area wea too 
huge, and the population too numerous, ’ttwt ante comprised 
sfiPfOoe square mites tadMiiig the feudatory states smd the pefNh 
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IktioB oitmbertd 7S mfliioni. In the Kbeme of Sir Herbert Rielej 
iriio, with ft logic ftli hh own, woceeded to bring over the Uriyft* 
eperidng people tt Madrfti to Bennl on the ground of affinity of 
lu^iuage end of race and to divide the Bengali-speaking cominti- 
nity into two on the ground that affinity of language or of race was 
no coosideratton for keeping people together, the substituted area 
ntilcB and the population 6a millions, and this 
Cham the Lieutenant-Governor of the day accepted with alacrity as 
capwle of being easily administered. What was the extent of the reli^ 
14,000 square miles in area and t6 millions people in number less 
than the area and population of a single Division in Bengal. The 
grounds put forward were so insuffiment and inconsistent that there 
sras some room for the allegation that there were other motives 
behind the change. The Bengali-spraking Hindu community are 
to be found mainly in two Divisions (Presidency and Burdwan) 
out of seven in West Bengal. These two Divisions, with 61 
Municipalities and t6o votes srith a current annual municipal 
incomb of s6 lakhs, have s seats while Behar, srith 35 Muni- 
cipalities, 89 votes and an annual income of 16 lakhs, has 3 seats 
in the local Council. 

Again the District Boards in the Presidency and Burdwan Divi- 
sions, srith a literate male population in English of r in 60, have got 
a seats, while Behar, with a literate male population in English of i 
in 300, has got 3 ; and Calcutta with its enormous poputotion, its 
wealth and culture, paying 67 per cent of the total income tax of the 
province, has no representation at all except one through the Corpo- 
ration, only half the members of which are elected. In East Bengal, 
the Hindu Bengalees are wone off. In the Divisions of Dacca, 
Chittagong and Rajshahi there are 8^ millions of Hindus against 
17 millions of Mahomedans and the Mahomedan majorities are 
further protected by 4 special seats. 

Nationautv 

Jlpartfrom the disadvantages to whi<’h the Bengali Hindus have 
thus been subjected, there are others which could be easily mentioned 
but I have no time to go into them on this occasion. There is one 
argument, however, that I should like to meet It has been said, 
my Lord, and specially b]^ those who are never tired of repeating that 
there ^ is no Indian Nation yet and never will be, they have said 
that if our aspiration is to weld the populations of the different 
provinces of India into a nation why should any of us compMin 
beoause we are divided, or as it is put, because we are distributed 
under a reduplicated administrative machinery ? 

My Lord, the ideal of an Indian Nation is, no doobt, our objec- 
tive ; it seems scarcely attainable specially with the good office of 
those who an for ever seeking to divide ns. If the entrails of the 
piessnt are to be read for the signs of the fotnre, that ideal seems 
to be rery far off indeed. But whatever awy be in the ^tant 
future, we feel that this division, this distribution, under dUmmit 
Geveromenta, with daily diveiging standards, with its proviaidal 
bars and baniets are bound to dfsintergrate the Bengali people. 

My Lord, I am not itiduigitiji in inert feneralitiea The sendees 
have btea separated and men it one provtnee cannot ftnff imploy- 
aamit m the other. Lord Curton in his speedi at Dtexta made an 
•foqutM tppaaltotbegoodpetqdBofBikramplir timt they itoald 
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still have a scope of useful employment from the confines of Bebar 
to Assam ; that assurance is as d^d to-day as the Dead Sea apple. 
The ideals of Government are becoming different, and while in the 
unhappy province of East Detigol peaceful political meeting are 
being prohibited and even social gatherings for the amelii^ration of 
what are known as the depressed classes are being suppressed, we 
in the sister province, through the good offices of a ruler, who trusts 
us and whom we trust, are living under conditions of much greater 
freedom. My Lord, on an occasion like this, on a debate on the 
Budget, I dare not go into further details. 

LoRt) Minto’s work 

My Lord, we Indians owe to your Lordship a debt of gratitude 
which we can never hope to repay. Your Lordship’s quiet and 
dignified attitude amidst gathering clouds and brewing storm, 
betokening that rare virtue, the courage of the spirit, has reminded 
us— the Hindus of India — that the days of our ‘‘ Rajarshis ’’—the 
Sage-Sovereigns— are not yet over. You have not suffered the 
misdeeds of a few perverted and fanatical youths to divert you 
by a hair’s breadth from the course that Your Lot dship self before 
yourself in the discharge of your high duties. You have allowed 
misrepresentation of your conduct and action to pass by you 
as the idle wind. My Lord, whatever may be our differences as to 
the way that the great reforms ill lugur.ited by you have been put 
into execution we frankly acknowledge their generous and far- 
reaching character and in the fulness of time, when they will bear 
fruit, your Lordship’s name will ever be remembered and cherished 
as the ^eat ruler from whom emanated India’s first charter of 
constituUonal government. My Lord, you have liberated the 
deportees, amongst whom were men held by us in the highest 
esteem for the purity and piety of their life, from their silent prison. 
You will excuse my impertinence if, on behalf of the people of 
Bengal, and in their name 1 venture to offer your Lordship our 
humble thanks for your noble and kindly act in the face of the 
embarrassments confronting the Government. 

Appeal to Lorp Minto 

My Lord, will it be too much to appeal to you in tlie closing 
year of your Lordship’s administration to mitigate if not to undo 
tlie great wrong done to Bengal ? As to the character of the 
inisasure and how it was carried out, I shall again take the liberty 
of quoting from I>ord Morley. Referring to the partition of Bengal 
he said : ** it was and remains undoubtedly' an administrative 
operation which went wholly and decisively against the wishes 
of most of the people concerned. Whether the partition was a 
wise thing or not when it was begun, ( am bound to say nothing 
was ever wor^e done so far as the disregard which was** shown 
to the feeling and opinion of the people is concerned.” My Lord, 
we do not desire that the privileges and advantages which the 
partition has conferred on our Mahomedao fellow^subjects in Eaat 
Bengal or on the people of Bebar should be curtailed by R siiHR^R 
iota. It stands to reason that in East Bengal where tbe Mahoa 
medans form s-jrds of the population and Beharies in Bebar 
» should fa ive the full benefit of tbdr numerical strength. It also 
stands to reason that coinmMnfaiea which tbrougli untowasd oir- 
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camitaiices have come to be looked upon as backward now, should 
have special facilities afforded to them. Lord Curzoo, white touring 
through F4'ist Bengal, drew a vivid and alluring picture of the 

r tness in store for the town of Dacca and the port of Chittagong, 
the people of Bast Bengal in general and the Ualtamedans in 
particular, it they were severed from West Bengal. May every line 
of that picture be realised 1 But my Lord, that is not the way 
of Government alluring individuals and communities from their 
common allegiance. History knows it by an ugly name. My 
Lord, I shall quote again from tho writings of Lord Mortey which 
to me have been a constant source of profit and inspiration. ** Moral 
forces decide the strength and weakness of constitutional contri- 
vances. The hunger for breakfast and dinner has not been 
the master impulse in the history of civilized communities. Selfish 
and interested individualism has been truly called non-historic. 
Sacrifice has been the law-sacrifice for creeds, for churches, for 
kings, for dynasties, for adored teachers, for native hnd.'’ 

However that may he, I can assure Your Lordship, that we 
Hindus^ of Bengal are prepared to enter ini*) a solemn league 
and covenant to give up, if needs be, all otir claims to the 
expanded councils, all our claims to Government emoluments. 
We are ready and willing to take a back seat, if that will reunite 
the severed Bengali population. We prefer to be door-keepers 
in our own house than to dwell in tents where we shall be 
looked upon ns interlopers. I shall not, my Lord, suggest schemes 
of re-adjustment or re-distribution— -schemes under which all 
conflicting interests may be adjusted and safe-guarded. My Lord, 
if the wrong is admitted, and even if it is not admitted, if it is con- 
ceded as has been done by the Secretary of Stale, that the people 
concerned feel it to be a wrong, is it too much to ask a great and 
puissant Government to remove the wrong or the sense of it, if it 
can be done without interfering with legitimate aspiration since 
created? Will British btatesmanship admit defeat? I am sure 
it is not a problem which baffle Englishmen in India. If so, what 
is it that stands in the way ? It is a feeling that any such attempt 
would he interpreted as a sign of weakness. My Lord, we ourselves 
have never looked upon an act of grace on the pert of those who 
have the power to bind and to unloose as a sign of weakness. An 
act of justice will not weaken but strengthen 'the prestige of an 
all-powerful Government. Righteousness exalteth a nation. The 
ancient proverb is as true to-day as in the days of old. Let us, my 
Lord, take thought for the morrow, and not like lotus-eaters recline 
on the threshold of the pusent. In giving to India a constitu- 
tional government, iu releasing the deportees in appointing our 
counttymen to high offices of Stale, your Loidslitp ha«> disregarded 
the fears of the weak, and the misgivings of the timid. sHave these 
acts been treated by the Indians as signs of weakness ? On the 
contrary, my Lord, you have rallied round yourself and the King of 
England all the forces of law and order in this vast continedL 
Do us this supreme act of justice and your name, my Lord, will 
ttjm through passing centuries as one of the great benefactors of 
IMia, as one of the strongest pillars of British role, proclaiming 
to ttkibom generations and distant times, tike the monofilths of 
'Sfiioka, a message of peace and good-will from England to 
India. 
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MR. OaCHALE ON THE GROWTH OP MPBEOAL 
EXPENDITURE 

The following is the portion of the text of the Hoo’ble Mr. 
Gokhale’s speech dealing with the growth of Imperial Bjqienditare 
delivered in the Council on the spth March :>~ 

My Lord, this year's budget has come upon us all as an un- 
pleasant surprise. The feeling is like that of a person who is 
walking securely on the ground and all of a sudden discovers a 
yawning gulf before him. After a great number of yearB>-<after ten 
years of consecutive surpluses we first came to a year of a heavy 
deceit due, as we then understood, to famine. Then there was what 
appeared to be a normal year, and we have now another normal 
year in which, however, extra taxation has been imposed on the 
people. This circumstance, namely, the levying of extra taxation 
in a normal year, suggests that something is wrong with the financial 
position of the country and in any case it suggests an inquiry. I 
have given some attention to this question and I find that the 
results are such as to cause appprehension. My Lord, for a correct 
understanding of this question it is necessary to pass undhr brief 
review the finances of the ten years from 1898 to 1908, because our 
series of surpluses began with the year 1898. From that year we 
had ten consecutive surpluses ending with the year 1908. Let us 
see what were the special features of the financial position during 
that time and what use was made of the prosperous finances of 
those years by the Government. It will be found that there were 
four distinctive features of this period. The first was that there was 
a large saving in the cost of the home remittances of the Government 
owing to exchange having established itself at a steady rate of 
IS. 41/. to the rupee in the year 1898. The second was an improve- 
ment in the opium revenue which before 1898 has been steadily 
falling for a number of years. The third was the expansion of the 
ordinary revenues of the country. And the fourth was an improve- 
ment in the railway revenues of the Government. These four 
causes combined to give the Government large surpluses, and the 
Government utilized the position in the first place to remit a 
certain amount of taxation and then to sanction a large amount of 
increased expenditure in various directions. 1 would respectfully 
invite the Council to consider this matter carefully. It has been 
said by some critics that the present difficulties of Government have 
arisen from the fact that during those fat years Government remitted 
taxation which should not have been remitted. Now, my Lord, I 
must protest strongly against this view. If the Council will look at 
the amount of taxation remitted ^ during those ten years, it 
will find that the total of remission came to about 4 millions 
sterling or ^ crora of rupees. But owing to the artificial rise in 
the rupee, the savings of the Government on their home remittances 
also had come to about sj 4 crores of rupees. What' had happened 
was this. The Government had gone on adding tax after tax in 
the period preceding the year 1898 so as to secure a balance 
between revenue and expenditure and even a surplus, no matter 
what the level of exchange was ; and thus even when exclMu(ilB 
was at its lowest, as it was in the year (894, namely, at tstf. to the 
rupee, the Government were able to show not only an equiKbrittin 
between revenue and expenditure but also a sosall inargin as 
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•urplus* And as the exchange value of the rupee steadily went 
*up>*«-the level of taxation remaining the samei— it meant a steadily 
increa^iing stjrplu<( at the disposal of the Government. By the year 
1898, exchange established itself firmly in the vicinity of i^d. to 
the rupee. Now a rise of in the value of rupee meant a saving 
of crores in the cost of home remittances. Therefore, when 
the Government of India remitted taxation to the amount of 6 
crores, they practically give back to the taxpayers only what they 
had saved on their home remitt inces. The remissions were thus 
not taken out of their ordinary revenue ; they uu^rely represented 
the savings effected in the cost of the home remitcances. We may, 
therefore, put aside these two items, namely, the savings on the 
home remittances and the amount of remissions granted to the 
people during the period we are considering. So much for 
remissions of taxation. Let us now consider the amount of increased 
expenditure sanctioned in different directions. My Lord, the first 
six years of this period were a period of efficiency, or as one of 
my friends has said, efficiency with a capital *E’. The result was 
that expenditure was pushed up by leaps and bounds in various 
directibns. A comparison of the latest figures that are available 
with those of the year 1898-99 will reveal certain startling results. 
It will be found, for instance, that the civil expenditure of the 
country grew during the period by about 16 crores, including 
in such expenditure the charges of collection, the salaries and 
expenses of civil departments, miscellaneous civil charges and 
civil works. I may mention that from the charge of collection 
1 omit tor obvious reasons opium and provincial rates as also 
refunds and drawbacks and compensations and assignments. The 
figures for 1908-09, however, include the expenditure for Berar, 
whereas those for 1898-99 do not. It is necessary, therefore, to 
exclude Berar figures for the year 1908-09. Even then we find 
that the increase in civil expenditure comes to about 15 crores, 
the expenditure having risen from about 29 crores to over 44 crores. 
My Lord, 1 venture to think that this is an amazing increase. 
If the Council will compare this increase with the growth of 
expenditure during tlie previous ten years also with the five years 
from 188 [-86, the contrast will appear most striking. The Council 
may remember that in 1886 Lord Duffeiin's Government found 
itself in a position similar to that which the Government of India 
occupy to-day. From 1881-85, the country had enjoyed what may 
be called financial prosperity. There was remission of taxation 
in consequence and also increased expenditure, and the result 
was that when lean years came in 1S86 and the^ frontier policy of 
the Government necessitated heavy additional military expenditure, 
liord Dufferin found himself driven to appoint a committee to 
carefully enquire into the growth of expenditure and one of 
the reasons adduced for the appointment of that efimmittee was 
that the increase in civil expenditure had been excessive during 
the five years which had preceded his Lordship’s administratloOK 
’ Now the increase in civil expenditure during those five years had 
been only about sX crores, the expenditure rising from about 
crores to about 34 JX crores. And yet this increase was regarded 
fay Lord Dufferin as excessive. Judging by that standard I wonder, 
tty liOid, what we are to think of the increase of ts crores in 
the ten years from >898 to 1908. Again, taking the period from 
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1888 to 1B98, what 4 o we find? I do not wish to take the Council 
through a mass of figurtts, but 1 will only state the results of my 
calculations, giving the assurance to the Council that I luvc taken 
every care i could to compare likes with likes onjy« I'aking the 
period of the ten years immediately preceding 1898, we find that 
the increase in civil expenditure was from about 24^ crores to 
about crores, or about five crores in ten years, against 15 
Cl ores in the ten yeais following 1898. We thus have the following 
results : -*lf the increase during 1898-1908 hud been at the same « 
.rate as during the five years 1881-1886, when in Lord Dufferin’s 
opinion the civil expenditure had grown enormously, it should not 
have been more than 4}^ crores. Hud the rate continued to be 
what it had been during the years preceding 1898, the increase 
w >uld not have been more than 5 crores. But instead of those 
figures, we have an increase of no less than 15 crores. I'his shows 
what the era of surpluses has done to pu-^h up civil expenditure. 
Turning next to military charges during tins peiiod, we find the 
same kind of growth. From 1S88 to 1898 the military charges 
grew hy about 3 ciores a year or from crorec to 25?^ 

crores, but from 1898 to 1908 they rose by about 5)^ crores 
a year, that is from 25 crores to about 31 cioies. The whole 
position therefore is this : during the years* 1898-1908, while 6 
crores were remitted in taxation, the annual civil expenditure 
was allowed to grow by 15 ctores, and about 5 crores of additional 
expenditure was incurred eveiy year in connection with the army, 
thus giving an increase of about 20 crores in civil and military 
expenditure in the course of ten years or an average growth 
of about 2 crores a year. My Lord, every one must admit that 
thi^ is a phenomenal increase considering that the normal growth 
of revenue ordinarily has been estimnied by a previous Finance 
Minister at only about one crore and twenty lakhs. I think these 
fig ires suggest— -to my mind they imperatively suggest— the 
necessity for an enquiry into the growth of civil and military 
expenditure during the last ten years. 'I'his need of enquiry is all 
the greater because there is a serious situation in front of us now 
in connection with the opium revenue. We all know that the 
opium revenue is doomed, that it will be extinguished altogether, 
if things go on at the present rate, in the year 1917, i.s. in about 
seven years from now. In this connection, I must .express my 
dissent ftom my hon. friend, Mr. Chitnavis, who has urged that 
we should ask the Imperial Government to make a contribution to 
the Indian Exchequer in order to compensate us for the loss of 
opium revenue. My Lord, I do not think that it will be a dignified 
course on our part to ask for such a contribution. It is we who 
have financially benefited in the past hy this opium revenue and 
it t$ we who must be prepared to bear this loss when the opium 
revenue is Extinguished, seeing that the stain that will then be 
wiped away will be wiped away from us. We must face the situation 
ourselves, and I think if only the ^ Government will be sufficiently 
careful it is to do and even to do well with a diminisbing opium 
revenue. But one thing it is now absolutely necessary to, do in 
connection with this opium revenue and that is that from next 
year Government shofild take into account only a steadily diminilh*' 
isu; flgnre as opium revenue (br recurring purD^es« What I mean 
if' thuk The whole of this revenue, whicb for next year is taken 
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at about crores net, has to be extinguiahed in seven years. 
The Fiikaiice Department should therefore take as ordinary revenue 
only a descending series of figures terminating in zero in seven 
years for each socceeiltng year and all excess over that figure should 
be treated as a wiiKlfali or extraordinary revenue to be devoted 
to extraordinary purposes such as non-recurring expenditure on 
education, sanitation and so forth. My Lord, 1 submit this course 
should have been adopted three years ago, so that the burden of 
a diminishing revenue should have been evenly distributed and the 
great need of retrenchment realised in time. 1 trust the Council 
will remember that when his Honour Sir Edward Baker enunciated 
the new opium policy of the Government of India three years ago, 
he assured the Council that the sacrifice could be made without a 
lesort to extra taxation. That meant that the steadily widening 
gap made by a diminution in opium revenue would be met by 
economies, unless the growth of revenue under the other heads 
stifBced for the purpose. And yet we have here my hon. friend 
the Finance Minister coming to the Council in a normal year with 
proposals for additional taxation on th« ground of a diminishing 
opium revenue. My Lord, recent discussions have made it 
abundantly clear that the course 1 am urging is necessary, if a 
policy of steady retrenchment is to be followed and a sudden 
financial crisis is to be averted. What is happening at present is 
this : owing to the reduction in the number of chests, the price 
per chest is rising. Probably this will go on for some time and 
we may even reach four thousand rupees per chest. So, for some- 
time, the rise in prices will make up and perhaps even more than 
make up for the reduction in the number of chests, with the result 
that during the next two or three years the Government may not 
necessarily get a smaller amount as their opium revenue than 
at present : but when the maximum price is reached, then there 
will be a sudden and precipitate drop in the course of three or 
four years following; the Government will have to be prepared 
to face the extinction of the whole of this revenue of about 
cror<is. If all of a sudden, say, a crores were to be lost 
in any particular year, I am quite sure that the Finance Minister 
will again urge the same plea that he has urged this year, tliat it 
is not possible to arrange for economies sufficient to cover such a 
loss at once and then fresh taxation will again be imposed upon 
the people as was done this year. Unless, therefore. Government 
take credit only for a steadily diminishing opium revenue and 
arrange to keep all excess above that figue as a windfall or extra, 
ordinapr revenue to be devoted to non-reenrring expenditure, 4 
am quite sure they will not feet the same incentive to retrenchment, 
and their results will be deploralde. My Lord, 1 have urged an 
early. ^ would even say, an immediate enquiry into ttm growth of 
expenditure on two groupds s first, because there has bfien this vast 
growth in civil and military expenditure, and secondly, because 
the opium revenue is to diwppeai in seven years. 1 think the 
Government has no choice now bqt to pursue a policy of rigorous 
retrenchment, and for that it is necessary to have a prdtedntry 
enoniry such as I have s^ested. But while the present 'high 
scale of charges on both civQ and miUtary admitiutraUQtt require 
to be cut down, an inctease and even a large increase of espenditure 
is neeasaary on objects ultimately connectM with the read w^being 
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of the people such as primaiy and technical education, sanitation 
and relief of agricultural indebtedness. And if retrenchment will 
not produce the money required for these objects, I for one shall 
not shrink from advocating additional taxation for the purpose. 
Only the resources of retrenchment must first be exhausted before 
those of additional taxation are drawn upon. My Lord, we feel 
strongly that the expenditure on the objects 1 have mentioned is 
most inadequate and unless the Government are prepared to spend 
fiir laiger sums in these directions the discontent which we sea on 
all sides at present will not in reality diminish. This question is 
to us a question of the most vital importance and it is only in the 
measure in which the Government deal with it that they will have 
to be identified with our best interests^ 


iraX>FR£NCH GOINS 

The history of the rise and fall of the French Power in India, 
the heroic endeavours of more than one illustrious French General 
for the attainment of universal dominion in the East Indies, and 
the brilliant achievements of the Great Frenchman, who, though 
unsupported at home and badly served here, by his mighty genius 
and indomitable energy, caused the fame of the French nation to 
redound in the palaces of Delhi and the armies of the subordinate 
sovereignties in the Carnatic, are all familiar to the student of 
Indian history. 

The French were the last of the great maritime powers to direct 
their attention to the benefits resulting from a trade with the East. 

' But their great genius and restless ambition made them outstrip 
their rivals and conceive plans for the establishment of a European 
Empire in the East, — plans which on the very brink of success failed, 
and being followed out by another great European power, led to 
rise and progress of an Empire to which all of us do at present 
owe our allegiance. 

I do not here propose to recount the interesting doings of the 
French in India during the momentous era preceding the total 
annihilation of their great hopes but have set myself a humbler task 
viz, that of giving a brief account of their coinage in Pondicherry 
and the other French settlements in the East. Following the 
example of the rival European powers who had established commer- 
cial communication and intercourse with India, on 24th June, 1642, 
the French also organised an India Company on the model of the 
earlier Dutch Bast India Company. This Company however went 
into abeyance after a brief period of very promising activity. 

This was succeeded in 1664 by an Association, tinder the title 
and designation of ** The East India Company,” with a fifty years’ 
monopoly "^to trade with all the Colonies of the Indian Ocean, from 
the east coast of Africa to the Sunda Islands. 

It became amalgamated in 1720 with ’’ The West India 
Company” under the title of” The Perpetual Company of the 
Indies.” 

The constitution, was changed from time to time, till, in f7$Y, 
by a decree of the Constitutional Assembly, freedom of trade was 
proclifimed to all. The curreney I shall treat of originally introduc- 
ed for meeting the exigencies and local needs the factories of 
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thMe trading corporations, gradually assumed importance of an 
emblem of regal power and the exercise of a^sovereign privilege. 

In all countries and especially in India, the coining of money 
was ever considered as the right and proof of sovereignty. The 
European companies who first established factories in India were 
impelled by the force of circumstances to gradually acquire territory 
and administer it. They soon realised that to be treated and 
respected as governors of the territory possessed by them, it was 
essential that they should exercise the privilege of maintaining their 
own currency. Thus the British East India Company, when obtain- 
ing the grant of Madras from the Rajah of Chandraghiri, had an 
article inserted in their grant, conceding to them the right to coin 
their own money. But these trading corporations who set up as 
petty sovereigns were in an anomalous position ; while they 
continued to be subjects of their sovereign, they had to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Potentate or Chief within whose jurisdic- 
tion lay their territory. Their coinage too thus came to occupy a 
similar anomalous position. Issued by a Christian power, the 
coins bore effigies of Hindu gods or the legends and devices 
peculiar to the Mahomedan rule and religion ; thus giving rise to a 
fruitful theme for controversy between those who were responsible 
tor the material welfare of the territories acquired and those entrusted 
with the administration of their spiritual affairs. Moreover, the 
state of the Carnatic in the period immediately preceding the 
advent of European merchants to India was such as to necessitate 
the exercise of a privilege, deemed to he the peculiar right and the 
chief symbol of sovereign power. Owing to the fall of the last 
great Hindu Kingdom of Vijanagar the country was split up into 
many small principalities, each practically independent, though in 
some cases acknowledging the paramountcy of the Emperor of 
Delhi ; each warring against another and courting the assist- 
ance of marauding hordes of foreign merchants, who exercised 
sovereign power, in carrying out their devastating internecine wars. 
The French East India Company, therefore, early recognised the 
value of having their own mint, and the papers relating to the 
acquisition by them of this much coveted and valued privilege are 
very interesting reading. I shall quote here the translation of 
some of these, kindly made for me by the Rev. Father Newton of 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, from M. Zay’s history of the 
French coinage in India. 

To understand these papers it is first necessary to know exactly 
what the monetary system prevailing in India was in the troublous 
times under reference, which system the French India Company 
was pledged to adopt and follow. Money was coined in gold, 
silver, copper and lead ; the gold pagoda, the silver fanam and 
the kash in copper or lead. To these were added coins in Tutanag 
and rupees in silver. The fanam and kash are indig^ous terms 
and the old Kabapana or Karsha is met with as the designatiotis 
of coins even during the time preceding the Christian Era. But 
the origin of the word Pagoda is obscure and the name itself is 
unknown in the ancient monetary system of India. The indigenous 
‘Swarna” or gold coin could alone have been familiar to tbe 
Mahomedan rulers or European merchants in their early commercial 
inteA:ourse with India, as the unit of gold currency, which bad 
taken a firm hold in the land. The ancient name of these gold 
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eoitifi was the Sanskrit ^ Swarna ” or the Tamil Fon " or the 
Hindustani Hun.” Owing to the adoption of the device of the 

Voraha avatara ” of Vishnu on theee coins, in the period of 
Chalukya ascendency in the South of India, in the 6th and 7th 
centuries of the Christian Era, the Swarna came to be known 
as **varaha.” On gold coins of the weight, fineness and shape of 
these Swarnas, the kings of the last great Hindu Empire imprinted 
in the i4ih and 15th centuries various figures from the Hindu 
Pantheon, principally those of Vishnu and Siva, with or without 
their consorts. These huns probably then began to be known as 
** Bagavathis ” and Baghavatas,” corrupted terms signifying 
the figures of the goddess or god which appeared on these coins. 
The temples in which these idols were worshipped were prol)ably 
known as **Buth Goda” or temple of God. Thus the coins them- 
selves came to be named Baghavadas ” or ** Buthgodas ” by the 
Portuguese merchants, who, but imperfectly understanding the 
significance of the terms by a natural mental confusion, applied 
to the coins themselves the generic names they gave to the figures 
found on them. Whatever the real origin of the nomenclature 
then current, the fact is that the ^Tagoda” was in the Z5th and 
16th centuries the acknowledged unit r>f gold currency in South 
India and no commercial transaction could be carried on without 
the Pagoda. 

So jealous were the native princes in preserving the uniformity 
and the characteristic feature of their currency that they seem to 
have insisted, when granting to anyone the privilege of coining 
money^ on the eiSgy of a god or goddess appearing on the coins 
issued from the mint of the grantee. I'his was one of the conditions 
in the Chandragiri grant in favor of the English Bast India Company 
already referred to, so that their Pagodas invariably had the figure 
of Vishnu or of Vishnu and his two consorts on their coins. 

The French East India Company likewise, when they issued 
their * Pagodas’, had to conform to the prevailing usage and submit 
to the necessities of the existing situation. I shall leave them to 
relate their position in their own language 

Pagodas 

In the year 1705 the Chevalier Martin wishing to utilize the 
golden coins found in the cargo of the Phoenix d’or, a Dutch 
ship of 54 guns and 220 men captured in the fight of the 13th 
January 1705 by posi-ca plain Baron de Pallie’res, resolved to turn 
them into Pagodas. That they might be received hy the natives 
and so secure the cuirency denied to tiie Fiench faiiams, which, on 
account of their French type, were in circulation only in Pondichery 
and its territory, be adopted for these Pagodas the type of the 
Pagodas then current in the country and all alot>g the Coromandel 
Coast, imdkr the name of Varaha (boar) on Varaha motidra (stamp 
of the hoar). About roo,ooo of them were coined. Rut the 
clergy of Pondichery and theif' head, the Bishop of Mylapore, 
remonstrated ag<iinst the new issue, as the work, though entrusted 
to Malabar! workmen, bad however been done for safety’s sake within 
the walls of Fort Louis in which the mint was situated* 

lu the issue of the Pagoda will^ a Hindu devtoe, they pretended 
to see an art of homage to the deity thereon represented celled by 
the Hindu, Lakschmi, the goddess of riches and plenty) ’’and that 
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is the reason why in all important contracts they make it touch 
theif mouth, eyes an4 forehead as a token of gratitude for the 
bargain concluded through h^ help, and of the hope that by this 
means the bargain will be profitable to them." 

In consequence of the clergy’s opposition, the issue of Pagodu 
was stopped, and the Supreme Council of Potidichery referred the 
matter to the Directors-G^neral in Paris. The Company," so runs 
the reply, do not doubt that it is extremely advantageous to coin 
at their mint Pagodas of the cunent standard ; wherefore they order 
you to coin them wherever, and as often as, there will be an occa- 
sion and the service of the Company will require it." 

They consider the objections which the (Church has against the 
mintage of this type of coin on account of the impression thereon 
of an idol to be unfounded, the more so ^ as no worship is paid to 
the coin and in all religions it is enjoined to render unto Cmsar 
that which is Csesar’s. Wherefore do not hesitate in the least to 
execute the Company’s orders and should any opposition be made 
by the cleijgy, continue all the same and refer them to the orders of 
the Company in Paris.” To this injunction the Council replied ; 

" We have set to work as legards the execution of your last orders, 
the contents of which we have shown to the persons hitherto 
opposed to it ; they had nothing to say. And so the execution of 
the Company’s orders will go on as usual.” 

In lyac, fresh protests with afresh rejoinder from the Director^ : 

" It is certain,” so they write to the Council, " that if you could get 
permission from the Moghul to coin in Pondicbery golden Pagodas 
of the same type and standard as his own, all difficulty would be at 
an end with the Rev. Fathers, Jesuits, Capiicins and Missionaties, 
since the Moghul coins bear only^ Arab characters ; but if, on the 
other hand, minting such coins is forbidden to Europeans and they 
are allowed to mint only such as bear the device of the Pagoda why 
should we not have the same advantages as the Englisli who in 
Madras mint these latter,* thereby making an assiiied profit for 
themselves ? Do the missionaries refuse to take these coins from 
individuals who owe them to them ? Do they say that they do not 
want them because they bear the figure of an idol ? No : they are 
wiser than that, tliey make good use of them. There is no more harm 
in a>itiing such Pagodas than in using them ; continue then to issue 
them since they are required not only for daily use, but also for 
commerce.” While acknowledging receipt of tliis^ notification the 
Council observes that " the Moghul’s permission is not needed for 
minting these coins which have currency only on this coast (Coro- 
mandel).” 

CX>RaESPONDENCB 

The following correspondence between the Supreme Council of 
Pondicherry and the Bishop of St. Thome on the sub|pct of the 
coinage of Pagodas is interesting : 

1 . Copy of a letter written by the members of the Supreme 
Council to his Lordship, the Bishop of St. Thome : 

Afqy, 

My Lord, the situation in which we find ourselves since ebe 
departure home of our ships, having obliged as to turn into coini.ot 
the country the gold we had in our stores in order that we mtgtut 

* BsfQda with a star at tbs baek. 
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face the expenees we daily incur as well in promoting the Ck>mpanyHi 
oommetoe and constructing our fort, as in paying and maintaining 
our garrison, the Rev. Jesuit and Capuchin Fathers of this town 
have reprehended us for having placed the ordixuiry stamps of the 
country, vis, a Pagoda, on the money we coined. As we have been 
forced to do as we did in our present state of afiairs, and as, fkr 
from having any intention of promoting the worship of idols, as we 
are reproached with doing, we have only had in view to procure the 
good and profit of our Company by a means which seemed to us 
without consequence for religion, we take the liberty to address your 
Lordship as our Pastor and our Bishop in order to expose idl the 
motives that have determined us in this affair and to receive at 
your hands the means of restoring calm to our consciences, which 
they (the fathers) are trying to make a prey to terrible scruples. 

After the departure of our ships, the few Pagodas left us having 
been disposed of, we tried to acquire more by selling the gold we 
had in store. The merchants of this country who Imew our great 
need, and who saw besides that we were about to begin our 4th 
bastion— which meant a considerable increase of expenses in 
the future — kept tight and made no offers or only at so un> 
reasonable a price that we could not accept but at con- 
siderable loss to the Company. However, time was passing 
and our monthly expenses amounting to a large number of Pagodas 
we found ourselves for a whole fortnight without a single Pagoda 
in our office and on the point of being forced to stop the fortifica- 
tions, and the Company's commerce and the soldiers' pay. This 
peril added to the sickness of the Chevalier Martin who was in 
danger of death made us fear, and with reason, for the honour of the 
Company, should we in the event of his death come to the extreme 
plight mentioned above. These reasons then decided us to coin 
the gold we had in hand. The next point was to decide what 
stamp the money should bear at least after consulting with the 
merchants, as our needs were increasing from day to day and it 
was indispensable to us to have a money with ready currency, 
and as everybody assured us that our coins would be useless 
unless they bore the stamp commonly used in this country, we 
have been compelled to stamp them with a Pagoda, conformably 
to the other coins current on this coast. Such are, my lord, the 
motives which have impelled us to have recourse to this measure ; 
we repeat that we have the honour to address your Lordship in 
order that your charity may inspire you to instruct us should we 
have gone wrong. 

3. Translation of the reply given to the above letter by the 
Lord Bishop of St. Thome, dated June 4, 1705 : 

Gentlemen, I havh read your letter and the motives you have 
had for njinting P^odas with the stamp which the Gmittles use 
according to their custom. I am convinced of your Christiao 
probity as that of all French gentlemen, and of your having 
taken this step not with the intention of showing any honour to 
the idol but only to supply the need you had of that money. I 
know, moreover, the seal you have for the desbruction of the 
temples of Gentiles and of their religion ; however, nnce the 
Gentiles stamp their coins with the figure of their idol to do it 
honour, it might seem as if Catholics, by minting such coins, 
were willing to participate in the intention of the Gentiles, an 
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intetitioni however, which it would be too rash to impute to you ; 
but, for this very reason, 1 cannot approve that you should stamp 
Pagodas with the figure of the idol, the more so when I reflect 
that the most Christian King might be displeased that you should 
stamp money with the figure of the idol instead of with his arms. 
The quality and weight of the gold being the same as that of the 
current Pagodas, the latter will be generally received by all, just as 
the St. Thome with the figure of the St. Thomas and the arms of 
Portugal are received throughout India. You have stamped fanams 
with the royal arms of France ; you might similarly coin Pagodas 
with a flour-de-lys on one side and a chogron * or anything else on 
the other. This is what I believe should be my answer to your 
letter. I shall be ever ready to render you my humblest services. 

3. Copy of a letter from the Chevalier Martin to the Lord 
Bishop of St. Thome, isth June, 1705 : 

My Lord, I have had the honour to address your Lordship 
through the Fieurs de Flacourt and de Hardancourt concerning the 
Pagodas which necessity obliged us to have coined in Pondicbery. 
I have received the answer that your Lordship has been pleased to 
send us dated the 4th of this month. We have had inquiries made 
as to the possibility of using the expedient proposed by your 
Lordship, nis., to give the Pagodas the same device as our 
fanams ; but notwithstanding the serious application given to the 
question, we have been informed from the best sources that our 
Pagodas would have no currency should they bear any other stamp 
than the ordinary one. True, our fanams have currency but only in 
Pondtchery, while it is of the greatest importance to us that our 
Pagodas should have currency throughout the country. The 
embarrassing position we are in, as pur Lordship in answering 
has not absolutely condemned the said Pagodas, has impelled 
us to apply to the Rev. Fr. Esprit, our parish-priest, and to the 
R. R. F. F. of the Society of Jesus to know their opinion on the 
subject ; but this they absolutely refused to give. Therefore, My 
Lord, as the motives detailed in the previous letter continue to 
be valid and as we can find no other expedient to avoid stamping 
the Pagodas according to the custom of the country, I beg your 
Lordship to be so good as to inform us whether we can in all 
safety of conscience continue to stamp the said Pagodas ; this 
affair is of the greatest consequence for the service of the Company. 

4. Translation of the letter written by the Lord Bishop of St. 
Thome to the Chevalier Martin, so June, 1705, in answer to the 
above letter : 

I had thought I had answered the letter of the members of the 
Council with such clearness that there could remain no doubt 
as to the unlawfulness of coining Pagodas with the figure of the 
idol In fact. I said I could not approve of what the •gentlemen 
had done ; for, since the Gentiles stamped their coins with the 
figure of the idol to honour and worship it, it would look like 
co-operating with them in the worship thty paid it (rest of the 
sentence unintelligible ; perhaps the meaning is*^ (1 said) I could 
not approve of it-^ expression I used as being the most polite 


* la Sanskrit Tehaknram, a dim, oni of tbs attritmtes of Vlshaa* 

t Tbs Frsndi word is ** snpposer which is naintsliiglbis bat the SMSiiifig 
It esidsatly as given above. 
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and reipectfa!. It is certain that I disapproved of it being incapable 
of giving niy consent for a work of the kind to Roman Catholics 
and to such CathoUcs as PrendimeOi the evil being all the greater 
from these coins bearing the mark of Pondichery, a territory belong* 
ing to the French. It is certain too that His Most Christian Majesty 
will not approve of Pagodas with the figure of an idol instead of 
his arms. 

As to the fact that the Pagodas stamped with the same device 
as ibe tanams would not have currency but in Pondichery, this does 
not prove that Pagodas stamped with any other than an Indian 
device would have no currency— as in fact, many of the Madru 
Pagodas which are without the figure of the idol and some speci- 
mens of which I have in my posesssion, yet circulate throughout 
the country; and the Royal Company would derive the same profit 
from them as from the ones stamped with the figure of the 
idol. This is all I can say ; wishing that you may improve in 
^ health so that I may rejoice when I receive your letters. God keep 
' you etc, your very humble servant and friend. (Mr. Desikachari 
in the Wedmsdt^ Review,) 


THE CHITPAVANS OF CHIPLUN 

IMie legendary origin of the Chitpavans, a peculiar community 
of Maharatta Brahmins, is related in the religious work known as 
the Sahyadri Khand. According to this legend, the Brahman hero, 
Parasburama, son of Jamadagni, and the sixth avatar of the god 
Vishnu, fought successfully with the Kshattriyas, or warrior caste, 
and ai times rid the earth of them. But at the end of his labours 
he was so defiled with human blood that no other Brahman would 
eat with him or even perform for him purification ceremonies. In 
de.spair he went to the Western Ghats, which were in those days 
washed by the Arabian Sea, and near the shore he saw floating 
the bodies of 1 4. white barbarians He dragged them out, burnt 
them on a pyre, and from their ashes created 14 new Brahmans, 
who first cleansed him and then prepared his food. Their labours 
ended, they asked him for a dwelling-place. Then Parasburama 
walked to the edge of the ** ghats,” and, shooting an arrow 40 miles 
into the se^ made the sea recede to that distance within its borders. 
This reclaimed strip, now known as the Konkan, he gave to the 
new Brahmans ; and he bestowed on them the name of Chitpavans, 
because they had been purified (pavan) by the chit, or funeral pyre, 
and they in turn called their new settlement Chitpolan, or the 
town of the burnt heart. Has this curious tale any substratum of 
truth ? It may indeed be so, for in early days Norwegian longships 
and Phoeriician traders reached even more distsnt shores. Every 
member, too, of the caam Still, claims descent from one or other 
of the 14 dead barbarians. Even yet Western daring as well as 
Eastern craft look out alike from the alert features and clear 
parchment skin and through the strange stone-grey byes of the 
Chitpavsn. 

Covnoh or thb Dbocaii 

For many cepturies the community lived obscurely in Ckipinn 
(the modern form of Chitpolan)i on the banks of the VimosM, ami 

a6o 
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ware, becauM of tbeic fabled ortgitii despised the other Bfahnaa 
septs. But in 1708 a Chi^van named Balaji Vishvanath Bhat, 
fleeing from the Abyssinian ruler of Jenjira, made bis way to tba 
Court of the Maratha King, Sbahu. So remarkaide were his talents 
and his good fortune ttot in six years he had become Peshwa, or 
Prime Minister ; and when in r yso he died he succeeded in leaving 
his post to his son Bajirao Ralaii To his father’s talent for admi- 
nistration Bajirao united skill as a general, and under his able 
guidance the Maratha armies swept ovt^r Central India and camped 
beneath the walls of Delhi. On his death in 1740 the post of First 
Minister had definitely become hereditary in the Bhat family, and 
Balaji II, succeeded without opposition. The Maratha King Shabu 
still reigned, but was rapidly nearing dotage. Balaji it. slowly but 
surely gathered into his own hands the entire royal prerogative i 
and when in 1750 Shahu passed away, a daring Sttat enabled 
the Minister to imprison the ling’s nephew and burn liis widowi 
From this date the Peshwas were royal princes, and but for the 
disaster of Panipat and Balaji II.’s ensuing death they would cer< 
taiulyr have become Emperors of India. That great defeat, however, 
was in a measure repaired by Madhavrao I. ; but on his death of 
consumption at the age of a8, the Chitpavan empire was convulsed 
by civil strife. Madhavrao was at first succeeded by his brother 
Narainrao, who was almost immediately afterwards murdered by his 
uncle ; aud eventually the sceptre passed into the hands of Narain* 
rao’s posthumous child, Madhavrao ii. This was the period of the 
great regent Nana Phadnavis, who, descended from a companion of 
Belaji Vishvanath, combined in himself the best qualities of the 
Chitpavan race. Under his rule the English and Marathas twice 
join^ hands, first for the punishment and lastly for the extirpation 
of the mushroom Sultanate of Mysore. But this brilliant twilight of 
the Chitpavan empire ceased witli the early death of Madhavrao II. 
His cousin, Bajirao II., then secured the Throne, and, undermined 
by his weakness, treachery, and misgovernment, the imperial 
structure founded by Balaji II, and reconstructed by Madhavrao I, 
passed away in the smoke of Kirkee, Koregaon, and Ashta. 

THEIR PRESENT POSITION 

Not less wonderful than the story of their former kingdom is the 
present predominance of the Chitpavans. For many years, and 
particularly af the Mutiny, the Bombay Government showed 
spraal favour to Prabhus to the exclusion of Brahmans. But with 
quieter times came the doctrine of ** fa carriere ouverte aux talents.” 
With open competition the extraordinary quickness and adminisira-* 
tive abilities of the Chitpavans gave them an immense advantage. 
The caste had also considerable resources. The troubled years of 
the Regency bad forced Nana Phadnavis to rely almost entirely on 
his own connexions. Thus even to>day the greater number of thu 
Deccan nobles and of the Soutfi Maratha Chiefs are fliembers of the 
Chitpavan community. The career, too, of Mr. Justice Raneda 
frmired his fellow^castemen to emulation \ and Ms brilliant book, 
**T&e Rise of the Manatha Power,” veealled vivklly to their minds the 
noble history of Mahaimshtra in wlitoh their Ibrbears bed ffieyod io 
great a part. Afer 1880 Mr. Tifak never ceased to keep attee the 
memory of the Peshwas of the Decean. In the course of his miblk: 
speeches be loved tofeeall ,nog the deeds df the Meratha leeden, 
Amm ji OhorpAde and Ofaamji Jadav, but Hioae ar«a}aM^|he eon.- 
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qa«t of MaWa, the march of Ri^hunathtao from Poona to Lahore, 
the charge of Madhaviao at Ralnhaeabhavan. Lastly, a Mr. Rajvade 
discorered a still more original way. In a book entitled " Marathi 
Itihasachi Sadhane " (sources of Marathi history) he rewrote the 
history of his country, not as it happened, but as best suited his 
ingenious fancy. Evmything Ukely to depreciate the Chitpavan 
race — Nana Phadnavis’s intrigue with Narayanrao’s widow, 
Madhavrao IPs suicide, the defeat of the Marathas at Arass— was 
proved by him never to have taken place. On the other hand, 
every Poona victory over the English— the surrender at Vadgaon, 
and (^dard’s retreat to Panvel— was extraordinarily magnified. 
Lastly^ all the resources of learning and diction were employed to 
show that the state of the Deccan under Chitpavan rule far surpass* 
ed in wealth and prosperity its condition under the British Govern* 
mmt. Uiged by these stimulants and aided by their own natural 
ability, the Chitpavan community have reached a position out of all 
proportion to their numbers. They swarm in the Government 
offices of the Deccan and the Konkan. They may be found in the 
Kacherries of Berar and Tanjore, and in the highly*paid posts of 
Baroda. They can be counted by hundreds among the public 
servants of Dhar and Gwalior, 'niey have provided executive 
offimrs for Mysore and a Chief Justice for the Holkar. Nor is 
their predominance confined to the public services of the British 
Government and^ the Native States. In every liberal profession 
may be found Chitpavan of eminence. 'I’hey command the entire 
Marathi Press of the Deccan, the Konkan, and the Central Provinces. 
The largest fees are paid to Chitpavan lawyers. The New English 
School and the Ferguson College of Poona are staffed almost 
wholly by Chitpavan professors. (A Correspondent in The Times.) 


INDIAN NATIONALISM 

An English Missionary writing to the Church Times of London 
makes the following observations on “ Indian Nationalism 

It would be a proud achievement, at this moment of stress, to 
reveal Indian Nationalism as it really is, apart from the vicious and 
ill-ju^^;ed manifestations of it which, from lime to time, make their 
appearance. Where the movement of the spirit of a nation has 
so many phases, it is most easy to place them out of their proper 
proportion. That, in truth, is precisely what is happening. The 
Anglo-Indian mind sees that which it calls "Sedition,” and sem 
nothing mote. The extremist on the other side sees that which it 
calls English tyranny, and sees nothing mote. The educated place- 
seeker of Bengal sees what he calls a Bureaucracy held by a foreign 
dominating caste, and sees nothing more. Meantime it is just the 
something mote which is of consequence. We see before os Uie 
birdi-pang of a nation. It does not involve the separation of that 
nation from tite Pax Britaamea : quite the contrary, in fiict ; for 
only under tIte Pax BfUamsita can India realise itself. All this is 
much more than the mere-filling ot Government places witii natives 
instead of Englishmen. l*he Inffian Civil Service, as a mtem, is 
approaching tile end of hs real usefulness. It was very useful in the 
e^ days. Hie educated Englishman undertook everythiigon 
the native^ behalf. Now it needs to be modified, fbr the next 
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leiion in the Iwrning is a little homely self-reliance. l*bere will 
be less nagging, less fault-finding with paternal government when 
the people themselves undertake some share of the responsibilities. 
True, as yet, they cannot be entrusted with full local government 
but something must be done to give the people articulation. Long 
ago Lord Lawrence said that British rule in India must fail if the 
agricultural population becomes our foe. We have been a little beset 
by unrest in urban centres, forgetful that this unrest is often a 
reaction from the deep yearnings and patiently-borne sorrows of the 
rural districts. We have not realized quite clearly that the tre- 
mendous work we have done for India sooner or later must result in 
producing a nation which yearns to do something for itself. This is 
not sedition. It does not mean or involve any relaxation of 
England’s hold on India. It does involve some re-consideration of 
our attitude, in case we may find it desirable to modify our paternal- 
ism. It does not involve any toleration of the wickedness of 
secret conspiracy, but it does involve scrupulous care lest we 
mistake a yearning towards articulation for revolt. Just let us 
put ourselves in the Indian’s place. Let us think of the heavy 
burden of taxation which falls on the poor peasant All sorts 
of estimates have been made, but none gives it at less than 
50 per cent, of the net profit You and I know what has been 
done by England for India, but our appreciative eyes are Western. 
The natives do not see the railway, for example, as we see it 
True, they enjoy railway travelling, but even still, the railway to 
them is a Western monster, leaving along its shimmering lines a 
long streak of advancing malaria. They know of the plague and 
the poverty, but do not realize what efforts we are making, even 
if we are baffled, in trying to meet the plague, in trying to cope 
with the poverty. For there is no interchange of thought between 
us. That is the sadness of it. India, the true India, is dumb. 
It is in this sad silence that the leal Nationalism is being born. 
It has its reflex influence on the industries of Bengal and the 
Upper Provinces. But it is not relieved by the much-louded elec- 
tion, of here one and there another to, an Imperial or a Legislative 
Council, nor would it be helped if at one stroke we handed over the 
whole Civil Service to Indians, for the villager views this educated 
class with much the same sullen distrust in which he views us. It 
is at the very roots where we must set to work. We must divert all 
this silent brooding into cleanly political activity, using the word 
politics ’’ correctly. 

That was a sad scene on the Calcutta Maidan when Queen 
Victoria died. Thousands came down from the villages. The 
pathetic mridang was sounded and songs burst from all lips, 
songs of piteous sadness. I'o many it seemed that we had 
reached the very heart of the native. What has happened in the 
meantime? A vast movement is awakening Asia. It hardly 
realizes itself as yet, and there is a danger that when it is realized 
we shall deal with it in our usual stubborn and blind way. A 
great gulf has steadily widened sin^e 1901. Racial differ- 
ences are more emphasized ; there is greater bitterness in the 
Anglo-Indian Ipress ; there is greater bitterness in the native press. 
Bit by bit we are ranging oiwselves in two imstile camps, and the 
danger is that the Church of Christ is going to find hersdf one of 
the hostile forces. 
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Carioosly enough, our error seenii to be the aene both in the 
matter of Church and of State. It ie not a parados to njr that 
the Biigliah ere rather werf overaing India. It ia oertaihto true 
that in the riual diatricta our error liea in the direction of doing 
too much. We have overplayed the parental part We have 
iMsleeted aomewhat the central duty of teaming the native life 
to bear aome of the burden of reaponaibility. Accordingly «e are 
in the curkma poaition of aeeming to give reluctandy iriMt ee 
might have fostered activdy. It seems, too, that precisely the 
same phase is revealing itself in Mission work. We have done 
great work in India ; mote great work remains to be done. But 
we have not en^uraged native Christianity ; we are not using 
native Christianity. Until the appearance of certain move- 
ments of the last few years, which I shall venture to call the 
'‘New Missionary Spirit,” we were rather scornful of native 
Christianity. We forgot the lesson of the Apostolic Church. 
We failed to understand that native Christianity would have 
greater life, if it is taught to active and missionary, just as 
the national spirit in what Aristotle called Politics needs to be 
uught its responsibilities and its opportunities Were it not so 
infinitely painful a theme, it would be almost ludierous to see opr 
English Churchism offered in the way it is offered to our Indian 
brethem, with its clumsy officialism, Elizabethan in its machinery, 
with its crude Letters Patent, with its Society atmosphere, and itt 
English-modelled services, still English even when translated, until 
the Indiai^ not unnaturally, thinks of us as established with an 
army, a dvil establishment ; a spiritual establishment— all muddled 
together in some strange way as one whole. 

All these questions will arise for discussion, but first we must 
considm the race question. It is strange that it has grown so acute 
again in British India and in the American Southern States. True, 
it is not a simple question, and the deep-down antagonism is not 
easy to lay aside. But what worth the Gospel of Christ, if it dues 
not attempt to hed all fissures in the Body of Christ ? Who are we 
that we should presume that a mark of separation between man and 
man is to stretch to the very Throne of God ? 

That, first of all, is our stumbling-block in Indio. It is that 
whicl) keeps thousands of would-be Christians from the foot of the 
Cross. To England and to the Catholic Church it is the difficulty 
of the hour, and we must examine it carefully and tenderly. 



REVIEWS & NOTICES OF BOOKS 


THE IOSSK)N Of THE BRAHHO SAHAJ 

Panitt Shanath Satin, Mistionary, SadharaH Brahma Samaj.^ 

The minion of the Brahmo Samaj or the Theistic Church of 
India is unique in tlie modern world ; the work it has under- 
taken is to organise a system of religious culture and to build up 
a Church on the basia of natural theism. Its speciality is this that 
it does not admit the doctrines of special and miraculous revtlaiiou 
and ittfalHUt mtiharity. The most importjuit articles of fiiith of 
this church are a belief in the doctrines of a Supreme Being endowed 
with wisdom and love, of the freedom of the human soul, and of 
the taw of love and prayer. Another great point in the natural and 
universal theism of that church is loving communion with tlie 
Providence. 

It is on the minion of this church that Pandit Sivanath Sastri 
has written a very beautiful treatise. There is no more learned or 
esteemed exponent of the tenets of the Brahmo Samaj than Pundit 
Sastri, and this booklet may therefore be confidently recommended 
as an authoritative hand-book on the subject. It is a book which will 
do any body’s heart good to read and keep by his side. 

Though our church is the universal theistic church, says Pandit 
Sivanath, there must be some difference in the universal and the 
local in religion. The same thing may be viewed from many points 
of view and there is an element of truth in each point of view ; and 
the error of sectarianism lie in conceiving its own point of view as 
ike only true one. It is high time for discriminating between the 
univeral and local or national in religion and also for accentuating 
ks universal aspects more than its local differences. In near future, 
Christianity most also give up its sectarianism and stand on 
ludaral and universal theism if it must aspire to satisfy the spiritual 
needs of a progressive race of people. 

The Pandit takes the public into his confidence r^tding his 
own ideal of the future religion of mankind. Loviil|[ communion 
with the Sigtreme Being will be the guiding principle in which all 
•eets^ patties and communities of religious fiit^ will unit^ all 
other things being held to be national, local, traditidasl and 
secondary. But in spite of all these individual differences, men 
will agree in the m^u principles of universal religioQ««namely iu 
the fatherliood of God and the brotherhood of omui, in the freedom 
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of the human soul, in love and reverence for the great and the 
good of all races, in the final triumph of righteonanen, in the 
purity and elevation of domestic and social life as a stej^ing stone 
to man’s spiritual and social progress, and in the love and service 
of man as the best way of serving the Supreme fieing. 

Pandit Shastri insists on the duty of habituating ourselves to 
holding loving communion with tlje Supreme. The theistic church of 
India " lays all the insistence that is possible with its limited energy 
on li^ng and loving oommunion with the Supreme as the chief 
spiritual aim of its members.” A man who does not cultivate 
or bring a grateful attitude towards the Supreme Father and 
Mother is a base creature, neglectful of a most sacred duty. Not 
only is the exercise of loving communion with the Supreme is a 
source of peace and strength for the tempted, buffeted and care-worn 
souls of men but it is one of the most healthy levers to raise and 
elevate mankind from its slough of selfishness, narrowness and 
barbarism. 

The last great theological doctrine of the theistic church is the 
immortality of the soul. Our author says that, in the process of loving 
communion with God, there comes an inward conviction to the 
soul that such communion knows no limitation in point of time 
or space. Hence a belief in the immortality of the soul goes hand 
in hand with the belief in a loving communion with the Supreme. 

Of course. Pandit Sastri could not be expected to overlook 
the social mission of the Brahmic Church. The first feature of 
modem Indian theism is that it is spiritual, the second is that 
it is essentialy social and moral. Pandit Sivanath Sastri deprecates 
Vedantism in as much as it looks upon human sodety and 
its relations as so many snares and illusions. He then cites a 
few examples to establish that the Indian people have never 
lacked spirituality in thmr nature. But this religiousness bad 
hitherto two characteristics ; ist — it was largely coloured by the 
pessimistic view of life engendered by the Vedanta, sndly— it 
had its play largely in ceremonials, forms, peiumees, and austerities. 
Religion, as a messenger to suflering humanity, had never ocurred 
to Hindu teimhing. It is now necessary to divert the rdigtousness 
of the people to philanthrcpby, and the Tbdstic Cburtih of Indie 
has taken op that duty as a put of its mission. Hie second signi- 
ficant aspect of the social side of the Indian theism is the im- 
portance that it attaches to home-life;«llhe raising of the condition 
of the women of India. Hence female edocetion and the eman- 
cipation of wmnan are a part of the aodal misdon the 
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Brahno Samaj. He then describes what efforts ia this direclion 
have been made iii;the Samaj from the time of the late Devendra 
Nath Tagore and Keshub Chander Sen. The third prominent 
feature of the social mission of the church is the abolition of the 
caste. The fourth great feature of the same is the great importance 
that it attaches to the puritjr of man’s moral character. 

The rest of the treatise concerns itself with meeting some of the 
objections ordinarily raised against the tenets and programme 
of the Btahmo church. Most of the ideas contained in this portion 
may be found in the earlier parts of the book. One of the 
objections is that Brahmaism is nothing but a system of weak 
cccleetidsm. The Pandit says yes, but it is so from the necessity 
of its character as a natural and universal theism. Another objection 
is that like the philosophy of the schoolmen and stoics of ancient 
Greece and Rome this universal theism is likely to confine itself 
among the educated few and shall fail to appeal to the masses.^ The 
veteran missionary here pleads guilty to the charge that this part 
of the church’s duty has not been yet fully attended to. But he 
is confident that the experiment of preaching a universal theism 
to the uneducated masses has been sufficiently successful to make 
them persevere in that course. 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri not only claims for the Brahmo Somaj 
the adjustment and union of the highest conceptions of man about 
religion and a religious life, but he claims for his church a 
superiority over all the principal creeds of the world. “ The truth 
of the whole thing is this. The theism of the theistic church of 
India is not wn-Hindu but something more than Hindu, as the 
word Hindu ordinarily means. It is wider in its sympathies and 
larger in its comprehensiveness. It is not Christianity, but some- 
thing more than Christianity. It looks upon the curient forms of 
popular Christianity as narrow and sectarian. It is not the 
monotheism of Islam but something more. Islamic monotheism 
is fettered by infallible prophetism, whereas the tlieism of the 
theistic church seeks to do away with such fetters, leaving the mind 
of man free to hold loving communion with the Supreme. It is 
the aim of modern theism to combine in itself tlig best spirits of 
these three forms of frith and infuse into them the spirit of universal 
religion.” Pandit Sastri probably considos Buddhism beneath 
norioe attd' haa not a word to aay about it 

la conclusion, we ate treated to a list of the leading features of 
the Btahmo Samaj-*the first being uoiyeraality, the seo^ ^^tua- 
lity, the third sociality, the fourth motafity, the fifth immediacy 
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(by which our author means a direct communion of the fodl with 
God as against a belief in mediators, prophets and aratars) and the 
sixth, ' perhaps the greatest,’ catholicity. 

Such are, no doubr, the aims, objects and ideals of the Biafamo 
Samaj and as aims and objects go, unexceptionally good both as 
philosophy and rules of conduct. Pandit Sivanath Sastri, however, 
does not stop to enquire how far all these have been realised in 
the life of the Samaj. Nor would such an inqntry yield an 
encouraging answer for, it is well known, no church of the 
present day has run so far away at a tangent from its aims 
and objects than the one of which Pandit Sastri himself stands 
as an apostle and leader. No doubt some of the best Uving men 
in Bengal, including Pandit Sivanath Sastri himself, belong to the 
Brahmo Samaj and would do credit to any church in the world ; 
but the less one talks of spirituality, morality and catholicity of 
the Brahmo Samaj as a body, the better. To^ay it stands before 
us as the church of the smart set, of fashionable and swell people, 
of men with developed ideas of morality, and an assylum for all 
sorts and conditions of neo-Hindus. There is a greater lack of 
tolerance and generosity in the Brahmo Samaj titan perhaps in the 
bosom of the orthodox church. Caste has appeared within its pale 
in a new and more aggressive form. There is a general complaint 
among Brahmo parents tliat their boys more easily get out of hand 
and grow irreverent, irreligious and immoral than boys of Hindu 
parents. And as for catholicity and spirituality. Pandit Sivanath 
himself has got some very hard words to say against one of the 
branches of this church. It is just high time for the well-srishets 
of the Brahmo Samaj not to sit down to write academic dissertations 
on the philosophy of Brahmoism or tfie mission of the church, but 
to look back and think. Indeed, the present condition and the 
future prospects of the Brahmo Samaj ought to set its leaders 
furiously to think. Watchman, what hour of the night ? We ask of 
Pandit Sastri. 


INDIA UNDER RIPON 

{ImUa uwUr Ripon, A Private Diary, by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
Published by T. Fisher Unwin, London] 

In these days of repression and reaction, it is really refreriiing to 
read anything bearing the name of the late Lord Ripon. Mr. Blunt's 
book does nut give os many insights into the personal life and 
policy of Ibord Ripon, but it treats us to no end deUgfatfol peeps 
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into dio dark comers of his vicerqpil life in India. Mr. Blunt 
rightly descrilies Lord Ripon^s viceroyalty as *^tbe awakening hour 
of the new movement towards liberty in India.** Indeed, Lord 
Rtpon tried his best in India to give practical effect to the liberal 
policy of his friend and master, Mr. Gladstone. ** Our title to be 
in India," according to Mr. Gladstone, ** depends on a first condi* 
tion, that our lusing there is profitable to the Indian nations ; and 
on a second condition that we can make them see and understand 
it to be profitable." Not only was every important measure of Lord 
Ripon*s viceroyalty framed to confer benefits upon the people of 
India, but, what is much more remarkable, the people found in his 
time that India was being governed for the first time for the Indians 
themselves and that their best interests were indissolubly bound up 
with the permanence of British rule. How changed are things now I 

Mr. Blunt teUs us that the choice of Lord Ripon as the Indian 
Viceroy was to a large extent Queen Victoria’^ own. She had a 
personal regard, we are told, for Lord Ripon on account of his 
great integrity, and he seemed to her to be the man most reliable 
among the Peers of the Realm to deliver a new message in her name 
to the people of India. 

Lord Ripon did not disappoint Queen Victoria’s expectations 
and hopes. Mr. Blunt says : ** He was seen from the first to be a 
serious man, but without the chill reserve which is so great a 
barrier between Englishmen and Orientals and his manners had 
something paternal in it which inspired a full measure of Indian 
confidence. It was noticed of him as a wonderful thing that in 
the streets of Calcutta he would return the salutes of his native 
acquaintance, contrary to all viceregal custom, and to the point that 
it became the subject of private expostulation with him on the part 
of his official tniaurage. His first public acts were in character with 
the programme given him to carry out The policy of enlarging 
British India at the expense of her Asiatic neighbours and of the 
native states was reversed \ economy became the order of the day 
in finance ; and, as a first measure of conciliation with educated 
Indian opinion, the gag of the press law was removed. It was 
made clear that under the new ntgim no native of Indias was to be 
persecuted for the expression of his political views." And now ? 

No history of Lord Ripcm’s vioeroyalty is complete without 
a reference to the Ilbert Bill agitation round which raged one 
of the bitterest controversies of the last century. So Mr. Blunt 
returns to it again and again in hts book. The I(bert Bill was 
in itself a very humble measure in as much as it tried to offer a 
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rety poor insUlmeat of equahtjr between Her lifajest/s Snglidi end 
Indian subjects. ** Its object was to put a stq^ to the imponitf 
with which noiKtfficial Englishmen, principally of the planter 
class, ill treated and eren on occasion did to death thdr native 
servants. It was to give for the first time jurisdiction over English* 
men in criminal cases to native judges— instead of to judges and 
juries of their own countrymen. Trifling remedy, howevmr, though 
it was, it roused at once the anger of the class aimed at and a 
press ounpaign was opened against Lord Ripon of unusual violence 
in the Anglo-Indian juumaL The Ilbert Bill was described as a 
revolutioiuuy measure which would put every Englishman and 
Englishwoman at the mercy of native intrigue and native &na* 
deism. The attacks against Lord Ripon were certainly encouraged 
by the Anglo-Indian officials ; and presently they were repeated 
at the press at home and to the extent that the Bill became a 
question in which the whole battle of India’s future was being 
fought over and embittered. The 27ms took up the attack ; 
the Cabinet was alarmed for its popularity and the Queen was 
shaken in her opinion of her viceroy’s judgment Lord Ripon was 
left practically alone to his fate.” 

Though Mr. Blunt does not say anything about BriUttmims and 
the boycott of Branson, he gives us every other detail of the Bill 
and the compromise arrived at by the Government at the instance 
of Sir Auckland Colvin. Mr. Blunt quotes in his book the 
opinions of a number of leading men of the Hindu and 
Mahometan community on this compromise. But the most 
interesting is certainly Mrs. Ilbert’s, and it deserves reproduc- 
tion here. “She says her husband (Mr. C P. Ilbert, the law 
member for the time) has been abandoned by every one and 
now by Lord Ripon. She blames Liord Ripon for his weakness, sot 
the people at home. Lord Kimberley (then Secretary of State for 
India) had written to her husband to stand firm but the members 
of council were frightened out of their wits and Lord Ripon has 
followed them. Her husband is broken-hearted at it all, and they 
are going away for a week to hide in some country district, It is 
all very dUigtacefuL” 

Poor Mrs. Ilbert 1 she did not know that the Law Member 
and the l^ceroy cd India never count for mneh in a fight against 
the white bur Baa c tacy. Since Lord Ripmt’s time, history has 
repeated itself in one or two cases within reoeat memory, bet no 
reference to them, we are aftaid, is pennisnble under foment 
condition of things. 
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What a defeat this ooncordat ! Mr. Amir AH, who had not 
then become the puppet at the hands of his Anglo-Indian friends 
which he now ii^ chanacterised the eotmordat as 'ten times worse than 
withdraning the Bill.’ 

Mr. Blunt very beautifully sums op the unique position of the 
white Indian bureaucracy in the following words The Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy has become too hard a master ; it has forgot 
its position as a servant ; it has forgot the trust with which it was 
charged ; it has sought its own interest only, not those of India ; 
it has wasted the wealth of the country on its high living. Like 
many another servant, it has come to look upon the land as its 
own and to order all things in it to ita own advantage. Lastly, it 
has proved itself incapable of sympathy with those whose destiny 
it is shaping.” 

In this connection we cannot resist the temptation of repro- 
ducing the following note from Mr. Blunt’s book :•» 

*' I had a talk with General Gordon at the end of 1882 in which 
he had assured me emphatically that ' no reform would ever be 
achieved in India without a revolution.’ . . . The opposition 
of the covenanted civil service to any real reform Iwd convinced 
him that he would be useless to Lord Ripon in an impossible task.” 

Of course, every student of Indian history knows that General 
Gordon came out to India with Lord Ripon as his private secretary 
but resigned his ofltee soon after their landing at Bombay. 

Lord Ripon’s Local Self-Government Bill also met with a very 
sullen opposition at the hands of the Indian bureaucracy, but it was 
not half so bitter or open as that against the Ilbert Bill. As in the 
Ilbert Bill, so in the case of this measure also, Lord Ripon came 
worse off. The Civil Service got the better of the Indian Viceroy. 
Lord Ripon’s best intentions to give the people a training in self- 
government were reduced to the merest brce. A power to mend 
their own roads, to levy their own water rates and devise their own 
sanitatim under very restricted conditions and narrow limits-~tbat 
is what Lord Ripon’s sdf-govemment was reduced to by legislative 
enactments. And theie it remains even after a quarter of a century 
after Lord Ripon’s time. * 

The secret M Lord Ripon’s popularity was his tnnapariefit 
honesty of purpose and his refusal to be diyuntsed by Ai^lo- 
’ Indian ofBdals. The rendithm of Mysore a^ bis ooniidertte 
tteMmeW of tiie Ntsam eonstitU|e bis best daiin upon the gnititede 
of the Native States. As to a suppcswd treaty leasfaig out Berars 
to the Britiah Government in perpetuity, Mr. Bhiitt eoles in bis 
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diary after an interview with Lord Ripen that he ** certainly would 
never consent to taking any such treaty from the young Nizam.”' 
Yet, as Mr. Blunt informs us, ** precisely this leonine treaty in the 
form of a perpetual lease was impt^sed on the N'zam twenty years 
later by Lord Ciirzon under circumstances of extreme compulsion.” 

'I'here is very little else about Lord Ripon in Mr. • Blunt’s book. 
A lorge part of tl)e book is taken up by Hyderalmd affairs, the 
condition of Moslem thought and education, and the details of a 
Moslem University in the Deccan. There are references to most of 
the leading Indians of the time — ^Siirendranath Renerjen, Norendra* 
nath Sen, Anandamohan Bose, Jotindramohan Tagore, Pyarimohan 
Mukerji, Amir Ali, Abdul Latif, Abdul Rahman, Monomohan Chose, 
Raghiinath Rao, G. Subrahminya Iyer, Mathuswamy Iyer, B. M. 
Malabari, Syed Hussain Bilgrami, Rajah Siva Prasad, Sir Syed 
Ahmed, V. N. Mandlik, the Aga Khan and R. N. Kahraji. Of 
Englishmen, we find some interesting reminiscences of Sir William 
Hunter, Sir William Wedderburn and Sir Alfred Lyall. Sir Alfred 
almost admitted before Mr. Blunt that the Pioneer was a sort of a 
semi-official organ in his day. We are also told that Lord Ripon 
had sent for Hunter on more than one occasion and ’begged him to 
moderate his language in Council’. 

In Mr. Blunt’s Diary, we find many entries indicating the 
Mussulman anxiety for preferential treatment at the hands of the 
Government, the widening breach bM*tween the Hindus and the 
Moslems, and the contemptuous treatment accorded by the English 
residents to the Indian people. In Lord Ripon’s time, however, 
racial or tribal faction could not come to the surface ; they were 
keenly watched and promptly suppressed. In T^rd Dufferin’s time, 
an open schism occurred between the Hindus and Moslems and 
only last year the Moslem’s demand for special treatment received 
generous recognition at the hands of Lords Morley and Minto. 

The diary of a six month’s tour in India, from September 1883 
to March 1884, take up nearly two-tbirds of Mr, Blunt’s book. The 
rest it divided into four chapters of original matter dealing with 
(r) The Agricultural Danger, (s) Race Hatred, (3) The Mahomedan 
Question, and the Future of Self-Government. These chapters are 
most instructive and interesting and we invite our readers to atudy 
them in the original. They will give to every educated Indian a 
world of materials for thought and reflection. 

’’India under Ripon” is beautifully printed and carefully in- 
dexed and would make a most desirable addition to the Indian 
patriot’s bookshelf. 
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POUCE RULE IN INDIA 

[fht Methods of the JudiaH Petite in the ooth by 

Frederic Meduuness, London.] 

One of the most signal services rendered by Mr. Frederic 
Madcamess to India is the compilation of this little brochure on 
Police rule in India. Within i8 pages of printed matter, Mr. 
Madcamess gives us, not in his own words but from authoritative 
pronouncements and publications, the whole character of the Indian 
Police of today. He quotes the opinions expressed on the subject 
by the Indian Police Commission appointed by Lord Curson with 
Sir Andrew Fraser at its head in 1903, by Sir John Woodbura, an 
ex'Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 1901, and by the present Chief 
Justice of Bengal. Mr. Madcamess reviews the Midnapur case, the 
Rawalpindi case, the Gulab Bano case, a Madura case and a case 
decided by the Sessions Judge at Bahraich in the United Pro* 
Vinces and makes apposite excerpts from the strictures passed on 
the Police in the final judgment in each of these cases, lliough 
we donot venture to quote or reproduce in these pages some of 
these strictures, we have no doubt that the future historian of 
India of today, freed from the ^fetters of the Press Act of 1910, will 
find in Mr. Madcamess’ compilation sufficient material to arrive 
at a right perspective of the condition of things in this country at 
the end of the nineteenth, and the beginning of the twentieth, 
century. 
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I, A BISTOIUCAL SKETCH 

It is almost a truism to say that you most know what native 
life was before it came within the influence of the West, in order 
to be able to mark tbe changes that have been brought about by 
that influence. I therefore propose first to lay before my readers a 
general view of Indian society and Indian life as it was before 
Vasco de Gama landed in this country, and then proceed with a 
rapid sketch of the two centuries of anarchy and misrule which was 
followed by the British conquest. The first fifty years of that rule 
will not detain us long and we will thus come to the thirties of 
the last century before we may be said fairly to have come to the 
subject of our discourse. 

The Portuguese landed in India under Vasco de Gama in 
1498, just a century after Timur’s invasion of India and just 
a century before Akbar’s invasion of the Deccan. Readers of 
Bernier and the French Physician of Danisbmand Khan and 
of Pere Catron, the Jesuit, will find vivid descriptions of the state 
of tbe country in pages chiefly intended to describe the life history 
of the brave and the great. Tbe Mahomedans had conquered 
nearly tbe whole continent, and had impressed every public and 
many private institutions with their own peculiarities. When the 
successors of Timur firmly established themselves on the imperial 
throne at Delhi, tbe Great Moghul governed the great provinces 
of his great empire through his great dignitaries— the omrabs 
of his court— backed by meivenary soldiers paid by the day 
and local troops mainUuned by the nobility out of eatensive 
grants of land held directly from tbe crown. The Cayies and 
Mufties administered the law of the Alcoran and of the 
conscience *to suitors whose importance and p6wer brought them 
within thdr august cognisance. The rest of the society managed 
their disputes in the best way they could with the assistance of the 
village Punchayet and a strong reverence for time>bonored customs, 
the eomaapn feature of all arcbaie fife. There was no crime that a 
bribe or a fine could not compensate } the poor man never hoped for 
or attempted to obtain redress for invasion of bis rights by tte rich. 
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Foreign trade there was scarcely any. A nest of purates 
infested the Arabian Sea, and the emperors themselves entered 
into compacts with them to allow the pilgrims to Mecca to go nn- 
osolested. Spices and pearls, ivory and shawls, and muslins and 
brocade left the western coast on foreign bottoms and paid 
black mail at sea and at every port that they touched. The 
absence of good roads and the insecurity of property resulting 
from the system of levying toll at every fort or town held by a 
marauding chief or rapacious govemot and the want of a strong 
central Government for the repression of crime,— all had the effect 
of reducing internal trade to minimum, and it often happened 
that a famine raged within a hundred miles of a {dace where grain 
rotted for want of purchasers. 

Indigenous learning had ceased. Persian had become the 
language of the court and of the upper ten. Rich men entertained 
Moulvies and Munshies for the education of their children and 
their poorer neighbours. 

Sacied and profane literature were alike the abomination of the 
Mulla and the Moulvie and went to make the torch for the burning 
of temples and mausolia. Lands assigned by Hindu Kings for 
the maintenance of learned Pundits and their pupils had gone to 
sup{K>rt the priests and learned men of the moslem persuasion. 
Thus persecuted, discouraged and starved by the dominant race, 
even the drivelling annotations of the old authors that marked the 
decline of Sanskrit learning had ceased to be studied. Sanscrit 
scholarship was at a discount in the public service, and in a country 
without an indigenous landed aristocracy where the despot’s favor 
was the only way to distinction, such learning soon came to lose till 
public encouragement and patronage also. It dragged a miserable 
existence amongst priests and religious mendicants who cultivated 
it more for the purpose of the salvation of their souls than for 
any abstract love for learning. It is thus that most of the absurd 
stories of the Puranas — the semi-religious histories of mythical 
kings and saints— have been preserved to us in their entirety, while 
the most interesting and important woiks bearing on Indian history, 
literature and science are all but extinct 

On the other hand, the study of Arabic and Persian had become 
fashionable amongst the nobility and the classes from which the then 
civil service of the country used to be fecruited,-^namely, the Kayeths 
end the Khetries. Their knowledge of history consisted of metiicel 
fables of the Shah Namah and the Secutider Kamabi and their 
geography was derived from the Ambiatn Nights ; the sciences were 
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conqncuotts by Uicdr absence from theii cutriculttm ; only a *vrry 
few learned the rudiments of logic from the Arabic authors, whilst 
the acquisition of the Persian language so as to be aUe to talk 
and write it with fluency was enough education for the greatest 
courtier. An offhand quotation from Halis or Sadi es t a bl is h ed 
a man’s chaiacter for scholarship of ttie highest order, and a happy 
conundmen or a telling pun won a roan about the court the highest 
place in the State. The Bauia learned the three Rs. in his vernacular, 
whilst the rest of society never thought of learning anything except 
the trade of their fathers. Caste had become tight and bard 
beyond breakage. It was ruled in the case of the lower castes 
by guilds, and by the priests amongst the superior classes. No <me 
thought of leaving the profession of his ancestors nor was there 
any alternative for doing so. The first question for a candidate 
for the public service was about the position of his ancestors. 
Ceremonials took the place of religion and ablution was considered 
a stronger help for salvation than real penitence or piety. For the 
generality of the people, two and only two careers in life were open, 
luunely the cultivation of the soil and soldiering. Beyond a certain 
distance from the seat of government, society was in a state of 
perpetual warfare where the only option that was left to a man 
was either to rob his neighbour or be robbed by him. Despotism 
was the only form of government known, and as the local despot 
was removeable at the sweet will and pleasure of the stronger 
despot above or alongside of him, people had learnt to look with 
indifference at their advent or disappearance, which brought about 
no amelioration of their condition. The Governors of Provinces 
were busy in making their piles on their own account and at the 
sacrifice of every principle of equity and justice and concealing 
the facts from their immediate superior whilst the Suanat Nagars, 
the court news^uppliers, quietly gave information to the ofikial. 

The next two centuries did not add anything either to the store 
of knowledge or to the material prosperity of the country, 'fha 
English, the French and the Dutch joined in the competition first 
for commerce and then for empire. Tire Ferenghees, as all Euro- 
peans were then called, soon made their mark as good soldiers and 
clever artillery-men, and were largely employed by the native princes 
in their wars against each other. 

Europeans bought and exported spices, silk, muslins and Other 
cotton fabrics, brocade and shawls and sold broad-cloth, glass and 
hardware and other peculiar products of their respective countries. 
The diffeieuce of manners aod customs between the Indians and 
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the EiuopeaDs ms too wide, and points ot contact too few, as yet 
to bate any influence on the people in genetaL Cordial mten and 
Btendi brandy however had begun to be appreciated by the 
Mabomedan governors, and European boots and saddlery with 
other English luanries were slowly being introduced among the 
upper classes of the people. 

Such was the state of the country when the genius of Robert 
Qive, backed by unbroken good lock, came out triumphant in the 
struggle for Empire against the superior genius of Dupleiz. England 
conferred a peerage on Clive and France consigned Dupleut to the 
Bastille. 

For the first twenty-five or thirty years the Company did not realize 
the responsibility or the advantage of its change of position. The 
despatches firom Leadenball Street reiterate injunctions to curfaul 
expenses and increase the dividends. Whilst the poorly paid 
servants of the Company re couped themselves for their exile by 
trade and other means, they had neither leisure nor the inclination 
to do anything for the people. 

It was not till the passing of what is known as the Regulating 
Act of 1774 that the history of British infiuence on Indian life may 
be really said to have begun. It established a legislature which 
gave us a statute-book for the first time after a lapse of 
some 2500 years after the Institutes of Menu. It gave the 
people the first bulwark of civil liberty in the shape of Civil 
and Criminal Courts, with defined jurisdiction where the Judge was 
the servant of the law and the law was no respecter of individuals 
or classes. Within a few years was conferred on the people the 
first and the greatest boon that it is within the power of an alien 
government to giveAo a conquered race,->namely, the conferment of 
proprietary rights in the soil. Agrarian laws defining the rights of 
zemindars and tenants soon followed, and as a crowning act of 
liberal statesmanship it was declared tiiat in matters of inheritance, 
succession, marriage, &c., the law of the Gentoos for the Hindu 
and that of the Coran for the Mabomedan should apply in their 
entkety. Whilst in matters outside the province of these laws and 
those made by tbe recent l^slahire, it was ordained that they should 
be regulated by tbe dictates of equity, justice, and sound common- 
sense. Thus was established b India withb the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century tbe rudiments of a strong civilised government. It 
is easy to discover flaws b the Permanent Settlement and in otiiet 
individual measures of this period, but no intelligent wellowieher of 
India can deny that withb those twenty^ve years were applied 
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in ih» couiitiy maiijr atom priadplea of « civilicod v)d bttOMUie 
government then in the eutiie period of Mahomeden rule. 

'llien followed the Mysore end tfae Mwlietta wars kMvu« the 
English the masters of the situation. With the conquest of eseh 
pruvinoe jeaine in a number of civilians, soldiers, engineers, 
lawyers and traders ; and, above all, cburcli steeples began to rear 
their heads in the centres of population and at each sabbath the 
Missionary preached to the conqueror and the conquered alike that 
they were creatures of the same God and liad the same hopes of 
salvation ; that they were men and brethren and were bound to one 
another by the same laws and that the black man equally " was God’s 
image though carved in ebony.” 1'o students of history it is but a 
truism to say that, given two races with different degrees of social and 
political development to come into contact with each other, the race 
that has a lower organism is sure to profit most. " 

We have now to come to tliat stage of our history when it will 
be best to -divide our further progress into three distinct periods ; 
namely (i) 176$ to 1834, (s) 1834 to 1858 and (3) 1858 to the 
present date. We will first trace the principal events brought about 
by the dominant race in each one of these three periods and then 
try to narrate their effects on tlie life and character of the Indian 
people. 

Almost immediately after the assumption of the Dewani by the 
Company, the rapacity of their servants succeeded in goading Mir 
Cossim, the Nabob set up by the Company itself, into a war of some 
magnitude ; and no sooner tlie war was ended than a great famine 
devastated their territory and carried away nearly a third of their 
subjects. The servants of the Company— men who till lately stood 
behind the counters of their offices, but bad suddenly been called 
upon to rule a country several times as big as the United Kingdom 
—could not shake off the habits and instincts of their previous life 
Ui'an instant. Profit was the only object that they bad hitherto been 
taught to pursue, and they naturally devoted the whole energies of 
their insular strength to convert everything into money. But the 
British Parliament soon came to the rescue. By the Regulating 
Act of 1774, a Governor-General was appointed to rtde the Briti^ 
dependencies in the East with the assistance of a Council. The 
Council was empowered to legislate for the whole of the territories 
of the Company^ It established three SupceoM Courts at the thne 
Presidency towns with jurisdiction ^er tl>e whole ef their territories. 
The further progress of evento was arrested by the unseemly quarrel 
that ensued between the Govemot-General gad the members of bis 
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Cowieil OB tho one hand, tad the Government tad the Sotweme 
Court on the other. The smooth working of the new Sfitem did 
not begin till the commencement of the reign of Lord Cornwallis. 

The Mysore and the Marhatto wars continned to engross the 
edKde attention of the Government till the fall of the Peshwa in 
iSiS ; and no sooner they were settled to the satisfaction of the 
Company, than it fell out with the Burmese and their whole attenUon 
was engrossed in that quartet till iSsy. During the interval a silent 
revolution was going on in the country. The Pindaiies and the 
Marfaattas had ceased to visit the more peaceful parts of the country 
and daeoity had ceased to be a paying profession. Ideas of property 
promulgated by the permanent settlement and the certainty of 
being allowed to enjoy the fruits of their own labour gave an 
impetus to cultivation and trade that was unknown for generations. 
The necessities of a civilised foreign government holding sway by 
virtue of its military strength brought into existence a number of 
roads over which the newly revived traffic of the country found its 
way to the European factories on the coast. 

Up to this time, however, the country waa being governed on the 
principle of ta intelligent man managing his estate for his own benefit. 
Security of life and property was necessary for the development of 
the country and the ultimate profit of the Company ; roads were 
necessary in the interests of trade and for the transport of the 
Company’s troops. But the old English principle of the existence 
of governments for the benefit of the governed was not as yet 
enunciated in India, llie State had not yet taken public education 
in its hands. No situation of any importance was as yet open 
to the natives of the country ; their services were accepted only 
for such work as would pay no Europeans to take up, and, inspite of 
the marked improvements of the period, the classes which lived by 
their wits suffered a good deal. The history of some of the 
aristocratic fiimilies, now deservedly occupying the best position 
in the country, furnishes us with a very good illustration of the 
morality and character of the people of the period. Clive's 
Dewan left ftbulous wealth to his children, and his Munshi 
spent nkie lacs on the occasion of his mother's ftRteral. Many 
of the old Zemindar fkmilies of Bengal trace their descent from 
eoHeetocate amias of Uie settlement period or salt Gomostas 
of the time. Om of the first questions ftiat was asked of an 
ottdal after his introduction to a man was about the perquisites ef 
his eltnetion. People boasted of their WMngfbl gains. Bribery 
instead of being eOndemnei by public opinion wa a recognized 
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institution. Almost esety Isodholder had his "haft kalam” {sroies* 
sional foigerars and ptofsssional puijnrers as a part of his estahlish- 
menb Judgments of the highest courts were bought and sold with a 
notoriety that can scarcely be realised at the present day. The office 
of a Collector’s Sheristadar was worth the bribe of an amount 
from Rs. gtooo to Rs. loiooo according to the condition of the 
District Nor was there anything extraordinary in all this. During 
the period immediately preceding the British occupation, insasion 
of other people's rights was a recognised mode of existence ; 
the new Government had taken no steps for improving the momls 
of the people ; their own example was not very edifiying ; im- 
provement in social morality was cared for by none. The pent-up 
savagery of society, now that open violence had become a for- 
bidden luxury, discharged itself in connecting false clums and 
supporting them by forced documents and mendacious evidence. 

We now come to the beginning of the second period of our 
history. England had now become the recognised arbiter of India’s 
destiny. Her Empire had become an accomplished fact About 
this time a great reform was going on in England. From a variety 
of causes, which need not be mentioned here, the English people 
had begun to take a juster view of the rights of people other than 
themselves and slavery was abolished throughout all British territory. 
The Reform Act of 1833 swept away Catholic disabilities, re- 
duced the severity of the Penal Laws, abolished abuses of the 
public service and generally ameliorated the condition of the weak 
and curtailed the privileges of the strong. It was only natural 
that the same spirit should be brought to bear on Indian affairs a^Mut 
the same time. It was decided that the natives of India should be 
educated. The question of the form of this State education evoked 
a warm controversy amongst scholars and statesmen like Sir 
W. Jones, Colebrook and a number of orientalists on the one hand 
and men of the stamp of Macaulay and Trevelyan on the other. 
Happily for us it was decided that the study of the lyrics of Hafix 
and the epics of Kalidasa should for a time at least give place to 
Shakespeare and Milton and that the astronomy of Keples should 
be substituted for the astrology of Barah Mihir. The studiesmf the 
prepostoous and puerile stories of the Shabnamah and the Puranas 
were replaced by the rational histories of Clarendon and Hume. 
Had England done nothing more for India she would still deserve 
our gmtitude for all tilis, but she did a great deal more. Indians 
were for the first time employed as judicial officers and the fomoos 
''Black Act" giving Indian Civil Officers jurisdiction over Europeans 
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in cMI cates was passed ; they were allowed to enter the Bar } 
within a few years sutiee was abolished, infanticide was in a great 
measure put down. The opening of the Suez Canal and the intro« 
duetion of steam vessels in the Indian seas shortened the distance 
between England and India, thereby inducing a larger number 
and a better class of Europeans to couie to the country and 
keeping more in touch with the progress of ideas at homo than 
heretofore. 

The progress of events was for a time stayed by our disastrous 
wars with Afghanistan. The second Sikh War completely annihilat- 
ed the only power which yet retained a vestige of national indepen- 
dence. 'Fhen followed the annexation of Coorg, Mysore, Jhansi, 
Nagpur and Oudh. It does not come within our purview to justify 
or condemn the morality of the policy which led to these annexa- 
tions. All that concerns us is that they brought the whole of the 
peninsula under the British Crown and gave the new provinces a 
government established by law in the place of governments by the 
irresponsible will of a despot or despots. Individual kings and 
their families may have had just grounds of complaint against the 
Marquis of Dalhousie but the thanks of the millions of their sub- 
jects and that of the rest of us are ct^rtainly due to him for having 
cleansed the plague spots from our midst. It was during this reign 
that railway was for the liist time introduced in India. Steam ships 
began to play in our waters and telegraph lines were laid from one 
end of the country to the other. Then came the Mutiny and its 
attendant horrors. It left a dark spot in the minds of our conquer* 
ors and retarded the march of events by a whole generation at least, 
though it pealed the death-knell of the old Company. Queen 
Victoria assumed the position of direct sovereignty over her Indian 
Empire and, by a Proclamation of unprecedented grace, declared 
it to her subjects that henceforth fitness should be the sole test for 
entrance into her service without distinction of colour or creed ; that 
competition and not nomination should determine the fitness of 
candidates and trade be made free. The education despatch of 
Sir C Wood was then given effect to and three universities were 
simultaneously established at the three presidency bead-qiiartere 
with affiliated colleges for general and technical education ; the 
legidative councils of the Supreme aikl the local government 
were for the first time opened to the children of the soil ; a 
Penal and a Criminal Procedure Code, a Code of Civil Proeeduve, m 
Law of Landlords and Tenants, a new Limitation Act, together with 
many others, Were introduced and three High Courts with better 
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defined powan took the piece of the old Supreme Conrtc. The 
breaking up of the Company’e monopoly tonight any amount of 
capital ito> the country and developed its industry and natund 
resources at a marvellous rate. The civil war in Ammiea created a 
demand for Indian cotton in England and large tracts of die country 
henceforth were specially reserved for its growth. The defeat of the 
south and the restoration of peace brought back prices to theit 
normal level and cotton mills began to rise all over the country to 
spin and weave the raw material which no longer paid to be sent 
to England. Within a short few years Lord Mayo introduced the 
municipal system in India and the system of local self-government 
received a further extention at the hands of Lord Ripon. The 
struggle over the llbert Bill brought into existence the National 
Congress ; under its well-organised agitation, membership in the 
legislative Councils has practically become elective and the Civil 
Service age limit has been raised. It is now a question of time as to 
Vrhen simultaneous examinations will be held for it in both the 
countries.* 

T. D. BMkAwll 


HE CAm FROM OVER THE SEAS 

He was the guest of the evening and he came to see the other 
side of the shield. A fellow-citizen of the world, a comrade in the 
journey of life, a much-travelled man and a student of Asiatic pro- 
blems,— yet be was a strange sojourner in a strange land. Accident 
of birth and force of circumstances made all the difference but 
a human being like us he was and a keen observer of men and 
things. 

" Yes, it is an opportunity 1 do not like to miss and so— -to 
our topic, I was telling you that much of this unrest, or dis- 
content as you like to call it, is certainly due to the fact that you 
forget that, apart from all other considerations, you have got to 
pay for peace and security which the British role has conferred 
on yon.” 

” Yes, I see your point. We ate not blind to the blessings of 
the British rule. We can quite appreciate that the new culture of 
the West has opened the eyes of the sleeping East, that things are 
being viewed in a new light and in a comprehensive form unknown 


* ThU artieta was written scvend years ago by a gentlessaa who It no more 
in the land of the Uviqg. The nest two inttelaenti of ariiole will oeatnia 
me aathor*! redectiont on the moial, todal and mditicnl gttas aeeered by 
laAa tinoc her cwneetion with England. JU., /. Ir, 
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in this part of the wotid a few generations back. Yet the 
difference is there. That difference ties in what we have lost in 
getting what we have got.’* 

The shades of evening were falling fast, the dying rays of the 
setting sim peeped into the spacious room through the half-closed 
shutters of the next room and the faces of eager listeners were 
glowing with a strange tight of expectancy and semi-credulous ad- 
miration. As he came to be acquainted with the views of the 
moderate leaders of Bengal on the partition of Bengal and the Press 
Act and the general repressive policy of the Government of India 
and the various provincial Administrations, what must have been his 
feelings ? Did he realise, sitting there within the space enclosed 
by the chunam-washed walls, in his old and experienced heart which 
throbbed within him bearing a remembrance of many lands and 
many peoples, how we, thoiigli brown of skin and apart in language, 
Mnk and ftel ? Feeling— a trifle, a mere sentiment— a hinderance 
in the great struggle for existence— blinds the vision, tbrottlesT 
the springs of action, and leaves you behind,— alone, unfriended, 
unprepared in the race of life. And yet what a power that feeling 
is ! In itself, it is the fountain of action,— the source of moral 
responsibility. And did he realise, sitting at the green-covered 
table before a strange company, that there might possibly be another 
significance of that very feeling which tlie materialistic West 
considers as a hinderance to progress ? Price we are ready to pay, 
price we have already paid, —but how much ? Oh ! that is the 
question. Will he ever realise, even if we say, how much ? 

** The education which the State has undertaken is too literary 
and has failed to solve die bread problem.” 

“ That has been a huge mistake— why don’t you go in for in- 
dustrial and technical education ? ” 

For the very good reason that the State does not provide 
ample facilities for such an education. Only the other day, in the 
Imperial Council, a Resolution—” 

Ves, but how can the State create another set of hungry place- 
sedters without finding employment for them 7 ” 

How hopeless i Yet the company proceeded to ^iscuss the 
question of industrial development and the chances of India under 
a Tarifl Reform Parliament Not much of prospects for India, 
BO far as imagination goes. 

He was old, but clearness of intellect had not forsxken him and 
seriousness of life had its hold unimpaired on him. Would he 
were a bit more kindly 1 Could he sympathise with us 7 Could 
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he help bridging the gulf unfortunately widened of late between 
the mighty rulers and the unfortunate ruled ? 

‘‘Yes, but what have you lost ? ” 

“ The right to live as men.” 

He laughed, then he sat quiet for a while and everybody else 
was silent. The room was getting dark. 

Then the flash— the electric light was glowing and the whole 
company was flooded with a pinkish-blue light-^their faces were 
pictures of sadness, sadness as comes of momentary despair, when 
the non-moral asserts itself, when human souls lose sight of the 
divine hand and grope in the dark for help that is not for the 
coming. 

“ That IS rather strong,” he said. 

“ Yes, but look around ; aspirations are stopped at a certain 
pitch, education is denied in a manner, industries are unfairly 
treated, service openings are inequitably distributed, agriculture is 
neglected, sanitation is ignored and only taxation grows apace.” 

And yet in that brilliant light aiose before my eyes the visions 
of ancient magnificence of the Emperors of Delhi, of the Satraps of 
tlie Provinces, of the Military Lords of Purgannas and, I felt, 1 
could see the solemn and sober warriors of old, clothed in their 
flowing oriental robes of review, spears in hand, surrounding the 
assembly of the nobles and officials, both Hindus and Mohamedans 
—dispensing equal justice to all. Then caste or creed or colour was 
no bar. Then “ civilization ” was not so advanced and wealth had 
not yet become a pass-port in Society. 

“ But how were you treated in the days of the Mohamedans ? 
Was not lawlessness and disorder the natural consequences of those 
irresponsible days ? ” he enquired. 

. “ Yes, I was thinking of that. Yet, in assuming that lawlessness 
and disorder was universal in those days, you err in so far as you 
take the India of the sixteenth or seventeenth century to be the 
same as she is to-day. In each province of the country in those 
days and in each rural unit law and order was maintained by the 
man in power for the time being without reference to an organic 
development. The glory of the British rule, in India lies in the 
fact that the influence of your race has been fully exerted in the 
making of the Inditin Nation.” 

“ But where is the Indian Nation ?” 

“ That is a question I have heard on many occasions, but the 
reply to it is that you do not see the wood for the trees. 

He smiled. 
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I apprehend your objections/* I said. Your argument is 
that more than a hundred races of people speaking as many 
languages or dialects with classes and sub-classes preferring many 
kinds of religion cannot form a unit. I submit such a fusion is 
possible and in fact is in existence to-day, I'he reason is simple, 
it is the growth of political ideas and we are grateful to yon for having 
taught us all this.” 

** It has possibly been a mistake.” 

“ And why so ?" 

** Because we are the organisers and you are the organic units. 
Thus we know the whole truth and you know only a little. That 
being so, for you to try to generalise is rather absurd. In fact your 
political ideas, as is your knowledge, are defective.” 

Oh, could he but see our h«*arts I Knr>w we not what is good 
to us, endeavours must we avoid to have justice done to us, stop we 
must to bring our grievances to the august throne of our beloved 
Sovereign or to his Ministers and representatives ? And how 
shall we live ? Oh, live in the blessed ignorance as in the by-gone 
days, satisfied with such blessings that may be thrown in our 
direction, while the world forges ahead. 

** Defective knowledge,” he continued, ** and defective political 
ideas are dangerous twins.” 

** May be, but allow me to say that a conviction like that arises 
out of ignorance and want of sympathy, ignorance of the state of 
our feelings, of our ways and means, of our ideals and traditions 
and want of sympathy with our aspirations and efforts. Yet, as a 
Christian nation, whose inspiration is drawn from the infinite 
pathos of the life of your Lord, you should try in the first instance 
to sympathise with us. That is the one key to the sealed chambers 
of our heart, that is the only way of leading this glorious Empire 
along the paths of progress under the sole inspiring flag of 
Great Britain.” 

But why don’t you purify the administration of justice ? ” 

** How do you mean ? " 

*' Why don’t you separate the union of judicial and the executive 
functions in District Officers ? ” 

** Is not the onion of these powers an Indian institution ? ** 

What should you think of a man who cannot distinguish between 
India of the great Mogul and India of the soth century ? Inhere 
was a sense of deep disappointment among the company. Is that 
the sort of wisdom by which England hopes to rule India suc- 
cessfully ? The future seemed dark,-*-impenetrably dark. 
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And out in the street the roars of vehicular traffic were dying 
out, the crush of electric tram^ars became less frequent, belated 
Bengalees were hurrying home. To their homes they were going— 
to their wives, mothers, sisters and children, their central spots of 
tenderness and affection to which their labour and life were bestow* 
ed. The cycle goes on and let us hope and trust— for progress. 

'I'he guest took his leave. We wished him peace and liappineis 
in all sincerity and in all sincerity we wished he had left us with 
events sliglit ray of changed light, light that might be of use to him 
in his efforts to enlighten his own countrymen in the knowledge and 
problems of New India. 

Obawwsrwv 

BIOLOGY AS A SUBJECT FOR STUDY IN 
INDIAN COLLEGES 

The position of Biology as a subject for education is assured 
in Europe and America. If England is proud of her Newton, she 
is equally proud of her Darwin. In this country, however, Biology 
has got to make her own position. Not long ago the chemists of 
this country were looked down upon as bottle-washers. There is 
no wonder that Biology, which is a much newer subject than 
chemistry, should still find some difficulty in getting her usefulness 
recognised in India. 

In this paper we shall try to find out what are the uses 
of Biology as a subject for education. We shall first of all see 
what are the general advantages of studying Biology and then 
examine what special advantages may be derived in this country 
by the study of the biological sciences. 

Let us, at the outset, see what is meant by the term Biology. 
The word Biology is rarely used at present to signify a single 
subject. Broadly speaking. Biology means the science of living 
things. The living things are divided into two great classes : 
(i) the plants and (s) the animals. So the study of Biology 
means the study of animals and plants. A branch of Biology- 
Physiology,— deals with the mechanism of life. Another branch 
of Biology whfoh deals with the distribution, evolution and 
affinity of plants is known as Botany. We have got the corres- 
ponding subject— Zoology, which deals with the distribution, 
evolution and affinity of animals. For simplicity's sake we shall 
include under the beading Biology— the three subjects— Botanyi 
Zoology and Pliysiology— <*8uj;]ijects which deal with normal plant 
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and animal life. There are other subjects such as pathology, 
hygiene, medicine, agriculture, &c. which might be regarded as 
different branches of Biology, as they also deal with life under 
certain conditions. Huxley has pointed out Biology might be made 
to include mathematics, history, philosophy and other subjects which 
are produced by the activity of man— *a living being. 

Let us now find out what are the uses of a study of Biology. 
The uses of studying a particular subject may be twofold :{i) Its 
uses as a subject for educating our faculties, ( ii ) The usefulness 
of the information thus acquired in studying the subject. As by 
different forms of physical exercise different muscles of the body 
are developed, so by different forms of mental exercise different 
parts of our brain are developed. The object of intellectual 
education is to cultivate our various mental faculties— memory, 
reasoning power, imagination, observation, &c. In determining 
the merit of a particular jsubject, we shall have to consider, besides 
its educational advantages, the usefulness of the knowledge obtained 
in studying that subject Memory may be equally well cultivated 
by getting by heart a book of geography or a postal guide. But 
why do we not make our boys study postal guide instead of 
geography ? The reason is that his knowledge of geography will 
be of constant use to him in after life while his knowledge of 
postal guide is likely to be of very little use to him. 

It is for this reason that the study of science is given a prominent 
part in education in Europe. In India also we are gradually coming 
to recognise the importance of scientific education. As chemistry 
and physics were the first developed of sciences, it is but just that 
they should be given prominence, but the claims of Biology should 
not be left out of consideration. 

Modern Biology affords as much scope for developing different 
faculties of mind as any other science. Memory, reasoning power, 
power of observation — and other faculties are as much necessary 
for biological studies as for any other subject. 

It may be almost safely said that the India affords better facility 
for studying Biology than any other subject. One of the objects of 
sctefiUfic education is to increase the spirit of inqiiiiy of the pupil. 
In India we have around us various plants and animals. Is it not 
natural for the boy to wish to know something about what he 
constantly sees around him 7 Will it not be highly injurious 
to the spirit of inquiry not to satisfy this natural craving for 
knowledge 7 

Another object of scientific education is to develop the faculty 
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of observation and manipulative skill of the boy. These habits 
when once acquired will be of immense use to him in after life. 
There is no doubt that these faculties may be developed by 
studying other sciences. But the study of Physics and Chemistry 
is much more costly than that of Botany or Zoology, In a poor 
country like India a boy has got greater facilities for observing, 
and making experiments on, animals and plants. There are so 
many plants and animals around us that any boy with a knife 
and a lens may dissect and examine them without any cost at all. 
Not only can he do these things in the class before his teacher, 
but even the poorest boy might repeat these at his own pleasure. 
Botany can be taught at a much less expense and much more 
thoroughly than any other science. This will not only develop 
his faculties of observation and manipulative skill but also develop 
his powers of enjoying and appreciating the beauties of nature. 

In the study of natural history sciences we have got to use 
that wonderful instrument— the microscope — which perhaps next 
to the balance is the most important instrument invented by man 
and used in scientific researches. An acquaintance with this 
instrument will open up new fields of wonder and beauty before the 
boy. *rhe microscope in after life might act as (in his solitude) a 
companion to the man. Tn the far off villages where perhaps there 
is no society or amusement to beguile his time with he will find 
an inexhaustible store house of amusements preserved for him by 
nature. A drop of putrid water, a piece of green moss on wet soil, 
or some whitish filaments on a piece of cowdung will show him an 
immense number of interesting and beautiful things. 

Biology being a new science, there is considerable scope for 
research work in this direction. Moreover, the conditions of life 
in India are quite different from those of any other country ; con- 
sequently there must be something newer in life here than in any 
other country. Not only do we expect to find new plants and 
animals in this country, but we ought to find some peculiar adap- 
tations in living creatures here so that they may live well under 
changed circumstances. Tliose who want to be original workers 
in this countryfewill find more facility in biological than in any other 
line. 

It can not be denied, though it is rarely felt by many that 
India is mainly an agricultural country. It is the agriculture which 
produces wealth in India, as in England it is the machinery which 
produces the wealth of that country. We get all the necessariee 
of our life either directly from or in exchange of the agricultural 
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products of our country. Would it not he culpahte ignorance not 
to know anything about plant-life upon the welfare of which the life 
and happiness of so many people of our country depend ? 

A more thorough dissemination of the knowledge of Botany 
«--*about how plants eat, drink, breathe, fight with one another and 
with animals, about their method of breeding, about their suscep- 
tibilities to different conditions of light, heat, moisture and chemical 
things— would add greatly to the improvement of agriculture of the 
country. People who have gone through a course of study in Botany 
would know how to act cautiously to improve their land, and what 
probable consequences might arise in their attempt to improve a 
particular soil. From their success the cultivators and other people 
might take their cue. That dissemination of knowledge is highly 
useful for the improvement in agriculture and arts would be evident 
from the conditions of America and various European countries. 

Advanced work in higher Botany might also be carried on 
here to the great benefit of the country. How the nitrifying bacteria 
might be suitably cultivated in this country, how inoculation of the 
soil could be effected— these and various other useful researches 
might be done here. In modern time the manuring of a soil has 
passed off mainly from the hands of the chemists to tliat of the 
botanists. Formerly it was thought that by simply making 
chemical alteration in a soil its fertility might be improved. But 
now it has been seen that mere chemical change alone can do little 
good to the soil. In a good soil a large number of microscopic 
organisms are present, which do immense service in improving 
it. So in increasing the fertility of a soil it must be found under 
what sort of conditions the micro-organisms of the soil flourish 
best Besides this, the micro-organisms are of immense service 
in various arts and industries. The arts of baking, preparation 
of fermentative liquors and enzymes, sterilisation and preservation 
of food, medicines and other things, tanning, extraction of dye 
from plants, and various other industries require the application of 
biological knowledge. 

How the body can be maintained healthy and strong on an 
economic diet is one of the most important of oqr national 
problems. Chittenden’s researches prove that the body can be 
kept healthy, on a much lower protein diet than sanctioned by 
Buropean Physiologists. If his researches turn out to be true, no 
other country will profit more from them than a poor country 
Nke India. Chittenden’s experiments have got to be repeated and 
corroborated here and also the other conditions of living under 
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which a man may live well on a low protein diet should be clearly 
and precisely determined. These can be done only by a group 
of physiologists making experiments on themselves and on trust- 
worthy persons and recording the result of these. 

There is another important side of the problem on meta- 
bolism. This is about the relative merits of animal and vegetable 
proteina There is a school of doctors who are preaching that the 
physical deterioration of the Indian people may be stopped by the 
nation’s general adoption of meat diet like Europeans and Americans. 
If this statement be true we must say that the fate of the Indian 
nation is doomed. Very few people here even among the middle 
classes can meet the cost of a meat diet. Many of the students, 
who^ following these preachers, adopt such diet, do so at the expense 
(of the corresponding diminution) of ordinary diet in their families. 
It might be suggested that beef i^ a cheaper form of meat. But 
there is little likelihood of the Hindoo’s adopting beef as an article 
of diet. And even if they were to do so, beef would no more 
remain so cheap as it is now. 

Is there then no hope for this nation? Is science which 
has done so much for mankind unable to do anything for us 
in this direction? It is admitted that the aim of the chemists is to 
create food synthetically out of the elements of air, water and soil, — 
substances which are so plentifully present in nature. It is also 
well-known that all the elements that are combined to form the 
human body are derived directly or indirectly, that is, via ani- 
mals, — from the plants. It is also known that some of the vegetable 
food-stuffs contain more nitrogenous substances than mea t -- only 
these are not so readily digestible — ^therefore assimilable as meat is. 
Is it now too much to expect from the ambitious chemists — who 
want to create protein out of air, water and soil-^ task of tremend- 
ous difficulty, to render the nutritious substances present in pulses 
as palatable and easily digestible as meat ? Why not some of our 
research scholars, instead of trying those stiff problems in which 
they can produce little or no work at all, attempt some of these 
easier problems where a little work would be of immense use 
to mankinid ? 

In this paper I have tried to prove the following points Thh 
study of natural history sciences at present affords as much scope 
for intellectual development as any other science ; they afford much 
greater scope for original research work than any other subject j also 
they are practically as usehtl as any other science being intimately 
.connected with the most important of material problemsr«our 
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health atfd food. A lawyer would find very little use of his 
knowledge of higher mathematics in after life» but his knowledge of 
Physiology would help him to preserve his own health and the 
health of his" childrea A deputy magistrate for instance in a 
remote town will be able to derive as much recreation and amuse- 
ment from his microscope and his Botany as from his Shakespear. 
When a student leaves his laboratory his knowledge of higher 
Physics and Chemistry would be of little use to him, but he will 
find ample scope for extending his knowledge of Botany after he 
has left his college. He will find his laboratory everywhere. And 
if he be a diligent worker lie will be able to increase the boundary 
of knowledge or do some good to the cultivators by imparting to 
them some of his botanical knowledge. 

It is for these reasons that the study of Biological Sciences 
should receive proper attention from the Government as well as 
from the people. A Botanical Laboratory is much less costly to fit 
upi and the teaching of Botany would be much more efficient than 
that of any other subject — the botanical specimens are so readily 
obtained and so easily handled by the students. Thus all the 
advantages of a thorough scientific education may be obtained from 
the study of Botany. An efficient education in a subject even if it 
be not a noble one is much better than an indifferent education in 
another however noble that may be* 

Nibrnwasa BbattMbwrJww. 


THE BETRAYAL OF TANTIA TOPEE 

'*The hitherto apparently interminable series of ever shift- 
ing and harassing manoeuvres by which the most active and 
energetic of the rebel chiefs of liindoostan had contrived to escape 
pursuit and wear out his pursuers was about to terminate, through 
the unexpected capture of the one individual, who bad so long 
formed in his own person the chief focus and rallying point for the 
insurgent bands of Central India. The star of the renowned 
Tantia Topee wa"s about to sink below the horizon ; and by the 
treachery that precipitated its declensions thelas| hope of the 
rebel chiefs of India was destroyed.’’ * 

We had left Tantia and Man Sing in the Paran Jungles, where 
detached from their armies they had been in hiding with a few 
fSeuthful retainers. The English being repeatedly bafiled in their 
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attempt to capture I'antia now clearly recognized that their aacceai 
in this matter depended on the chances of any one's betraying 
the great Maharatta general. 11ie clear and br-sighted intellect 
of Sir Robert Napier at once recognized the fact that to save 
further trouble to the British army it was essential that Man Sing 
should be first gained over. Accordingly, Major Meade approached 
the jungles with the main intention of learning the whereabouts 
of Man Singh and to secure if possible the confidence of some 
of his influential friends. Arriving at Sirsimao on the 3 rd March* 
Meade had to occupy himself for two days in clearing the rugged 
and densely wooded passes. In the course of doing this work he 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of a relative of Man Sing 
named Narayan Sing, an old man, who promised to bring to Major 
Meade’s camp the dewan of Man Sing and to do his utmost for 
securing the surrender of Man Sing. 

On the nth the old man accompanied with the dewan of Man 
Sing arrived at Major Meade’s camp. Meade had a long inters 
view with the dewan, in the course of which be offered the 
conditions be had been empowered by his superior general to 
offer to Man Sing, w/i. “guarantee of his life and subsistence ” if be 
surrendered. He also requested the dewan to fetch the Raja’s 
family to bis camp promising “to do everything in his power for 
their comfort " and assuring “ that they should not be molested 
by tile officials of the Gwaliar Durbar or by any one else.” ^ 

It is necessary here to note the relation of Man Sing to the 
Maharaja of Gwalior. A chief of ancient lineage and noble birth 
and a vassal of the Gwalior Raja, Man Sing had taken umbrage 
against his feudal lord for his confiscating some of his possessions, 
to take vengeance for which he had leagued himself with the rebel 
army. For this reason the English had to guarantee the safety 
and honor of himself and his family from Scindia’s wrath and 
vengeance against the refractory vassal. 

Days passed by, yet no news of Man Sing or bis family cheered 
up the anxious moments of the English generaU Suddenly on 
the asth of March, Meade learnt to liis surprise that the Dewan 
of Raja Man^ Sing, with the ladies of the Raja’s household, 
attendants and followers, had arrived at his camp. Meade received 
them kindly and courteously and sent them on to one of the Raja’s 
villages near Sipri. The dewan also informed Meade of the Raja's 
intention of surrendering very shortly, which was fulfilled to the 

* Malle»on*ii ^ Indian Vol. IIL, p* 37S* 
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ytsj letter. On the end of April Man Sing entered tite British 
camp, after the following conditions being settled and com* 
pleted : ** tst, that be should be met at some distance from the 
camp by a native of position-^ ceremony the omission of which 
is an insult, and, that be should not be made over to Gwalior 
Durbar, but should remain in the English camp, 3rd, that after 
staying two or three days in camp he should be allowed to proceed 
to his home, at Maori near Sipri, whither the females of his family 
had gone, to recoup himself in a manner befitting his tank.”* 

Having gained the preliminary step in the programme of cap* 
turing the veteran Maharatta, Sir Robert Napier now hutened 
to its final stage by working upon the wnk feelings of Man Sing. 
Man Sing had so fitr only obtained guarantee from the English as to 
his life and freedom from molestation ; but what was life to a proud 
vasnl raja without position, esteem and honour ? And tm this point 
Meade on the 8th of April of t859 wrote as follows to Sir R. Napier : 
*' 1 have done all I could by trained and encouraging council to urge 
him to establish by so signal an act of service (the betrayal of Tantia 
Topee) his claim to the consideration of government promised 
him by Sir R. Hamilton in his telegram of the ayth ultimo.” Thus 
with continued baits Man Sing was gradually gained over, and 
on the 3rd " Major Meade urged him to perform some service 
which should entitle him to further consideration.” And his first sign 
of moral debasement was shown in his volunteering to accompany 
Major Meade and his followers in their attempt to capture Ajit 
Sing, his uncle. But Ajit Sing succeeded narrowly in getting 
away and joining the other rebel army in the jungles of Seron. 
This act of Man Sing to help the English in the attempt to 
capture a man who had been bis uncle and companion on the 
battle field indicated that the sentiments of honor and afiection in 
him had undergone a change. Col. Malleson says—** It was a first 
step in moral debasement, a prelude to one still lower."* 

And this led to the betrayal of Tantia Topee who had reposed 
unbounded faith in him and who moreover by sentiments of friends 
ship had been closely united to him. Before going to the British 
camp, Man Sing had consulted with Tantia and left one* of his faith* 
fril adherents with the latter, advising his great friend to "stop where- 
ever this man takes you.” In the meantime the rebel leaders and 
their army after rallying their shattered ranks, now numbering about 
8 or 9 thousand in the Seron jungles, requested Tantia Topee to 

** Col. MoUnoo ^ ImUui JLmlityf, Vol. 111., p. 374. 
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Join theoit fully appreciating the ineitiinable service of the veteran 
Maharatta cbieftiun. On the receipt of this letter Tantia deemed 
it proper to consult bis fnend in nhose hands he had entirely 
placed himself, and whom he trusted implicitly. Accordingly on 
the 5di of April, Tantia sent a message to Man Sing who had 
been at the English camp informing him of the receipt of the 
rebel army's letter and asking bis advice as to the course to adopt 
hn 4 er ihe circumstances.’' Though Tantia knew fully well that 
Man Sing had surrendered to the English, yet he dreamt not for 
a moment that he would violate the laws of honor, hospitality and 
fiieodsbip. Man Sing in reply to this message sent word to 
Tantia Topee that he would come in three days to see him and 
then settle what to do. 

Man Sing more than kept his word ; at midnight on the 3rd 
day, the 7th of April, Man Sing came to Tantia not as a friend or old 
comrade but hk a traitor to betray the person who had implicitly 
given himself up to his cate and charge. He was followed at a dis- 
tance by the soldiers of Major Meade. On the 8th of April at about 
s A.M., the faithless friend, with Major Meade’s men at his back, 
very secretly arrived at the Seron jungle where they found Tantia 
asleep. The merciless Man Sing seized the arms of the sleeping 
chieftain and at once secured his whilom friend, ally and comrade. 
" Asleep he was seised, roughly awakened and conveyed to Meade’s 
camp. Warmly aroused, the famous Maharatta vras at once hurried 
to Sipree, a distance of about 10 miles from the scene of bis 
capture. When he reached the camp he appeared to have un- 
dergone a great deal of hardship, his habiliments looking rather 
worn.” His dress consisted of a red pugm and silk pant and a 
thick padded coat ornamented with sewing in gold thread. His 
arms consisted of a fine brace of gold mounted fbtoh, a double- 
barrelled rifle and a beautiful long sword. His family which had 
already been captured remained confined in the fort of Gwalior. 

Oe Hi 
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The Progress of the Indian Empire 

FROVINCB BY PROVINCB 

UNITED BENGAL 

BASTERN BENGAL fc ASSAM 

Th« newHigent who gradged the E. B. & Assam bodget of th& 
yeat even three>foiiTths of a column of tdegnm 
representative did not really know 4 iis 
vocation. For, indeed, has this new province of 
ours estabiished her full claim to a larger share of attention of tax- 
paying India to-day. Of the budget much has been sud already, 
but 10 readers of the Indian WorU we would make no apology 
for reiterating some of its salient points here. The Financial 
Secretary claimed that the average expenditure per bead of popu- 
lation has risen from ii-6 annas in 1906 to a b'ttle below one 
Rupee— etill the smallest figure in India. This, uid he, repre- 
sented in a nut-shell the administrative progress of the province. 
The fixed assignment from the Imperial Exchequer to the pro- 
vincial coffers has been increased from Rs. 4,85,000 to Rs. 53,27,000, 
other assignments hitherto made for various purposes (aggregating 
Rs. 9,18,000) having been merged in this settlement so that 
the net increase has been Rs. 38,24,000. But besides this, the Gov- 
ernment of India have agreed to finance from Imperial revenues 
five important, and we may add expensive^ schemes when they 
are taken in hand. Iliese are the schemes for the organiza- 
tion of the River Police, for the re-organization of the Subordinate 
Police, for the improvement of secondary education, for industrial 
development and for the revision of the pay of ministerial officers. 
Finally the Government of India have accepted as a charge upon 
Imperial revenues the subventions to be made to the Qiittagong 
Port, and have made a contribution of five and a half lakhs to it 
llte total amount* available for expenditure is Rs. 3,05,43,000. 
And the nfain disbursements are to be made as follows 

Rs. 30,04,000, (comprising management of Government estates, 
charges of District Administration, charges on 
*'’*’"‘* account of Land Revenue collections, Survey and 
Settlement, Land Records) being 41,000 more than the revised. 
This includes Rs. 61,000 for colonisation in the Backergunj 
SuderbXnds and in the Nambor Forest Under this allowance has 
been made Ibr addition to the cadres of the Provincial Civil 
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Service and Subordinate Executive Service, and provieioa made 
for Re. 19,000, half the coat of a launch for the Gdlector of 
Baokerganj, and for the purchaae of three elephants. 

Ra. I3,t8,ooa Tbta represents an increase of Ra. 40,000,— 
due among others to the incluaioo of Re. 17,000 for 
a sttond motor car for His Honor, to increased 
charges connected with the enlarged council and to 
the growing cost of the Civil Secretariat. 

‘ Rs. 45,71,000. This includes an increase of Rs. 54,000 over 

A lump provision of 
CriwAmat Rs. 80,000 has been made for the appointment 


Gm*rat 

AdmMsintim 


JmtUc* 


id a Deputy Legal Remembrancer, and one of 




Rs. 5,000 to provide trained l^al advisers and Public prosecutors 
at a few of the more important subdivisions. Under this hat been 
provided Rs. 19,000 as part cost of a steam launch for the Collec- 
tor of Baekeigunj, the other moiety having been provided under 
Land Revenue. 

Rs. 55,49,000. In order to facilitate a proper estimate of the 
steady and enormous increase under this head we 
subjoin a comparative statement of the police 
expenditure for the last few years : 

1906- 7 ... ... ... Rs. 38,83,000 

1907- 8 ... ... ... „ 44 , 30,000 

1908- 9 ... ... ... „ 50,41,000 

1909- 10 (revised) ... ... „ 53,49,000 

1910- 11 (budget) ... 55,49,000 

It has been laid down in the Budget that next year the figure 

will exceed that of 1906-7 by 43 per cent, and that “a very 
considerable increase in expenditure has still to be fisced ” in order 
to enable Government " to fulfill completely its elementary duty of 
maintaining order. " IVe should remember here that the Govern- 
ment of India have already undertaken to finance from Imperial 
revenues the schemes for the organisation of the River Police and 
for the reorganisation of the subordinate police ; and that this 
increase in the budget figure has got nothing to do with them. 
We are told “ full effect will be given to the rooigaoisation of the 
C. I. D.," and that “ this branch of the service is estimated to 
cost Rs. 855,000." Under River Police Rs. so3,eoo has bemi 
provided, including a lump provision of Rs. 80,000 for the purchase 
of new launches and floating thanas. " A comprehensive scheme 
for the organisation of this important branch of the police (River 
Police) is now under the consideration of Government, but until 
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lh<i River PoKce it more then t tkeleton force it will be necetttry 
to incur epeeUil eipenditure eech year fir thi pr&Hethm ^ tki 
futi 




Rt. 97,oi,ooo. The comparative figures are ae 
follows 


1906- 7 ... Rs. i3,s7»ooo 

1907- 8 ... ... ... „ 17,19,000 

1908- 9 ... ... „ 31,68,000 

1909- 10 ( revised ) ... ... „ 34,03,000 

<9010-11 ( budget ) ... ... ,,37,01,000 

The figure iccludes the liberal grants made to private institu- 
tions. It must not also be forgotten that the Boards’ Sub-Inspectors 
have been provincialised, and the estimates provide for these 
charges. ” The full inspecting staff sanctioned for the province 
has not yet been entertained and 33 posts still remain to be 
filled” ; and **in view of more pressing educational needs in other 
directions and especially tinder collegiate education, it has been 
decided not to give full effect to the sanction for the present.” 
** Including the special Imperial contribution of Rs. 60,000 the 
budget grant for collegiate education has been fixed at 3,87,000.” 
The contribution to Boards for the development of prim.iry educa- 
tion has been restored to Rs. 3,85,00a 

”Here, too, it is impossible to foresee the ultimate growth of 
expenditure, but here, too. Provincial revenues will, under the 
terms of the new settlement, be relieved of the cost of two 
important measures of reform — the first for the improvement of 
high schools and the second for the reorganisation of the whole 
system of technical education and for industrial development.” 

tY»37*ooQ, includes not only medical charges proper but 
Also provision made for sanitation and vaccina- 
tion. The sanitary side of the Budgjbt (R. 3,67,000) 
includes Rs. 1,05,000 on account of the sale of quinine partly 
balanced by an entry of Rs. 61,000 on the receipt side. 

Rs. 11,33,000. Out of this Rs. 6,03,000 has been budgetted as 
communication grants to Boards of which 

Citfit tfWar 

CMt reprewnts p. c. of Government 

estates collections. '1116 grant for improve* 
meat of the rural water*suppt7 has, at the instance of the Finance 
Committee, been increased from Ra 60,000 to 80,000. 

^ 5$i77«0oe. Of this, 'civil works (departmental)' is taken at 




Rs. 54,18,000. Ft will be seen that this sti^fetini 
dgore^ a considerable portion of which is to be 
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expended at Dacca over pictureaque official restdencefi ndt 
provide for even temporary quarters for the clerical staff of thsi 
Government offices to be brought down from Shillong thii yea^ 
In reply to a query by an Hon'ble member, the Public Worlce 
Secretary replied the other day that the clerks will be at liberty 
to erect their own houses on the Government land at Amlapara ! 
'I*he terms of this settlement again are most uninviting and absurd, 
but we are told they will be reconsidered by Government. At 
the suggestion of tbe Government of India a sum of Rs. so,ooo 
has been provided, under Public Works (Miscellaneous), to cover 
the cost of a Committee appointed to enquire into the conditions 
of tea-garden life in the Duars. 

Our renovated Provincial Legislative Society has concluded its 
labours after a record session of three various and 
CoundUort different sitting8->one of which saw the inauguration 
of the reformed legislature, another the financial 
statement presented and the Excise Bill passed, the third and last 
was held on the 5th April when the Budget was * discussed' or 
' debated’ --as they choose to call it by a happy figure of speech. 
This three-days’-session calls up in a Hindu mind the associations 
of the three days’ annual worship of the goddess Durga. And in 
this light tbe leave-taking prior to this Honor’s departure for the 
hills was appropriately touching. But the resemblance is not to be 
pressed any farther ; for there was hardly any music there— •the 


sffu qua non of the Hindu worship— if of course we except the deep 
and rhythmical snores of a blessed ^Visitor” of almost Burdwanian 
proportions— a patent medicine-vendor, aye a multi-millionaire, 
innocent of the English alphabet. Perchance he was waiting 
there for his cue to enter tlie Council chamber with a bundle of 
printed speeches^ (to be taken as read). When will it please the 
gods to order his promotion from the purgatory of the visitor’s seat 
to the paradise of the padded chair ? 

At first sight the rather small chamber with its array of small 
desks looks like a glorified examination-hall. Ibeni is a balcony 
at one end of the chamber where a number of ricketty bent-wood 
chairs are found carelessly strewn about. Here must the gentlemen 
of the press seat themselves if at all, and will have an army of 
** Private Secretaries” to the Hon’ble members to keep them 
company. And on the Budget-day there was Mr. Findlay Shirras, 
a Professor of the Dacca College, taking notes of the proceed- 
ings on behalf of nobody knows whom. The gallery lends a 
pretty enjoyable view of the venue below— the thitcbless heads of 
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the European members reOecting the variegated headgears of the 
Indian Hon'bles : some making vigorous pencil sketches of their 
colleagues, while the discussion is in its full swing,— a few others 
enjoying their noon-day siesta. It Is rather a striking significance 
that with the exception of three natural leaders — the Nawab, 
the Maharaja of Dinajpur and the Raja of Gouripur (Assam)— no 
other Indian member has been asigned his seat in the front 
rows. Moreover, particular care has been taken to sharply separate 
the Moslem members from the Hindus, even as we are told 
the good will be differentiated from the had on the Doomsday. 
There is at least one member on the sunny side of thirty ; and 
another, whose features greatly belie hi.s years, looking more like 
a candidate for the Provincial Executive Service than a ripe 
full-fledged Councillor. Siill, it seems Mr. Ghaznavi's “ Supreme ” 
honour is not beyond the cavil of .some of these gentlemen ; for is 
it not a fact that without very expense of money Mr. Ghaznavi 
got the Supreme of Council” ? 

We shall not attempt any description here of the philosophy 
and madness displayed in the costumes of the Councillors. The 
Europeans were almost all of them in frock coat<>, as was also the 
case with an Indian member who apes them passably well in all 
save the virtue of punctuality. 'Ihcicwa.s an audacious sartorial 
attempt to make East and West meet on the person of a zemindars’ 
repiesentative who had donned a compr imise between the 
European evening dress and our classical choga and chapkan — in 
felicitous white silk, the emblem of peace. His emancipated shirt- 
front shone and swelled in ptide like a swan’s breast and seemed 
to mock the orthodox dress of the hopelessly orthodox members. 

We have almost begun to suspect that Messrs. Remington and 
. . . Company must have inspired the reform scheme of 

ly^-writien Lord Morley, though perhaps we will never know 
hguifue much of the Council expansion we owe to that 

enterprising firm of manufacturers. For indeed the only men who 
have been the gainers all round in the new ‘Reforms’ are the typists, 
who, in place of ten or twelve Hon’ble Members of the Council 
of Dacca alone, can now count at least four times* the number 
as patronisers of their trade. When the interminable t>pe-writien 
•tuff was being rattled off on the last Budget day by the Indian 
members, each using the pronunciation peculiar to his own patois, 
it was a relieving feature that almost half the numbef of non- 
ofiScial members were absent, and some of the speeches were taken 
aa read. Hiree among the four Mabomedan (special) seats were 
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vacant. Tlietr fourth member, who wai present, had not parted hib 
lips mnoe taking oath as member. And we were told this gentleman 
was persuaded into the belief that it would not be a graceful act to 
criticise the Budget, for it might look like want of affection for the 
Government But it seems it did not strike the other members 
that way, save the Nawab Bahadur, who, complacently enough, 
repeated his famous sentiment of last year, though not in so many 
words, that he had absolute bith in the officials and would not 
therefore speak anything regarding the Budget proper* He did not 
perhaps care much about the finances of Government so long as the 
** lamentable conditions of the zemindars of this province ” were 
not remedied. And it was particularly touching to hear the valiant 
son of Sir Ahsunolla exclaim that ** if Government do not come 
to their rescue, their ruin is inevitable.” The Government should 
legislate in order to save the zemindars ** who might be counted 
upon as so many assets of Government.” Assets forsooth ? It is 
interesting to nq^ that neither the Qnef Secretary nor His Honor 
thought fit to take any note of this pathetic wail. As for 
Khan Bahadur Nawahali, he would have Primary Education made 
free as well as compulsory. If there was any need for it anywhere 
it was here in Eastern Bengal—where the mass of the population, 
especially the Moslem population, is steeped in abysmal ignorance 
and poverty. 

But what could have been the matter with Rai Sitanath 7 Here 
was a man battle-scarred hero of hundred fields-^t one time 
the most uncompromising critic of Government actions, who not 
long ago had enjoyed the distinction of being taken to task by the 
provincial ruler for bis fearless observations in Council, — now, here 
was he to lend weighty support to the lavish and progressive expen- 
diture on Police, on the plea that the present times*—*' the unsettled 
state of the country "—required ir. Before the Rai Bahadur 
resumed his seat, the vision of Mr, Facing-both-Ways floated too 
clearly before our eyes. He was loud in his eulogy of the Reforms, 
and whatever little he said regarding their drawbacks, he said with 
great timidity and reluctance and took care to sugar it welt to suit 
the official palate. ** It is in no carping or fauU-fliiding spirit, but 
from a desire to apprise the Government of what the popular feeling 
is— and it » more in sorrow that I have to say, and I say so with 
great reluctsiioe **«-wbat does the reader think this lengthy pream- 
ble is leading to 7—*** that in the history of Britttb legislation this is 
the first statute which crealea a diitfaictioo between race and 
motf.** Yliti is donbtlau using a %oshaI«basket to bring a wien's egg 
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to mAlfcet in ’ i He then went on to entertain the Council with a 
irieid daccription of the ** fairy land ’* of the new town at Dacca 
which, in his eye, ^ compares favourably with the Chowringhee of 
Calcutta.** Wliile Chowringhee may look to its laurels, we regret 
to note what an excellent descriptive correspondent the news- 
paper-world lias lost ill the Bhagyakul Councillor. After all, was 
it fair to keep the Council engaged over such literary fustian ? The 
strong case, however, which Rai Sttanath made out in favour of the 
extension of tlte supply of drinking water in rural areas, and of the 
improvement in internal communications, was worthy of him. But 
whatever did prevent him from moving a resolution regarding this 
matter beforehand, before the Budget had assumed its final shape ? 

It was pleasant to find at least one European non-official member, 
Mr. Morgan, the representative of the Naraingunj Chamber of 
Commerce, agreeing with Rai Sttanath in the justice of his demands. 
Cocnpar.itively a young man, Mr. Morgan seems to have risen above 
Anglo-Indian exclusiveness, and promises to be a useful member of 
the Dacca Council. 

By Car the most diverting spectacle was that of an obscure mofussil 
lawyer formulating schemes for a separate University and a High 
Court for the province. Like the traditional knight-errant eager to 
right imaginary wrongs, this gentleman came to the new Council 
evidi^ntly tii search of adventures. But the hard irony of it, that 
this ardent separatist in the matter of education advocating ** better 
encour igement, guidance and direction of high education,” should 
be satisfied with nothing less than University*’ at Dacca. The 
establishment of ’'un University” being of primary importance, the 
Hon’ble member had a few small orders to make --viz. the raising 
of the School of Engineering and the School of Medicine to the 
•talus of Colleges, to make them ** sufficient for the sphere of action 
of an UuiverNity.” The Director of Public Instruction sympathised 
wiih the member in his laudable ambition, and thought that though 
the condition of secondary education in this province was very 
•atisfactory and the luunber of Arts Colleges fairly large, still it 
wu not time yet to sever *W connexion with the University of 
Calcutta.” Thus Babu Aningamohan Naha’s ingeniAis scheme of 
Uiuversity” was practically floored by no less an aothority than 
the Director of Public Instruction himself. How often our men try 
Id ooi-Herod Herod ! As to the other patriotic suggestion of bis, the 
less is said about it the better. Even the Government passed over it 
in mUI silenca Is there any thing wrong at CouilU f Or was it 
Bailey f 
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Who indeed in this wide Empire could^ before the Dacca budget 
Si La ht discussed, ever seriously cherish the 

Spites JLi would really surpass himself 

in the way he ha$ done ? It was interesting to have 
Sir Lancelot’s cosoiogonv of the new province and his justification 
of its heavy expenditure, but before we pass on to that we have to 
take into account the unceremonious contradiction which he gave 
to an official statement of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s. First of 
all I think it must be admitted that it is the anticipated loss of 
the opium revenue which is causing all the present financial 
anxiety, and that but for this it would not have been necessary to 
impose additional taxation.” It is indeed refreshing to see a pro- 
vincial satrap challenging the truth of an ipse dixit of the Finance 
Member regarding the Partition of Bengal. How regrettable that 
there was no capable member in the Imperial Council itself to 
beard Sir Guy in his own den. Lucky Sir Guy 1 

The Partition, according to Sir L , was a necessary measure in 
the gradual evolution of efficient Government of the land ; and the 
creation of an Executive Council for United Bengal is “ hopelessly 
ludicrous to any one who knows what the proper study of the 
requirements of such a huge area as this province means.” And we 
must bow to Sir Lancelot’s superior wisdom in this respect. 
^‘Anything 1 have had to do before has been child’s work to what 
I have had to do since I came here.” 

“ AVho would not weep, if Lancelot were he” I 
So there should be another partition to lighten Sir I.jince1ot's 
burden of work, — at least consistency requires it, 

I imagine the guiding principle must be that an approxi- 
mately equal standard of administation is to be aimed at in each 
province. There is to be no marked partiality and one child must 
not go in rags and tatters and another in silk and satins.” Have 
we not here the advocate of an Executive Council for Eastern 
Bengal and Assam ?— and rank socialism, in spite of the Dhiraj of 
Dhiraj of Burdwan 7 

** No question has been asked nor any reference made to the 
recent prohibitions which the district officers have had to issue in 
rt^ard to three proposed District Conferences.”--An eloquent com- 
ment no doubt on the representative ebarficter of the new Council. 
In justification of these prohibitions, Sir Lancelot said that **in each 
case there were resolutions proposed which Government cannot 
under present circumstances permit, and no undertaking could be 
given that there would be no incitement to sedition and race- 
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hatred.” . . . they (such meetings) prepare the materfal upon 
which the assassin works.” True* as bureaucratic vision goes. Be* 
cause it may not be possible ** to prevent a blacksmith forging a 
swOrd in his private apartments that is no good reason for not 
closing an open and notorious factory for sword ” — ^thus pronounced 
H. H. of Ebassam. But can it not be that Sir L. Hare’s ** eyes 
are made the fools of the other senses” ? And is His Honour sure 
that the ** sword ” he sees made in that factory ” is not 

**A dagger of the mind* a false creation, 

Proceeding from the beat-oppressed brain 

Even the ** Indian Daily News ” has not been satisfied with the 
explanation given by Sir Lancelot in defence of the prohibitions. 
Sir I^ncelot’s district officers demanded impossible undertakings 
from the organisers of the meetings. And we thought there must be 
some very extraordinary reasons for this. But while Sir I^ncelot 
has failed to convince us of the necessity of such a step* he has 
plainly admitted that ** there is less active boycott and the ordinary 
citizen has become less amenable to the leaders of the agitation.” 
Then why not let tliese poor leaders alone? Give you a reason 
on compulsion — if reasons were as plentiful as blackberries, I would 
give no man a reason upon compulsion ”-*as another valiant 
Knight said elsewhere. Going on to deal with the ** many^headed 
mischief ” of the boycott, Sir Lancelot imagined that the advo- 
cacy of the boycott is invariably followed by acts of tyranny 
and brutality and illegal interference with the rights of a free 
people you and I well know that the cases which have 

been brought to trial bear a very small proportion to the cases 
which have arisen but which the raiyats have been afraid to press 
home” — ^an outrageous supposition this. 

Perhaps we shall not be permitted to progress any further in 
the great social movement for elevating the depressed classes. 

**'rhe ostensible object of those meetings was to raise the social 
condition of the people* but it appears from the accounts published 
in the press that anti-partition agitation and the boycott of foreign 
goods were urged and the promise of social privilege was only made 
as a reward or return for promising to take the boycott^vow.” 

Sir Lancelot, for abght we know* is here making a large draft 
upon the lurid imitginadon of Hare Street We have never beard 
of ^ the promise of social privilege ” ever being made mfy as a 
reward or return for promising the boycott vow.” It really rneha 
our heart to find Sir Lancelot so solicitious about those alleged by 
him to be sufajeeted to ** social persecution ” on their foilore ** fo 
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b<nr down to die orden of the bejreotten.” " The eomtituden of 
Hindu Sodetjr," we eie told, " lends itself with greet leedineM to 
this form of compulsion end no weepon is more feered then societ 
ostreeism when ruthlessly used in pursoenee of e politieel objeef* 
We would suggest thet this sociel constitution be so eltered by 
Government es to bring it entirely under the purview of the " specie! 
(or politieel) brench" which bes been recently pieced under e 
distinct end seperete Under-Seeretery ; further, thet this seme 
brench should engege itself in finding metches for the children of 
these socielly persecuted, end other cognete metiers. 

Sir Lencelot, we find, hes revived the long-deed fiction of *' the 
violent scenes in the beser .... the deploreble riot et Jemel- 
pore,” being the sequel ” of the " enforcement of the boycott” 
—But History will no doubt return quite e different verdict on 
the disgreceful scenes which were enacted in Eastern Bengal before 
the very nose of British officials. Sir Lancelot’s etiology of the 
Jamalpore riot may find support at Simla and Whitehall, but the 
people know the truth. 

It seems we must readjust our notions regarding our constitu- 
tional rights of agitation in the light of their interpretation by the 
Satrap of the new province. " When an agitator who wishes to press 
bis views on Government says that the boycott srill be preached 
until Government takes a particular course which Government has 
decided is not for the good of the people, and has announced it 
will not adopt, such an appeal is not a constitutional act or an 
appeal to Government but an act of defiance and open resistance 
to Government” Is this a dictum of a benevolent, or a soulless, des- 
potism ? We leave it to Lord Morley to answer it Regarding the 
economic aspect of the boycott. His Honous^s views are strikingly 
original. ” To put the case concretely it does not matter why you 
do not take foreign cloth, whether by reason of hatred of the 
foreigner or love of your compatriot. Or simply because of bad 
crops and general shortness of money, a corresponding quantity 
of jute or some other commodity which you srould have escbanged 
for the cloth cannot be mken by the foreigner. For it is goods 
whidi balance goods, and if you will not take what the foreigner 
can give yoa)*he cannot take what you sript him to take from yon 
in exchange. And so a slump cloth means a dump in jute.” 
Tbit might pass m sound economics in a village jute-groweri' 
meeting, but- " We had almost fbifetten the Press Act. 

But how Adam Smidi must have turned in his grave at this singu- 
lar experidon of die doctrine of Free Trade by a oonntryawfi of his I 

'if 
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**Tho boycott lystem/’ we are told|**is a dole system. So much is paid 
for the cloth which is iu actual value and so much more which is 
a dole, little or none of which goes to the improvement of the 
position of the workman even temporarily and none to his permanent 
improvement.” I'his reckless statement makes us almost despair 
of Sir Lancelot, for he refuses to see the improvements already made 
in the position of our workmen and in the number and quality of 
their industries with the help of this self-imposed protective tariff 
and in so short a time. He may brush up hU failing memory a little 
by perusing the Report on the state of the industries of this province 
got up by Mr. J. N. Gupta, i.c.s., some time ago, and the references 
made therein to the healthy impetus give^n by the Swadeshi move- 
ment After all, it will be an evil day for the world when it will have 
to look to any exalted i. c. s — even an L.-G. of Sir L. Hare’s 
reputation — for precepts in Political Philosophy and in Economics. 

We wish we had more space to devote to this lengthy address, 
bristling as it is with wise saws, maxims and even oddities of a 
ruling mind. But as it is, we must content^ourselves with sampling 
here the purple patches that relieve its sombre aspect ^ 

** Not to get the most for my money appears to me inexcusable.’* 
** To see work done in a wasteful and inefficient way is a most 
grievous annoyance.” I would leave all I possibly could in the 
hands of the people and tax as lightly as possible.” ” If a bucket 
h^s a hole in it that is enough, and it is no use pointing out its 
many other excellences.” At any rate, Sir Lancelot’s ^bucket’ has 
come to stay, no matter how large a hole there may be in the 
Bengal Partition. The ’bucket with a hole’ will, no doubt, find a 
place by the side of Lord Morley’s ” fur coat.” 

Apart from the consideration of the points raised by the speech 
Itself, we must admit it was a matter of great kindness on His 
Honor’s part to read out only a few select passages and leave the 
rest to be taken as read. We anxiously wait for the day when 
whole sessions of the Legislative Council will be^” faien as ArAf.” 


n. BENGAL 

Really Bengal seems to be an wonderful province. Here, evety 
man seems to think himself fit to pass opinion on 
manner of sjbject,~«pecial study or devotion 
being no necessary qualification for any such work. 
We have known Mr. Saroda Charan Mitter as a auccessAil Vakil 
and an independent Judge. We are also getting used to conridet 
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him as an indispensable factor in the promotion of joint*itock 
Companies. But goodness alone knows when he became a 
serious student of politics and administrative problems. Recently 
in one of his peregrinations through the unfortunate province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam he happened to seize the opportunity 
of a prize distribution in the Goalundo School for delivering what 
he seemed to think, and what Anglo-Indian critics have since 
acclaimed it to be, a very notaMe pronouncement. I shall pay 
down a thousand guineas to the man who, without any previous 
knowledge of the matter, could guess the subject of this important 
pronouncement. Anything about the Bangya Sahitya Parishad or 
the Romesh Chandra Dutt Memorial Museum ? Anything about the 
Bangadeshiya Kyastha Samaj or on the virtues of wearing sacred 
threads ? Or is it anything about the present condition and the 
prospects of the ehaUpi-bistara movement or the industrial develop- 
ment in Bengal? No, the Goalundo School prize was far too 
serious an occasion to be spoilt by any liarangues on such 
trivial subjects. It was on the partition of Bengal and its blessings 
that Mr. Saroda Charan Mitter discanted for a good quarter of 
an hour at the Goalundo School. And who would think that Mr. 
Saroda Charan Mitter stopped by only blessing the partition ? He 
would be a great fool who would, for did he not take the Bengal 
public into his confidence on this historic occasion regarding his 
unique wisdom and foresight ? He told them how, like a very good 
prophet and a far-sighted statesman, he had a long time ago told 
a Lieutenant-Governor what a good tiling was the Bengal Partition. 
We do not think it necessary to argue the matter with Mr. Saroda 
Charan, for, if he yet does not see the evils of the partition and the 
enormous disadvantages and inequalities this measure has given rise 
to, we don’t think there is much hope for him. No one can con- 
vince him who will not see or, like the proverbial ostrich, will bury 
his head in the sand before a coming storm. But may we hope 
that before he delivers another oration on the partition of Bengal 
and tries to play to the Anglo-Indian gallery, he will read over the 
speech on the subject of his kinsman and friend, Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basu, reproduced in another part of this number of The Indian 
Worlds as well as our note on the subject in the present issue under 
’ the head of Eastern Bengal and Assam ? 

We regret to be obliged to refer to another feature of Mr. Saroda 
Charan Mitter’s public activity. We notice that Mr. 
Saroda Charan Mitter recently conducted a tour 
in tome of the Bengal districts for the purpose of 
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iMuting upon th« KTUtbu of Bengal wearing the sacred thread. 
Though we are quite sure that the Bengal Kyasthas are not half so 
silly as to take up this idea with any entbusiasnii yet we can not 
sufficiently condemn this propaganda of neo-Kyasthism. Our progress 
in the past as a people has been very much retarded by slavishly 
following, against our conscience and our reason, social injunctions 
and ordinances of the kind which Mr. Mitter wants to lay upon us at 
the present day. As for the merits of the question, we leave the 
Kyasthas and the Brahmins to fight them out between themselves. 
For ourselves, we can not approve of the wisdom of a movement 
which is bound to set caste against caste, revive the reign of custom, 
and encourage the introduction into the peaceful life of the Bengal 
Kyasthas the martial vigour of the warrior*castes of the North. In 
these days when anarctiy and violence is rampant, it is most mis- 
chievous to whip up a people to its martial traditions. Sufficient to 
the day is the evil thereof. The Bengal Kyasthas may be Kshatriyos 
—but, for heaven’s sake, let the steeping lions alone. And as for Mr. 
Miner’s efforts to convince his caste-men of the communal advantage 
of wearing a sacred thread, he is surely running a losing race with 
Time. 

Public thanks are abundantly due to Mr. Radha Cliaian Pal and 
Dr. Haridhan Dult foi thfir indefatigable exer- 
Fire^nquiry^^ tions in bringing home to the I’olice their shameful 
guilt in connection with the Nuutollah fire. It ii 
very seldom that such a case of Police nepotism is unearthed and 
legally substantiated. But Mr. Radha Charan and Dr. Haridhan 
have almost achieved the impossible. It is sad to reflect upon the 
fact that highly paid European members of the Calcutta Fire 
Brigade, which, according to present arrangement, is under the 
charge of the Calcutta Police should refuse to play the hose without 
consideration. What a revelation ! And yet we are told by Loid 
Morley and Mr. Montagu that it is only the Indian section of the 
Police that is open to corruption and needs improvement. Poor 
Indians I 

After the very careful and patient hearing given to the defence 
by the Special Tribunal of the High Court in the 
Htladbwi Dawlty Cwe and ihe ve^ considerate 

and closely-argued judgment delivered by the Chief Justice, no 
one can doubt that the accused have been faiily dealt with and 
rightly convicted. We are indeed mortified to find the increasing 
complicity of our youngmen in gang dacoities. The Bighatt trial 
was certainly an eye-opener, but a large section of the public was 
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yel unconvinced about the fact that our literate yoongmen had 
taken to dacoity as a serious pastime in life. But after the 
conviction of the principal accused in the Haludbari case, one 
must be prepared to look facts squarely in the face. Whatt 
indeed, has come upon our youngmen that they should soil their 
hands and disgrace their people and the country to which they 
belong by lending themselves to such an unholy, immoral and 
unpatriotic programme ? Is there no power on earth which can 
induce them to turn away from these evil ways and convert them 
into respectable and patriotic citizens ? When, indeed, can we 
expect the return of sanity in the patriotism of our youngmen ? 

One of the most promising signs of the times is the zest with 
which Bengalees have begun to utilise the water- 

cSmpanyf^^^ province to run steamship lines. 

Tliere has recently appeared several companies 
in the field, but one of the most successful, and skilfully organised 
and economically run, lines is the Bengal Steamship Company, Ld. 
We have before us its last published report for the year 1909, and 
we feel no hesitation in congratulating Messrs. Muralidhar Roy 
and Brothers, the Managing Agents, for the splendid success 
achieved by the Couip.iny during tlm short time of its existence. 
The dividend of 9 per cent, per annum in the first year of a com* 
pany’a life which it has been the singular fortune of the Bengal 
Steamship to declare would, no doubt, make many a Board of 
Directors green with jealousy. Next year we hope to hear of still 
better result. 

We are glad to note the success of another Indian Joint-Stock 
The N.<itional concern — The National Insurance Company of ss, 

Insurance Canning Street. The Directors’ report and ac- 
company, Ld. counts for the year ending aSth February 1910 are 

indeed very encouraging. During the year, 1859 life proposals were 
received and 1393 accepted for the sum of Rs. 20,77,950. The 
total annual premium income as at 28th February, 1910, was 
Rs. 2,92,0x5 as agnnst Rs. 1,59,346 of last year. 'Hiis shows 
an increase of Rs. 1,32,668. The Company has paid a dividend 
of Rs. 5 per share on 1st October 1909. As the accounts have 
been audited by Messrs Lovelock and Lewes no exception can be 
taken to the figures of the Company. We wish the Company renew* 
ed sqcceu evei^ year. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

BY THB EDITOR 

Though the statement made by Mr. Valentine Chirol, the special 
corespondent of Tht Tims in India, to the effect 
CAUSES OF* unrest is still the dominant factor in the Indian 

TM^^lOTfiT political situation today is wide of the mark and 
an exaggerated reading of the signs of the times, 
it is evident that there is a great tension of feeling between the 
European and the Indian population of this country and a wide> 
spread discontent among all classes of the people. The tension of 
feeling between the tulers and the ruled is no doubt due, as l/)rd 
Morley has clearly given expression to the fact, to racial pretensions 
and racial prejudices. The discontent is owing to continued disap> 
pointment to get our claims recognised and our grievances redressed 
by a long line of AngIo*Indian administrators. We shall in this 
note deal with each of these two phases at some length. 

We are not one of those people who believe that at the bottom of 
the racial ant ignnism in this country there is nothing else but wicked- 
ness and perversity. The whole of this antagonism is traceable to a 
long series of misunderstandings and misapprehensions, beginning 
from a date much earlier than that of the Ilbert Bill, All these again 
have their origin in sharp conflicts of various interests. The Anglo- 
Indian, from his position of vantage, has always stoutly refused to part 
with any of his special privileges and to make any concessions to 
Indian demands. The Indian, taking 'advantage of western education 
and the spread of democratic ideas all over the civilized world, has 
learnt to knock for rights of citizenship, for a share in the ad- 
ministration of his country and the liberalization of his government. 
“ Knock and it shall be opened ” may have been the words of an 
Asiattc prophet, but it has been the secret of success of democratic 
ideas in the West If ' knock and open' be the secret of success 
of Western agitation, why should it not hold good in India also ? 

There has recently appeared a school of 
thinkers, of the Strachey-Culvin-Lyall-Chesney type, who seem 
to entertain the idea that Eastern countries are no good for 
Western institutions and that what may be good for the West 
is bound not be so for the East Very similar aiguments have 
in several countries of Europe been frequently advanced from 
time to time against the spread of female education. Readers of 
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Sydney Smith’s essays know with what good-humoured banter such 
objections were answered by the great ecclesiastical wU of the last 
century. Similar objections were also advanced by people who 
stoutly resisted the abolition of the slave trade, as they asserted the 
freedom of the slave would redound to liis misery and unhappiness. 
Now, with the abolition of the slave trade and the almost universal 
education of women, Europe is much the more happy and con- 
"tented. We need not, therefore, entertain seriously the arguments 
of selfishness which are inspired by the principle of what is sauce for 
the goose is not sauce for the gander. Moreover, it is historically 
inaccurate and misleading to say that popular and responsible govern- 
ments are merely VVesteni institutions. It has been shown times 
out of number by a host of recent writers that representative govern- 
ment in India is almost as old as its hills. 

As we have said above, Anglo-Indian statesmen pin their faith 
upon these convictions not out of any motive of wickedness, but 
as a measure of self-protection. It will not, however, do in these 
days to monopolise all the loaves and fishes of office, the res- 
ponsibility of government, and the position of power. There must 
be some amount of give and take. The Anglo-Indian must not 
oppose every legitimate demand of the educated Indian for an 
increasing measure of self-government and must recognise the 
fact that, condemn how you may the present system of educa- 
tion and the consequences of Macaulay’s folly, the educated Indian 
has found out his birthrigtit and will not take things lying down. 
You may not like the educated Indiaii, but it is no good trying 
to put him down or treating him with contempt. 

Besides the attitude of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy there is 
another matter which deserves special notice,— it is the attitude 
of the Anglo-Indian Press. Though we do not think that there 
is any wickedness behind the aggressive hostility of the Anglo- 
Indian Press against all advanced Indian movements and aspirations, 
we can not condemn sufficiently the spirit of supercilousuess with 
which the Anglo-Indian Press deals with all Indian questions. 'Phe 
Anglo-Indian Press seems to be far too conceited and dogmatic to 
treat any difference of opinion with consideration. From the 
editor of the S^a/gsman down to that of the Eastern Bengal Era^ 
every Anglo-Indian journalist thinks himself to be a sub-junta and 
beyond correction or doubt. However short and imperfect may 
bis acquantance with India and its people be, he writes on Indian 
affairs with an air of confidence which would put many an author of 
penny dreadfuls to sbame.^ There is nothing in Indian afiairs beyond 
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his ken or which he thinks unequal to explain. Me holds in his 
hands all the tangled skeins of all revolutionary conspiracies which 
may or may not be in existence in the country ; he constitutes 
himself the arbiter and champion of all communal interests. He 
knows to perfection where the Hindu fails and the Mahomedan 
succeeds. He has got by rote all the passages of Steevens, Rudyard 
Kipling and of Twenty-Om Days in India about the shortcomings and 
weaknesses of the Bengalee Babu and the Mahratta Brahmin. The 
Native States are always subjects of his special care. He thinks he 
has the making or the unmaking of our people in his hands and, 
like the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat, has a supreme contempt for 
the educated Indian. Though he never affects to be omnipotent, 
he never forgets that he is omniscient. From his editorial chair in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Allahabad he daily describes the 
currents and under-currents of Indian life with as little regard for 
ttuth as some of the most gushing and go-ahead journalists in Fleet 
Street. He supplies to the English Press all the sorry material 
for scare head-lines, for the Anglo-Indian journalist is, above every* 
thing, a panic-monger and a purveyor of sensational news. The 
air of superiority and the attitude of omniscience always assumed 
from the doyen to the veritable tyro of the Anglo-Indian Press 
constitute a great menace to Indian progress and stand considerably 
in the way of successful administration in India. Until and 
unless the Anglo-Indian journalists care to study India and her 
pri>blems at first hand, without prejudice or bias, as the late Mr. 
Robert Knight did, or to draw their inspiration of Indian affairs 
from the responsible leaders of the people, carefully read the 
organs of Indian opinion, note their contents and modify their 
opinions in the light of the knowledge supplied by them, till then 
we have no doubt the Anglo-Indian Press must remain a danger to 
the State. 

This is so far as the tension of feeling between the rulers and 
the ruled is concerned. Now, we shall deal with the direct causes of 
discontent. When we look back lo the series of repressive legislations 
which have been placed upon our statute book since Lord Ripon left 
the shores of this country, when we recollect the many^acts of exe- 
cutive high-handedness which have remained unredressed at the 
hands of our government during the last quarter of ft century, when 
we bring before our mind’s eye the numerous occasions when Indian 
public opinion has been absolutely disregarded and, sometimes, 
contemptuously treated, we realise how greatly has the government 
of this country been responsible for the discontent which is so 
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pronounced a feature of the present situation. The Partition 
of Bengal was no doubt the last straw to break (he camel’s backi 
but> it is well-known how, before that measuie came into force, 
the poor people of India was already groaning under iniquitous 
imposts, under re-actionary laws, and repressive executive measures* 
The shelving of the recommendations of the Indian Public Service 
Commission, the treatment accorded to a resolution of the House 
of Commons in regard to the simultaneous holding of the Civil 
Service examination in England and India, the countervailing 
excise duty imposed on Indian cottons at the pressure of Lancashire, 
the introduction of a new section on sedition into the Indian 
Penal Code with a view to penalise all 'want of affection’ for the 
Government and the administration, the withdrawal of popular 
power from the Corporation of Calcutta, the officialization of the 
universities of India, the weakening of the political and social 
influence of the Bengalee-speaking people in the name of territorial 
redistribution, the dispersal of *a Provincial Conference at Barisal, 
the conduct of the Police in the riots of Jamalpur and Beadon 
Square, the overbearing and insolent treatment accorded to His 
Majesty’s 'equal subjects’ in this country by a number of white 
birds of passage, the ' unequal ’ treatment received by the Anglo- 
Indian and the Indo-Englisb and the vernacular Press, the 
enactment from time to time of various measures introducing 
pretty drastic machinery, the quartering of the punitive police 
in remote country-sides, the petty prosecutions against the Press, 
the system of indiscriminate and reckless house searches, the pro- 
hibition of District and Social Conferences, the increasing refri- 
geration between the rulers and the ruled and, at the top of all 
these, the rather frequent use of the Regulation III of x8i8, all 
these had a cumulative effect in driving the iron into our souls 
and spreading a spirit of unrest in this country. And as to the 
vast mass of poverty that exists in the country, the Government 
seems to have done precious little to reduce it. Have the res- 
ponsible men who are at the helm of the State ever uken care to 
enquire how all these measures, singly and jointly, have goaded 
our people almost to a sense of desperation ? l*o repress a people 
and flout its public opinion is no doubt an Asiatic way of demons- 
trating the governing spirit or the ruling strength. Western states- 
manship, on the other hand, suggests the removal of sore grievances 
as the only way of successful administration. "We are representa- 
tives,” Lord Morley himself hu told ns, " not of Oriental dvilisation 
but of Western dvilisation, of its methods, its principles and its 
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pritcticei’* And is it not an English political philosopher who 
has laid down the doctrine that sympathy on the part of a govern- 
ment consists in giving the people what it wants and removing 
what it does not ? Has the Government ever approached the 
question of popular grievances from this broad standpoint or 
extended the unflagging spirit of conciliation to the solution of 
every Indian problem ? The people wonders, and Echo answers 
" No.” 

That seems to be the Indian position in a nutshell. What is now 

• remedy for all this discontent ? Briefly ' the 

word ' repression ' must be replaced by the word 
‘ sympathy ’ in the official world, the Anglo-Indian official must 
be prepared to give and take, and the Anglo-Indian Press cease 
to be omniscient and offensive. The anxiety of the official always 
to stand in loto fannHs and the habit of the Anglo-Indian journalist 
to always distort and misrepresent Indian views must be given 
up. 1'here recently appeared a very beautiful article in T%t 
NSnttuHih Century from the pen of Mr. Wodehouse and also 
an interesting leader in the Englishman under the heading of 
“ Pause," a careful perusal of which we recommend to Messrs. Paul 
Knight and Evered Digby & Co. At the same time, we must not 
ourselves (oiget our own share of responsibility in the matter. Indian 
newspapers and Indian speakers must avoid the habit of imputing 
motrffis to every Government measure and administrative action. 
They must give up the habit of exaggeration and of crying for the 
wolf when and wh^re it is not. They must team to be tolerant 
of other people's faults and be generous to other people's weak- 
nesses. We must always bear in mind that it is no eaiy 
task to change the policy of the Government all at once. Nor is 
it any good crying for the moon or becoming impatient idealists, 
and, aftpr all, the British government in India is perhaps the best 
we have bad for many a long century and also the most well- 
equipped to hold sway over us for many generations yet to come. 
Above all, we must insist upon our more emotional countrymen 
not to transgress law and order for that way does not lie our peace, 
progress and prosperity. It is of course by themselves nations 
are made, but there is very little chance of out reaching the goal 
by riding at a break-neck speed. 
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Date 

1 \t Cawnpar II E Lord Mmto inspects all places of mteiest in 
lOnnection with the Stpoy Revolt 

A Sub Inspector of the Noakhali Police, along with a constable, 
raided the National School iheie and took down the names andaddiesses 
of the students 

2 Then Excellencies Lord and Lady Mmto arrive at Agra. 

Babu Bishnu Charan Roy, a remindai of Madhabpur m Faiidpur, 
IS arrested today in connection with the seaich of his bouse where a quan 
tity of gun powdet is alleged to have been found 

3 The Viceroy and Lady Mmto inspect the Moghul luins at Fateh- 
pui Sikri 

4 At a meet ng of Beng il Legislative Counc il held at Belvedeie the 
C alcutta Police Act Amendment Bill is discussed and passed 

A w in«int IS issued for the airest of Mi Aurobinda Ghose for a 
lettci publishc I ovti his n line andaddiesscd ‘ To My Countiymen , and 
the Sinjihani Oftico, wheie Mi Ghose lived foi sometime, is searched by 
the Police in consc(|uence 

5 At a meeting of the Ebassam Legislative Council held at Dicca, 
Sii L H uc in a U n.,lhy speech suppoits the Paitiiion of lien^ il and the 
prohibition of the Conference^ at Fandpui, Mymcnsingh and Buisil 

6 At ri meeting of the Punjib Lcgislitut Council, Mr Mulagan 
piescnts the piovmciil imd,,et as assented to liy the India Ciovetnment 

7 The Bomhi) Goveinment Gmlte contains a list of piohibited 
pnbl cations, iiuhuiing the Indian Soaoli\i\tm^ Judut 

b The pmvincial budgets are pissed by the Punjab Legislative 
C ouncil It Lihorc and the Ebassam Council it Dacca 

9 \ nihci violent shock of euthqiiake ts felt at Chittagong, 
Cbindpiii, Umiilla, Birisal and Noakhali 

10 1 lie \ K eiegal paity aie touiing in the Kurrani valley 

Ti I he Myrnensingh Disiiict Moslem Educ atonal Conference 
ofi^ns at I imdpur, the Distiict Magistrate, Mr Blackwood, and seveial 
Hindu gentlemen being piesent 

n The Maharaji ol Patiala issues a notification to the effect that 
n«) hoy or giil below the age of 18 in his Stale shall use any intoxicant, 
mcludii g tobacco, uiidei pain of a fuitniglus impnsonmcm with fine. 

The Gonda Exhibition opei s today 

Inthe House of Commons, Ml Montagu ipphm., to Mi O’Gndy, 
St ites that Lotd Moiley is considering tht propo^sals 0 cilate an Exccu- 
^ i^c Couiuil in Btugal The question of a similar Council foi L B was 
iol inimediatel) (ontemplaied 

13 Sir Charli » Allen, the Chief ^ccictaiy of the 1 eutenant (lov cinoi 
of Bengal, dies suddenly at Daijcelii g 

14 In the House of Commons, Ml Montagu, eplymg to Sii Phdip 
Magnus, slates the necessity foi an improved system of education in India 
demands a romprr hensive an<l uigent ecoginlion Loid Moiley is iin ibic 
•at piesent to piomise the appointment of i Commission or Royal Com- 
mittee, but he lecognises the piobable advantage of uch a couise 
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15. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald asked Mr. Montagu a long question 
in regard to the warrant of arre.st issued against Mr. Aurobinda Ghosh, ' 
but the latter replied that he was not aware of the issue of any warrant. 

16. The first session of the Zoroastrian Conference is held at 
Bombay. 

17. The Behar Provincial Confcrience opens at Muzaffarpur with 
Mr. Deep Narain Singh in the chair, in which he recants his previous 
subscription to the Bengal boycott programme. 

18. Bhai Parmanand at Lahore is ordered by Mr. Harrison, Special 
Magistrate, to execute a bond of 5 sureties for Rs. 9,000 to be of good 
behaviour for 3 years and in default to undergo 3 years’ simple impri- 
sonment. 

19. In the House of Commons, Mr. O’Grady asked whether, in view 
of the loss to the officers concerned, who were suffering by two years’ 
delay in the presentation of the Government of India’s report on the 
proposed re-organisation of the Provincial Service of Works I..'eparlment, 
Lord Morley would communicate with India with a view to speedy sub- 
mission of the report. To this Mr. Montagu replied : The (Government 
of India has recently laid the proposals before the Local Governments, 
but there has not yet been time to receive a reply. Lord Morley will see 
that there is no unnecessary delay, but the question is one of considerable 
difficulty. 

20. Over 200 Plindus of Peshawar submit a strongly worded memo- 
rial to the Chief Commissioner, charging the Deputy Commissioner with 
culpable negligence during the recent riots there. 

21. Certain Moulvies are holding again and again Maliornedan 
mass meetings in Gevindpore, Jalalabad, and Shaiikhaia villages in 
Raipura Thana of Naraingunj Sub-division and preaching that Mussal- 
mans should not pay Hindu Mah«ajans their dues nor in any way serve 
Hindu masters. They are exciting Mussalmans against Hindus, charac- 
terising the latter as oppressors, usurpers, infidels and what not. 

22. Inspector Pettigara of the Bombay C. I. D. produced before the 
Chief Mfigistrate there five different booksellers having, as alleged, in 
their pos.scssion more th<an 3,000 copies of certain prescribed books. 
Several Christian houses in Calcutta are also searched by the Police 
today. 

23. Sir Pherozeshah and Lady Mehta leave Bombay for England by 
the P. & O. Steamer Mantua. 

24. Halley’s Comet becomes visible in several parts of India. 

25. The Kamala Press of Khulna is released under orders of the 
Local Government. 

The Chief Justice of Bengal with two other Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court, sitting as a Special Tribunal, convict today a batch 
of young men of respectable families for their complicity in the Halud- 
bari Dacoity case (Bengal). 

26. The D. P. Budget is discussed and passed at a meeting of the 
Legislative Council held at Lucknow. 

27. In the Peshawar trial, the Special Magistrate convicts 108 
persons and sentences them from three to five years* imprisonment. 

28. The Viceregal party leave Dehra Dun for Simla. 

29. A great panic prevails in Behar in consequence of some atroci- 
ous murders cwmi tied by a superstitious mob in connection with an 
absolutely false impression about the foundation of the Dhang bridge 
near Sitamarhi. 

30. Lord Morley speaking today at the Royal Academy Banquet in 
London thus referred to India : I think for the moment circumstances are 
hopeful and satisfactory. We believe that we have overcome great 
difficulties and have prepared the way for a further advance in the same 
direction toward.s, I fervently hope and believe, the same sati.sfactory end. 
But the Indian problem is enormous, and its perils are not easily grasped 
by the people of England. 
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GENERAL 

Special Representation 

The Govprnment of India have declined to ^rant the request cA 
the Pirsec coinmunity for special representation in the Councils of 
the Empire. 

Malik of Pahari Khel 

It IS satisfactory to learn tint the Indian Government ha^* l)eeii 
both quick and lavish with its rewar Is to the Milik ol Pahaii Klul, 
whose action hiou.i[ht about the death or capture of 12 noted out 
laws last m )nth. He his l)een ijivtn 7,00 ) rupees, a rifl^, and i 
plot ol cinal lind, rent free, foi sevtn year^ He has als) been 
qivcn a stone house, and the privilege of a chair in durbir It is 
to be ho|)ed that Iv will confine hiin> If to his stone house foi 
some m mills to co'n- as sever il irans fionticr wariiors have sworn 
to have his life 

Tlio Transvaal and British Indiana 

Si\ty Bruisli Indians ivcie depoited from the Transvail early 
inMiy Since then thcie have been two more batches of Indian 
deportees from South Afiica Among the %st 60, tiventy five assert 
tint they are South a\(i lean born They complain bitterly th it m 
spite of the assurances of Lord Crewe and Colonel Seely men born 
in South Afiica or long domiciled there should be depoited They 
also complain of the hardships and had accommod ition and food 
on boardship The majority of the Indians liiided piacticdlly 
destitute, their families, lelativcs, and rcsouicts being m the 
colonies. 

Indians and the Colonies 

Theie has recently been presented to Parliament the leport of 
the Indian Emigration Comuiittee, appointed in March, 1909, by 
the Secret oy of St Ue for the Colonies, with the concuirence of 
Loid Moik} riiu object of this committee was to inijuire into 
Ih^ question ot emigration of Indians to the Crown Colonies , and 
in canning out the woik, the commilt e’s libours have b'^en of in 
aiduoas chirictei a\ very luge numbei of witnesses were called 
including some specially summoned to London from India, 
Trill, dad, and M luritius, and the cvidenc? occupies many 
hundieds of printui pagei I'he mam featuic of tlu rcpoit, which 
IS a unanimous one, thcic being no mii.oiil) lepoit, is that the 
committee does not favoui the impoiLilion of Indian (oolies for 
specific terms 01 foi a specific purpose, 01 unless tlu coolus are 
given facilities for settling dovm m the Unitory to which they go 
on the conclusion ol their indeituied period I he lepoit deals 
fully and scpu.atcly with the eondiiions, as alfecting Indian eini 
grations, m each of the Ciown CoUmics, and points out to which ot 
these Indian enugiation is iccomii, ended, and wheie it is icgaided 
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as unsuiuble. In the Utter eat^ory ere included ell the British a 
W est African Colonies which, it is held, are quite unsoited to * 
Indians. In the case of Mauritius, the Committee recommends 
that no further Indians be imported. Tlie supply of Ubour is al- 
ready sufficient, end the islend, is, moreorer, becoming over- 
popuUted. 


The Oonsnmptioa of Drink 


It remains true thet India is, comparatively speaking, an 
abstemious country. Nevertheless, the ominous fact is being conti- 
nually emphasised that the Indian people ere in danger of losing 
this proud distinction in consequence of the spread of Western 
-customs and the removal of traditional restrictions. The figures 
of net revenue from intoxicating liquors were given as follows in 
reply to a recent question in the House of Commons 


Years 

1874-5 

1883-4 

1894-S 

1904- s 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- T0 


£ 

1.561.000 

8.538.000 

3.630.000 

5 . 395.000 

5.631.000 

51835.000 

6.163.000 

6.343.000 

6.717.000 


It is not contended that these alarming figures represent a 
proportionate multiplication in the actual consumption of drink and 
drugs, a considerable part of that increase being doubtless due to 
other causes ; but the fact remains that they do represent a very 
serious growth of intemperance amongst a naturally sober populatian. 
Independent evidence of this is forthcoming from many quarters, 
and it is officially admitted in the Government reports. It is 
difficult to obtain figures for comparison of the actual consump- 
tion of liquor, but, as an illustration, it may be stated that 
in certain distillery areas, where the consumption of country spirit 
five years ago was 6 million gallons, it rose last year to 8J4 millions. 
In the province of Bengal the increase of country liquor distilled 
in five years shown in the official returns was 50 per cent, whereas 
the population only increased a per cent. The quantity of liquor 
imported into India twenty years ago was million gallons ; in 
1908 it was 7 million gallons. 


A ReadlutKm on the Frees Act 

The Bombay Government has recently been obliged to issue 
the following. Resolution in view of the diversity of interpretations 
in the matter of security for old Presses Security should ordi- 
narily be dispensed with when a fresh declaration has to be made 
in respect of an already existing newspaper or press, if it has been 
well-conducted in the past. In exercising the discretion vested in 
them by law. Magistrates should consider all the circumstances of 
each case, the character and antecedents of the persons 111 whose 
names in the new declarations are made, their age, standing, and 
• 
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reputation. The manner in which the presses and newspapers 
have been conducted in the past may be taken as evidence of the 
way in which they are likely to be conducted in future, but in 
deciding whether security should or should not be taken the true 
criterion is the use to which they are likely to be put after the 
fresh declaration." 


The Imperial Oounoil 

The Times of India writes : — “ We have at length finislied with 
the Legislative Councils, and everyone, we imagine, is glad that the * 
last question has been put and the last speech read. The Imperial 
Council has been a great strain on all concerned, from the Eurasian 
reporters, who have been at their wits’ end to know how to cope 
with the mass of oratory, to His Excellency the Viceroy, who 
would have been more than human if he liad managed to keep 
awake half the length of the sessions. The trouble so far has been 
that everyone has been so conscientious. Throughout the dullest 
speeches members have remained in their places with the fidelity 
of Roman sentinels. Happily there are signs that this constant 
attendance, wliich gratifies every bore with a full audience, is being 
relaxed. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has begun to stay 
away with some regularity. A distinguished member of the Govern- 
ment of India retired from one sitting, and was to be seen in an 
ante-room solacing himself with a well-used pipe, and it has been 
noticed that other officials have found a stroll in the corridors more 
soothing than the torrent of verbiage within the Council Chamber. 
Unfortunately, so long as the Viceroy presides over the gathering, 
a general stampede will be impossible, as it would savour of 
disrespect to His Excellency. But if at any time a duly qualified 
Speaker is appointed, there can be no doubt that a library and 
smoke-room for members will become essential, for the ebanrber 
would empty as soon as Mr. Dadabhoy or the learned Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya got on his feet. And this is the only cure for sheer 
boredom. The need of a Speaker with a greater knowledge of pro- 
cedure than a Viceroy ^an spare time to acquire will become mani- 
fest as the novelty of the Council wears off and members begin to 
display more activity. The Viceroy has not been altogether happy 
in his rulings, and if he were called upon to exercise his judgment 
more frequently his position would become trying. It is generally 
agreed that he was wrong when he ruled Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
out of order in the closing debate on the Budget. The undei stand- 
ing was that the final stage was to resemble the old miscellaneous 
debate, and that any topic could be introduced. Yet Mr. Bhupen- 
dranath Basu was called to order for speaking on the partition of 
Bengal, a question which was germane to the Budget, since it 
contains an increased grant for Eastern Bengal and Assam. No one 
desired to have this wearisome and unsettling subject discussed, 
and hence no one was sorry when the Viceroy intervened and 
brought the speech to a pause. But if the matter is considered strictly 
on its merits there can be little doubt that Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
was in order, and on some other occasion a like blunder on the 
part of the Viceroy would cause some unpleasantness." 
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COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

Sea Ftahing 

The prospectus of the Pioneer Fishing and Curing Company, 
Rangoon, has been issued locally. The capital is Rs. a, 00,000 
in shares of Rs. 10, of which Rs. 5 will be called up at once. The 
company has secured two steamers. A Fishing Company is also 
being promoted at Bombay. 

Indian GIms Factoiy 

The prospectus of the Madras Glass Works, Limited, has been 
issued in India. The Company proposes to engage in the manu- 
facture of glassware, an industry for which there is said to be a 
good opening. The imports of glassware are considerable, while 
most of the materials for the manufacture are locally available. 
This will be the third company to attempt the manufacture of glass 
in India. A fourth company is also about to be started in Bombay. 

Proflperotus Rangoon 

Rangoon is fast developing into a prosperous port. Its river- 
side is now lined with long wharves, and often difficulty is ex- 
perienced for a steamer to land its cargo. Merchants are building 
palatial offices of four or five storeys, where formerly stood edifices 
of one or two storeys of no architectural pretensions. The streets 
and houses are lit by electricity in place of kerosene lamps. The 
roads are crowded with vehicular traffic, and motor-cars costing 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 10,000 each are used by the mercantile community, 

OaiHia Oanal 

The boldest scheme of irrigation work ever contemplated in 
Northern India is the suggested Garda Canal, and it will present 
difficulties that will fully tax the ingenuities of engineers to carry 
on the work at any reasonable cost. If the project goes forward 
the head works will probably be at or near Banbassa, and the 
canal will take a westerly course, reaching the Ganges in a length 
of about 160 miles. The alignment crosses ib number of rivers and 
drainage channels in sub-Himalayan country with a fairly steep 
slope necessitating much masonry work at the points where these 
channels have to be negotiated. 

Still Backward in Manufianture 

A correspondent writing to the Nation (London) says The 
latest trade returns ^show that India is still backward from a 
manufacturing point of view. The largest item in manufactured 
exports is contributed by the cotton mills of Bombay and Ahme- 
dabad. Luckily they depend upon Indian cotton, of which the 
last crop was very large. Being unable to make the finer counts, 
the Indian manufacturer exports chiefly to Asiatic nations, where 
Japan is a ke^en competitor. The jute industry is about as large as 
the cotton, and it has a more general export trade, for the gunny 
sacks of Calcutta are found in every part of the world. But the 
trade has been for some time in an unsatisfactory condition, owing 
to the large extension of jute mills, and many owners would be 
glad if a four days’ working week were temporarily adopted. The 
extensive import of manubctured tobacco shows that in spite of 
the attempts to start Swadeshi cigarette factories, makers are 
dependent for their material on foreign sources. It will be in- 
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teresting to learn the effect of doubling the import duty on 
cigarettes. There is said to be enough tobacco land in India, 
skilfully treated, to supply not only India, but an export trade, and 
the same remark applies to sugar, which is imported on a large 
scale. But, then, it has also been said that Devonshire (with in- 
tensive cultivation) could raise enough wheat for England, and 
Scotland with sufficient vineries could provide all our wine. Hence 
the Pioneei^s remark that a great many articles are imported which 
could be made in India must be taken with a pinch of salt. Paper 
is one of these articles, matches are another ; but, then, there is a 
difficulty about obtaining suitable wood. Glass, also, it is thought, 
might be made in India, and, in fact, the Madras Government is 
giving a grant to a newly-started glass factory. Commercially and 
industrially India is sure to progress, so long as it is not hampered 
by tariff wars or internal disturbances. 

Teohnioal fldnoatlon In India 

An Indian correspondent, writing to The Times Engineering 
Supplement says India is, as yet, not sufficiently advanced 
n modern civilization to admit of a large increase in the numbers 
who seek an outlet in the higher branches of technical science. 
The openings which do present themselves are mostly in civil 
engineering, and, though present developments in mining, par- 
ticularly coal mining, have created a demand for mining and 
mechanical engineers, yet the physical circumstances of the 
country render the number of openings, apart from those in 
civil engineering, small. The innate objection of the native of 
India to enter other than Government employment is also a 
serious factor in attempting to devise plans for the advance- 
ment of technical education. The geological formation of India 
and the geographical situation of her colleges are factors of 
great importance in any discussion as to the relative merits of 
different system of education to suit India’s special needs. The 
country is a poor one, when judged by the trade statistics per head 
of her 300,000,000 inhabitants. For the next 50 years at least it 
will not be worth while to provide specialized technical instruc- 
tion in every Presidency in each one of the great sections of 
engineering, for the three main reasons— (i) that India will not 
develop at a sufficiently rapid rate (s) that as specialized instruction 
is at all times an expensive matter, the need of duplication of instruc- 
tion will have to be clearly shown before local governments would 
agree to load themselves with the expenditure necessary ; and 
(3) that the output from the colleges ought not to exceed the 
country’s needs. At the present juncture co-ordination of some kind 
is urgently required, and it would appear that a committee, upon 
which the various great departments, such as Comiqprce and In- 
dustry, Public Works, &c. would be represented, would really best 
meet the existing situation. Bengal is regarded as a district with 
special facilities for technical development, because Calcutta is the 
capital of India, and the greatest trade emporium, and because 
the Gangetic plan is thickly populated. Coal-mining, spinning, 
weaving, and tanning may be instanced as examples. At the time 
of the Delhi Durbar a great exhibition of the arts and crafts of 
India was held, and the results of this most interesting exhibition 
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were published in a book under Government authority. This book;, 
besides being a compendium of arts and crafts for the whole of 
India, is also worthy of study from the statistical point of view. 
Analysis shows that Bengal does not occupy that pride of place in 
regard to arts and rrafts that it should if account be taken of the 
size of its population. Bengal, indeed, stands last but one on 
the list. It IS not easy to account for this fact, which, however, 
must not be overlooked, especially by officials on their first arrival 
in the East. Probably it is an illustration of the influence of 
climate upon character. Bengal has a moist and damp climate, 
while the Punjab is a dryer and colder region, undoubtedly 
tending to produce an individual made of sterner stuff than the 
Bengali. It will be said against this that large engineering and 
other woiks do flourish in the Bengal Presidency, and mecha- 
nical engineering is essentially a profession which demands stamina 
from those who practise it. On the other hand, however, it must 
be remembered that most of these engineering firms are m Euro- 
pean hands, vorked by European capital and with the Euiopean 
^ drive” behind them. No decadent industries can be revived or 
new industiies established unless the cause of decadence be 
removed, and if that cause lie in the essential characteristics of 
the people, it is a mere waste of money to spend it in the attempt. 
Although it is in Bengal that the loudest complaints against 
Government lassitude are iieard, it would appear probable that 
more permanent good would result from efforts in the direction of 
technical education in the western districts than in the eastern, 
owing to the greater adaptability of the population. It ts to the 
western districts that aid should be given if the ancient crafts of 
India are to be preserved. 
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THE NEW IMPERIAL COUNCIL IN INDIA 

1 

Before attempting to review briefly the proceedings of the new 
Imperial Council, the first fruits of the Reform Scheme of 1909, I 
desire to warn your readers tha» whatever estimate may be formed 
of its potential usefulness is altogether subject to the suppression 
of the present sediUous movement, which— whether it be, as many 
hope, merely a transient, superficial agitation, or, as others fear, a 
widMpread, deep*seated conspiracy for the overthrow or paralysis of 
British rule— is unquestionably still the dominant factor in the 
present situation in India. 1 hope later on to deal very fully with 
this grave problem ; but for the present I can only say that there 
appears to be little or no substantial evidence in support of the 
optimism which prevails in certab official circles both here and at 
home. What follows should therefore be read in the light of the 
above important reservation. 

In closing the first Session of the Imperial Council, 
as the Viceroy’s Legislative Council enlarged under last year's 
Reform Scheme is now generally called in contradistinction to the 
enlarged Provincial Councils of the local governments, Lord Minto 
very properly described it as " a memorable Session.” It has been 
even more than that. For better or for worse it has been a memor* 
able event in the history of India, for cautious and tentative as has 
been the attitude of all parties concerned during this first Session, 
and free as it has been from any startling incidents, no one can have 
watched its proceedings without being conscious of the presence 
of a new force of vast potentialities which must tend to modify very 
profoundly the relations between the governors and the governed 
in this great Dependency. 

SOMB OF THK MBMBBRS 

Even to the outward eye the old Council Chamber at Govern* 
ment House has unquestionably presented during these meeting^ a 
very significant spectacle, to which the portrait of Warren Habiings 
over the Viceregal Chair always seemed to add a strange note of 
admiration, llte round table at which the members of the Viceroy’s 
I^islative Council used to gather, with far less of formality, has 
disappeared, and the 59 members of the enlaced Council have 
their appointed seats disposed in a double hemicycle being the 
Chair. They sit for the most part according to provinces, and the 
features, as well as in some cases the dresses, of the Indian members 
show at a glance how representative this new Council really is. 

The tall burly frame of the Kur Sahib of Patiala is only mote 
conspicuous than that of the Maharajah of Burdwan, because the 
former wears the many-folded turban and brocaded dress of bis 
Sikh ancestry, whereas the latter, like most Bengalis of the upper 
classes, has adopted the much more commonplace broadcloth of the 
West. The bold, hawk-like features of Malik Umar Hyat Khan 
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of Tiwana in the Punjab are as characteristic of the fighting Pathan 
from the North as are the Rajah of Mahmudabad’s more delicate 
features of the Mahomedan aristocracy of the erstwhile kingdom of 
Oudh. The white swadeshi garments affected by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya from the United Provinces— who opened thd last 
meeting of the Indian National Congress at Lahore with a presi- 
dential address which lasted for two hours and a quarter, 
and wound up with an apology for its brevity on the 
ground that he had had no time to prepare it— testify, at any rate 
more loudly to the sternness of his patriotic convictions than the 
equally swadeM homespun, cut at least in European fashion, of 
another advanced” politician, Mr. Bhupendranath Bose of 
Bengal. More worthy of attention is the keen, refined, and intel- 
lectual face of Mr. G. K. Ghokale, the Deccani Brahmin with the 
Mahratta cap, who has been sent up from the Bombay Presidency 
to represent one of the most powerful political forces in India— 
the ruling caste of the last dominant race before the advent of the 
Briiish Raj. The red fez worn by the majority of Mahomedan 
members shows that their community has certainly not failed in 
this instance to secure the generous measure of representation 
which Lord Minto spontaneously promised to them three years 
ago at Simla. The peculiar glazed black head-dress of the Parsee 
and the silk kerchief of the Burman in turn indicate the racial 
catholicity of the assembly in which Sir Sassoon David, of Bombay, 
worthily represents, by his authority as a financier, the small Jewish 
community of India. 

Rbpresentation of Classes 

Nor are the different interests and classes less adequately 
represented than the different races and dreeds. Besides the great 
teriitonal magnates of whom I have already mentioned two or three 
by name, there are not a few other well-known representatives of 
the landed interests which, in a country like India where agriculture 
is still the greatest of all national industries, have a special claim 
to respectful hearing, even though they have hitherto for the most 
part held aloof from the fashionable methods of political agitation. 
There is indeed a good deal of disappointment among the urban 
professional classes, in whose eyes a Western education— or rather 
education on what are, often quite erroneously, conceived to be 
Western lines— should apparently constitute the one indispensable 
qualification for public life. But they too have secured no incon. 
siderable number of seats, and if the voice of the Indian Nationa 1 
Congress does not predominate it has certainly not been reduced 
to silence. 

The only classes which have no direct representatives in the 
new Council are the scores of millions of humble toilers which are 
known as the depressed classes” and though qutie unaccountably 
the vast majjprity of them go to swell the numbers of the Hindu 
population of India in the census, are regarded as untouchable” by 
all the higher Hindu castes. There can be no stranger anomaly 
than the claim of the high-caste Hindu Politician to ** represent” 
the interests of those with whom he is debarred from all contact, 
for by their mere touch— nay, by the passing of their very shadow— 
he holds himself to be “polluted.” No doubt a few of the more 
enlightened leaders are beginning to recognize this anomaly, but 
the movement for raising the “ depressed classes” will have to over- 
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come tremendous difficulties before it can make any appreciable 
headway against the accumulated pressure of social and religious 
traditions handed down from remote ages. For a long time to come 
the “ depressed classes" will probably find, as in the past, their 
truest friends and best qualified representatives among the European 
members of Council, who, just because they are aliens, are free from 
all the influences, whether of interest or of prejudice, which tend to 
divide Hindu society into so many water-tight compartments. Let 
any one who has any doubts on this point lead some of the docu- 
ments published in tire Blue-books on the reforms— petitions from 
low-castc communities imploring Government not to commit the 
defence of their interests to the Hindu Brahmin, but to continue 
to them the direct and unselfish protection which they have hitherto 
enjoyed at the hands of British administrators. 

The Speeches and discussions 

Doubts were freely expressed among Englishmen befor the 
meetings of the new Councils as to the competence of the Anglo- 
Indian officials for the novel duties allotted to them in these assem- 
blies. It was argued, not unreasonably, that men who had never 
been trained or accustomed to take part in public discussions might 
find themselves at a disadvantage in controversial encounters with 
the quick-witted Hindu politician. It is generally admitted now 
that the first Session, at any rate, of the Imperial Council has by no 
means justified any such apprehensions. Not a few official members, 
it is true, were inclined at first to rely exclusively upon their written 
notes, and there has been indeed from beginning to end but little 
room for the rapid thrust and skilled parry of debate to which we 
aie accustomed at Westminster. Most of the Indian members 
themselves had carefully prepared their speeches beforehand, and 
read fhem out from typed or even printed drafts before them. In 
many cases the speeches had been communicated two or three 
days ahead to the Press, and sometimes a speech was printed and 
commented upon in the favoured organ of some honourable 
member, though he had ultimately changed his mind and preserved 
silence without, however, informing the editor of the fact, or, again, 
it was published without the interruptions and calls to order which 
had compelled the orator to drop out some of his most cherished 
periods. As it was the custom for Indian members to communicate 
also to the departments immediately concerned the gist of the 
remarks which they proposed to make, the official members were 
tempted at first to frame their replies on similar lines and to read 
out elaborate statements bristling with figures, which would have 
been much more suitable for circulation as printed minutes. But 
gradually many of them took courage and showed that they could 
speak easily and simply, and quite as effectively as most of the 
Indian members. 

Indeed, one of the best speeches of this kind was that delivered 
on the last day but one of the session by Mr. P. C. L^bn, a nomin- 
ated member for Eastern Bengal, in reply to the fervid oration of 
Mr. Bhupendranath Bose on the threadbare topic of Partition. On 
this, as on other occasions, the florid style of eloquence cultivated 
by the leaders of the Indian National Congress fell distinctly flat 
in the calmer atmosphere of the Council room, as indeed 
Mr. Gokhale warned some of his fiiends it was bound to do. Diii> 
ing the last two days discussion was allowed, somewhat needlessly 
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undei the new rules, to roam at large over all manner of irrelevant 
subjects, but on this occasion it served at least one useful purpose. 
The question of the Partition of Bengal must now, one would 
think, have received its quietus^ for two excellent speeches, delivered 
with much simple force by Maulvi Syed Shams-ul-Huda, Mabo- 
medan member for Eastern Bengal, and by Mr. Maxhar-ul-Haq, 
another Mahomedan who sits for Bengal, completed the discom- 
fiture which poor Mr. Bose had already experienced at Mr. Lyon’s 
hands. 

Prbvalencs of Good Feeling 

In spite of wide divergences of views, the proceedings of the 
session were generally dignified, sometimes even to the verge of 
dullness, and with one or two exceptions they were marked by good 
feeling on all sides. It would be unfair not to give to Mr. Gokhale 
his full share of credit for this happy result. Though often an 
unrelenting critic of the Administration, he struck from the first a 
note of studied moderation and restraint to which most of his 
political friends attuned their utterances. He naturally assumed 
the functions of the leader of his Majesty’s Opposition, and he 
discharged them, not only with the ability which every one expected 
of him, but with the urbanity and self-restraint of a man conscious 
of his responsibilities as well as of his powers. His was, amongst 
the Indian members, not only the master mind, but the dominant 
personality. The European members, on the other hand, showed 
themselves invariably courteous and good tempered, and not a few 
awkward corners were turned by a little good-humoured banter. 
Nor was it unusual to see the Englishman come and sit down by 
the side of the Indian member to whose indictment he had just 
been replying, and in friendly conversation take all persona)^ sting 
out of the controversy. 

As Lord Minto aptly put it, the Council room has brought 
people together. Official and non-official members have met each 
other. The official wall which of necessity to some extent separated 
them has been broken down. They have talked over many things 
together.” From this point of view, if future sessions fulfil the 
promise of the first one, the Imi^rial Council may grow into a 
potent instrument for good, and introduce a permanent improve- 
ment in the relations between the Indian peoples and the Govern- 
ment of India. How far it will tend to promote confidence in the 
Impel ial Government and to strengthen the ties which unite India 
to the Empire is quite another question, which I must reserve for a 
further letter. 

II 

I concluded a previous letter by stating that, whilst the indica- 
tions of the first Session justify the hope that the Imperial Council 
will tend to improve the relations between the official classes and 
the peoples o# India, the ultimate influence of this larger representa- 
tion of Indian interests upon the relations of India with Groat 
Britain was a question which I reserved for a further letter. In one 
important direction it may prove fertile in surprises. 

^ Nothing has as yet struck me more in the course of my present 
visit to India than the prominence which is being given by almost 
all classes to economic questions. In the Central Provinces, in 
the United Provinces, in the Punjab, and here in Calcutta I have 
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conversed during the last six weeks with representative Indians of 
various creeds and classes and political opinions. Not a single 
one of them but has laid stress upon the urgency of developing 
the commercial and industrial resources of India. Some see in 
that direction the real panacea for unrest," which, they contend, 
can only be allayed by diverting the activities of Young India 
from the mischievous field of politics into new and more healthy 
channels. Others approach the question on stricter economic 
grounds, and urge the absolute necessity of creating new sources 
of revenue to meet the increasing expenditure of the State— ex- 
penditure which is bound to go on increasing if we are to fulfil 
our most elementary duties towards the Indians themselves. Others, 
again, who do not claim to be anything more than intelligent 
utilitarians, are equally urg^t in defence of what they regard as an 
indisputably sound ** business propositions." But all, whether 
Hindus or Mahomedans, Parsees or Europeans, Bengalees or 
Punjabis, conservative, or ** moderate, " or ^'advanced," are agreed 
that India ha8*a right to demand the co-operation and generous 
support of her rulers, both here and at home, in a much more 
vigorous policy of economic development than has hitherto been 
pursued. The vehemence and universality of this claim constitute 
an entirely new depatture since I was last in India four years ago. 
1 am aware that for a long time {^st the economic grievances of 
India have formed part of the National Congress platform, but the 
subject was generally handled in a somewhat academic fashion 
or as a peg on which to hang the usual diatribes concerning the 
drain. " Moreover, the politicians were apt very often to weaken 
their case by professing at the same time, in deference perhaps to 
their sympathisers at Westminster, an invincible faith in the 
doctiines of Free Trade. I'hey, at any rate, entirely subordinated 
their economics to their politics. Even if they wished to do the 
same now, they could no longer afford to do so without jeopardizing 
their influence. 

Fiscal Independence 

This new tendency has asserted itself at every turn during the 
first Session of the Imperial Council. With the exception perhaps 
of the debates on the Press Bill and on the position of the British 
Indians in South Africa, it is upon the economic aspects of every 
question under discussion that attention has been chiefly concen- 
trated. It is in fact remarkable how little has been heard in the 
course of the Session about the political aspirations of the Indian 
peoples, and how much about their economic aspirations. In the 
debates directly devoted to the Budget, as well as in others dealing 
primarily with education, with public works, with sanitation, points 
have been repeatedly raised and pressed which, ditectly or indirectly, 
effect the whole economic relationship between India and the 
metropolis. Criticisms of the Budget would probably have been 
far more outspoken than they actually were if the more militant 
Indian politicians had not been naturally reluctant to embarrass 
the Imperial Government in the very first Session of a Council 
which owes its existence to that Government. For Indian politicians 
are kept much so well informed as to what is going on at Whitehall 
not to be aware that the Budget submitted to Council was not the 
Budpiet originally prepared by the Government of India, but quite 
a different Budget amendiki to suit the economic views of the 
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Imperial Government. Even in far Lahore some Indian gentlemen 
expressed their views very freely to me on the subject. Moreoveri 
as the Session advanced, honourable members began to shake 
off to some extent the restraint which they had placed upon them- 
selves at first. In the course of a debate on technical educatipn, 
one of the advanced” members, Pandit Malaviya, openly charged 
Government with having in the past dgstioyed the native industries 
of India under the selfish pressure of British industrial interests 
and with refusing at the present day, in obedience to the same 
behests, to do anything to revive them. The Pandit's bitterness 
found little or no echo in the Council Chamber, but the common 
burden of many other speeches, absolutely unexceptionable in 
tone and substance, was that the Government of India had repeated- 
ly failed in the past to protect the financial, commercial, and 
industrial interests of India against selfish or at any rate narrow 
considerations of purely British interests, and that in future quite 
another attitude will have to be adopted if the Imperial Council 
is allowed to fulfil its appointed purpose as the interpreter of Indian 
opinion and Indian desires. Finally, during the last debate one 
honourable member spoke out the real mind of almost every one 
of his colleagues in no uncertain terms and with evident refcreuce 
to the new Indian Budget : — 

We regret [ Mr. Dadhabhoi said ] the absence of fiscal autonomy 
for India and the limitations under which this Governisent has to 
frame its industrial policy. We regret Government cannot at once 
give the country a Protective tariff. However excellent Free 
Trade may be for a country in an advanced stage of industrial 
development, Protection is necessary for the success of infant 
industries. . . . Even for a small import duty of 3)^ per cent, 
on cotton ^oods a countervailing excise duty upon native manu- 
factures is imposed, in disregard of Indian public opinion, and the 
latest pronouncement of the Secretary of State has dispelled all our 
expectations of the righting of this wrong. 

New Lines of Cleavagp 

The solemn warnings uttered not only by the Finance Member, 
Sir Fleetwood Wilson, but by the Viceroy himself, with regard to 
the growth of public expenditure and the necessity of retrenchment 
will serve only to accentuate this new demand for greater fiscal 
independence, which may very rapidly overshadow all purely 
political issues, or at least lead to entirely new lines of political 
cleavage. Radical politicians at Westminster may be ready enough 
to make graceful concessions to the political aspirations of Young 
India, for such concessions cost them nothing at all. Having 
DO personal concern with the administration of India, they are able 
to earn a very cheap popularity by pressing the claims of the Indians 
to a larger share in the government of their own country. But their 
position mayjbe a very different one when they are asked to allow 
the natural conclusions to be drawn from the very premises they 
have themselves endorsed. Will they be prepared to say that 
India must be governed according to Indian ideas when the 
representatives of Indian opinion begin to claim with far greater 
unanimity than any mere political aspirations have hitherto com- 
manded that Great Britain must cease to practise a cheap philan- 
thropy in such matters as the opium traffic at the sole expense 
of the Indian taxpayer, that the Government of India must at least 
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be allowed to give j^reference to Indian industries in its own 
contracts instead of being compelled, as is often the case at presenti 
to place its orders at home for the benefit of British industries, 
and, finally,^ that in fiscal matters India must be free to act in 
accordance not with British but with Indian ideas of what is best 
for herself ? With regard, moreover, to many of these questions, 
Anglo-Indian official opinion will be far more closely in sympathy 
with native opinion than on purely administrative questions, and 
the opponents of yesterday may very well become the allies of 
to-morrow against the party which has hitherto claimed a monopoly 
of British symfiathy with Indian aspirations. 

The intrinsic merits or demerits of Protection and Free Trade 
are beside the point. Those who ar|j;ue that in matters of adminis- 
tration mere efficiency is of less importance than the enlisting of 
the co-operation of Indian public opinion, are debarred from 
contending that in economic questions the same Indian public 
opinion, only far more active and more unanimous, should be 
subordinated to mere soundness of British doctrine. 

I shall have occasion later on to refer in greater detail to these 
matters, but even in the most superficial survey of the first Session 
of the Imperial Council it is necessary to direct attention to what 
has been perhaps the most significant feature in its proceedings. 

in 

There are one or two further points of some importance with 
regard to the practical working of the new Imperial Council with 
which I had not time to deal in my previous articles. 

Needless to say that amongst the Indian members it was the 
politician, and especially the more advanced politician, who 
figured most prominently in the discussions. The more conserva- 
tive Indians were usually content to listen with more or less 
visible signs of weariness to the facile and sometimes painfully 
long-winded eloquence of their colleagues. When they did inter- 
vene, however, their speeches were usually short and none the less 
effective. In most of the division that were taken they supported 
the Government, and in no single instance was the Government 
majority hard pressed. The majority in support of any resolution 
resisted by Government never reached 20, and generally fiuctuated 
somewhere between 16 and 20. The only resolution which would 
have certainly combined all the native members in support of it 
was Mr. Gokhale’s resolution with regard to the position of British 
Indians in South Africa, but as it was accepted by Government it 
was passed nem, con, without a division. 

Some Practical Drawbacks 

That in these circumstances the official members who are at 
the same time heads of the most important administrative and 
executive departments should be kept in constant attendance during 
debates in which many of them are not in any way directly con- 
cerned, and that they should thus be detained in Calcutta at a 
season when their presence would be far more useful elsewhere, cons- 
titutes one of the most serious of the many practical drawbacks of 
the new system for which a remedy will have to be found. It is as 
if not only the Parliamentary representatives but the permanent 
officials of our own great public departments were expected to sit 
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through the debates in the House of Commons, without eten the 
facilities which the private rooms of Ministers, the library, and the 
smoking rooms at Westminster afford for quiet intervals of work 
between the division bells. Nor is that all. The Council has been 
in session during the very months of the short cold weather," 
when it is customary and alone practicable for heads of depart* 
ments to undertake their annual tours of inspection. The nducth 
ad adturdum is surely reached in the case of the Commander-in* 
Chief and the Chief of the Staff. Though the Imperial Council is 
itself debarred from dealing with Army questions, they could be 
seen any day sitting through the debates merely because their votes 
might conceivably be required to maintain the official majority, and, 
except for one or two short excursions in the intervals between the 
meetings of the Council, they vfere tied to Calcutta when they 
ought to have been travelling about the country and inspecting the 
troops. Yet it is generally admitted that at no period since the 
Mutiny has it been more important for the Commander-in-Chief to 
maintain the closest possible contact with the native army—- 
especially when the Commander-in-Chief is as popular with the 
Indian soldier as Sir O’Moore Creagh. 

Another obvious drawback of the present arrangements is the 
inconvenience to which members of Council from the provinces are 
subjected by the irregular intervals at which the Council actually 
sits. Either they must waste their time at Calcutta during the inter- 
vals to the detriment of their interests at home, or they must 

spend days in railway carriages rushing backwards and forwards 

from their homes to the capital, for in this country of magni- 
ficent distances there are few journeys that take less than 24 

hours, and from Calcutta, for instance, either to Madras or to 

Bombay takes the best part of 48 hours. Unless arrangements 
are remodelled so as to enable the Council to transact its business, 
whether in piena or in committee, either in one session or in 
two short sessions, but in any case continuously, many of its 
most valuable members, who have important business of their 
own which they cannot afford to neglect, will cease to attend, 
and the Council will not only lose much of the representative 
character, which is one of its best features at present, but will 
fall inevitably under the preponderating influence of the profes- 
sional politician. In hhi closing speech Lord Minto outlined 
a scheme which would in some measure meet this difficulty, but it 
is doubtful whether it will prove by any means adeq[uate. 

Another point which requires consideration is whether it is 
desirable for the Viceroy to preside himself over the deliberations 
of the Council. Even if he could properly afford the time for it, 
it seems hardly expedient that the immediate representative of the 
King-Emperor should be drawn into the arena of public controversies. 
Proceedings are bound to grow more and more contentious, and 
delicate questfons of procedure ' will arise and have to be settled 
from the chair. These are all matters in which the Viceroy should 
not be committed to the premature exercise, on the spur of the 
moment, of his supreme authority. 

ThB RrPORTIKQ of THB DEBATES 

One of the chief purposes which the creation of the new Councils 
is intended to achieve is that of enlightening Indian opinion 
throughout the country by means of the enlarged opportunities 
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given for the discussion of public affairs. But that purpose will 
be defeated unless the discussions receive adequate publicity. 
They certainly did not do so during the recent session. Not only 
is the art of gallery-reporting still in its infancy, but many of the 
Indian newgpapers have still to learn that “ it is not cricket ” to 
report only the speeches of their political friends and to omit or 
compress into a few lines the speeches of their adversaries. A 
glaring instance of this shortcoming was afforded the other day by 
the Btngalee. The Nationalist organ published Mr. Bupendra 
Nath Bose’s speech on the partition of Bengal in extenso^ as he had 
intended to deliver it, without taking the slightest notice of the fact 
ttiat he was repeatedly called to order by the Viceroy and had in 
consequence to drop out whole passages of the oration, and it pub- 
lished practically nothing else— though perhaps no other indictment 
of the Government during the whole session was more succdksfully 
refuted, both by the official spokesman, Mr. Lyon, and by other 
Indian members. 

Apart, however, from any such deliberate unfairness, the 
communication of speeches in advance to the Press should be 
strenuously discountenanced. Many official members showed that 
they could perfectly well dispense with the doubtful advantage of 
knowing beforehand exactly what their critics were going to say 
and if once this practice is stopped newspapers, relieved from the 
temptation of giving undue preference to easy "copy,” will learn to 
cultivate and to rely upon more legitimate methods of reporting. 
It is to be hoped also that the Gazette of India^ which published the 
official verbatim reports, will not in future lag so far behind the 
actual proceedings. — (The special correspondent of the Times^ 
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No problem in India has, in these times, given more genuine 
cause for anxiety and disquietude than that occasioned by the 
growth of a spirit which, setting aside all concrete issues and con- 
troversies, has developed into a mere antagonism of race ; nor can 
it for a moment be doubted that this is what is actually occurring 
in certain parts of India to-day. One of the most significant 
points about the anarchical movement in that country has been 
the absence, to all outward view, of any other consideration than 
this ; the victims selected from amongst English officials having 
been, in nearly every case, men conspicuous for precisely those 
qualities which, one would have thought, might have saved them 
even from the attacks of a murderous fanaticism — men who, in 
their general conception of their duties and in their relations with 
Indians, stood for the highest and most generous traditions of 
their race. And this gloomy and disturbing thou|ht must have 
been particularly borne in upon many by a deed which— to select 
only one instance — is under trial at this moment in Bombay, The 
late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson of the Bombay Civil Service, belonged, 
from every point of view, to a class which, as everybody hoped, 
was peculiarly fitted to guide affairs through the present somewhat 
acute crisis to a satisfactory and progressive settlement. This is 
a class which is slowly becoming more numerous every year, and 
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which compriBes all the best English thought in connection with 
India ; a clasSi namely, which while fully alive to its responsi- 
bilities, is yet capable of adaptation lo a changing environment, 
starts with no congenital antipathy to India or the Indian people, 
but rather seeks to make itself acquainted with all tliat is best, 
most interesting, and most deserving of sympathy in both, and 
looks upon Indian aspirations as a natural and healthy growth 
which, although the process be one of infinite difficulty and com- 
plexity, must needs be fostered, encouraged, and guided towards 
an ultimate realisation by those in whose hands the destinies of 
the country have been placed. To this class, it may be said, 
belongs every Englishman, official or unofficial, who has a higher 
conception of the duties of Empire than that of mere dominance 
or exploitation, and who recognises that, in the last resort, the 
truest tribute to British rule will be the progress, prosperity, 
and happiness of the India which Englishmen have helped to 
build up. 

If, then, this class is to be rejected by the consciousness of 
India, and if tliose who belong to it are to be considered enemies 
of the country, it must be confessed that there remains obviously 
no hope of ever arriving at a settlement of current problems. The 
two races must drift further and further into antagonism and the 
future of India is one to which no man, who is temperamentally 
opposed to everything like racial feeling and to a reign of force and 
violence, can look forward without the deepest apprehension and 
a feeling of keen disappointment that, after so many decades, 
things should have come to this. Liberalism becomes mere 
weaki^ss, and the whole controversy descends to a primitive and 
uninspiring level. Still worse, perhaps, for many-— all the hopes 
which they had entertained of the Indian people, their confidence 
in the purity of Indian ideals, and their sympathy for the birth- 
pangs of a nation in the making, have reluctantly to be given up. 
Their vision of ordered progress and emancipation, of increasing 
co-operation and of mutual respect and goodwill, is shattered, and 
only the dreariest of actualities takes its place. 

Such, it must be assumed, were the feelings of many when 
they read about the outrage referred to above : and especially of 
those who had known anything p)ersonally of its victim and of the 
way in which, throughout his career, he had set himself to the 
accomplishment of his duties. The mere fact that the deceased 
officer was held in the highest respect by all classes of people and 
was genuinely liked by all who had occasion to have dealings with 
him, caused his death, at the hands of an Indian, to come as a 
peculiar shock and to have about it a sinister suggestion heightened 
by the known facts of his efficiency and popularity. 

In circumstances like these, optimism of any kind becomes 
truly difficuk. So difficult, in fact, does it become that it is only 
by a conscious effort that the mind "can be restrained from falling 
into an attitude which, if it ever became general, would be fatal 
to all hope of progress and amelioration in connection with Indian 
affairs. And it is precisely because of this great danger — the 
greater because it is so natural — that I wish, in the following few 
pages, to emphasise another aspect of things which, under existing 
conditions, may tend to pass almost unnoticed'; to refer, that is, not 
to what in these times makes for pessimism but to what, to the 
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careful and impartial observer, gives cause for confidence and 
hope* And in tliis we shall be guided purely by personal observa- 
tion and experience, well knowing that in all things connected 
with India, it is impossible to make absolute statements or to pass 
outside the limited area of life and thought in which one happens 
to have been placed. 

Speaking generally, the great danger of the present time lies 
precisely in the amount of apparently conclusive evidence, afforded 
by certain recent developments, of the existence in India of a 
widely spread and wholly unreasoning racial hatred, the natural 
expression of which is in crime and outrage. I'hat such a feeling 
exists in certain places cannot be denied. Nor can it be denied, 
as has already been said, that it constitutes the gravest of all 
dangers in India and that, if it continues to develop, it must render 
the problem of that country quite insoluble. 

But it would be a profound injustice to the Indian people, as a 
whole, to assume that such a feeling is either natural to the Indian 
temperament or is in any way representative of the consciousness 
of the race. The experience of Englishmen in India is sufficient 
to prove the opposite* No man can be for long in that country 
without noticing the remarkable absence of insistence upon 
elemental considerations of race ; and that these should have come 
into prominence of late with a certain section of Indian thought 
must be taken rather as a complete subversion of the normal 
condition of things than as indicative in any way either of the 
general Indian attitude or of the probable future developments of 
the problem of India. And it be^mes more than ever necessary 
to insist upon this in view of the fact that amongst those un- 
acquainted with India everything has tended of late to generate 
another opinion. 

Such an opinion, though perfectly natural in the dreum- 
stances, cannot but do harm, in so far as it does injustice ; and for 
this reason it should be guarded against. For the justice icquired 
of the Englishman in connexion with India is not merely a matter 
of the mechanical justice of the law courts. It is rather a general 
justice of attitude in all things. And one aspect of this will 
consist in a careful discrimination between good and bad and an 
avoidance of generalised condemnations. This is perhaps easier 
for those in actual contact with Indian affairs. But it is by no 
means easy for those at a distance. The kind of hasty generalisa- 
tion referred to u natural in view of the absence, amongst English 
people in general, of any detailed knowledge about India, its 
people, and its problems : and it is more ready made in proportion 
to that ignorance. There can be little doubt, indeed, that tlie 
majority of home-dwelling English people, when they think of 
India, have their thoughts unconsciously coloured by vague 
memories of the Mutiny and, in these latter days, by the kind 
of things in which the daily Press finds, apparently, th^ only items 
of Indian news worth reporting. We live in an age when 
sensation and striking interest are the qualities chiefly demanded 
of our newspapers. And so it has come about that whatever there 
is of anarchy or sedition in our Indian Empire is duly reported, 
while nearly everything else is left out of account. The result of this 
has been undoubtedly that the intellectual and emotional contact 
of England with India has in recent years been narrowed down to 
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the finest point— and that point of such a nature as is scarcely 
likely to promote feelings of friendliness or goodwill towards 
Indians as a race. This in turn sets up, as time goes on, an 
altogether unfortunate thought-atmosphere, which enters per- 
ceptibly into most discussions of Indian affairs. The new spirit 
in India is too often accepted at its lowest valuation and^ comes to 
be thought of, at a distance, merely as the artificial agitation of a 
few selfish and designing men, and as having nothing to do with 
a genuine patriotism or with a real awakening of the higher 
qualities of the Indian nature. Thus every further development 
of the movement tends only to increase the feeling of antipathy 
and resentment towards it. If it has to be met, and if those who 
are in first-hand contact with it accept it in a more liberal spirit, 
such action hardly ever carries with it the emotional assent of the 
majority of people at home. It is at best looked upon as a kind of 
disagreeable necessity, as something dictated by policy rather 
than by a genuine liberalism : and if, in the midst of all this, 
something occurs, like one or two recent happenings to reconfirm 
an already existing apprehension and dislike, there follows almost 
inevitably a strong revulsion of feeling right away from any line 
of progress and adaptation which might suggest itself to respon- 
sible persons in India as right and necessary. 

Now a feeling like this, however excusable it may be, has an 
unfortunate result. It is noted in India and comes to be accepted 
by large numbers of educated Indians as the representative feeling 
of the race. And this in turn giv;ps rise to a conviction, which has 
produced half the Extremism that there is in India — the con- 
viction namely that English opinion as a whole is out of sympathy 
with Indian ideals, is incapable either of understanding them or 
of giving them a fair hearing, and so is a factor from which 
nothing is to be hoped. From this emerges the belief that the 
only course open to Indians is that of pressure and agitation ; and 
out of the latter is rapidly generated that friction which, in some 
cases, has developed into an irreconcilable race-hatred The 
objectifications of such a hatred tend in due course to strengthen 
the original feeling, upon which they are largely a reaction ; and 
so things go on from bad to worse, causes generating effects, and 
these effects reconfirming the causes. 

The history of the Indian movement has been to an appreciable 
extent of this nature. Suspicion has bred suspicion, hasty 
judgments have produced hasty judgments, and in this way things 
have in many places arrived at a purely artificial state of com- 
plication which has little to do either with the English or the 
Indian character as they really are. And the true problem of the 
future must consist in gradually unravelling this tangled skein and 
reducing things to a condition of normal and natural simplicity. 

One way of doing this is certainly to turn the attention to what 
is best rather than what is worst in India. Instead of Sporadic 
outrages we should note rather the remarkable racial tolerance 
shown for so long by the people of India, the spirit of friendliness 
and hospitality which an Englishman may everywhere meet in 
that country, and the ready allowances made for the many funda- 
mental differences of habit, temperament, and outlook upon life 
which separate the European from the Oriental. We should, 
moreover, note, and give due acknowledgment to the growing 
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spirit of unselfishness and pubic service, the high ideals and the 
honest self-criticism and efforts at internal ^ reform, which are, all 
over India to-day, among the accompaniments of the new move- 
ment ; and we should not be blind to the many difficulties which a 
people uneducated in self-help must necessarily feel when it is, 
of a sudden, stirred with a host of new instincts and is irresistibly 
compelled to formulate its whole being anew. To judge in this 
way is no mere sentimentalism : it is rather an essential condition 
of justice. For of the two opposite types of judgment the kindlier 
and more human is far more likely to approach nearer to the truth. 

It confirms, moreover, the experience of those who have been 
in the closest touch with Indian thought and feeling. It is the 
opinion of not a few men who possess such experience that the 
existing racial feeling in India is, except in a definite class of cases, 
due to accidental and contributory causes rather than to any deep- 
seated antipathy to the Englishman as such ; that it arises, th«'it 
is to say, out of a conflict of another kind and is not the cause of 
this conflict ; and that as this controversy finds settlement the 
racial tension which accompanied it will naturally disappear. 
That this is a point of enormous importance is clear at once, for 
were considerations of mere race at any time to become of primary 
weight, the problem could obviously never find solution. 

Anyone who has taken the trouble to ascertain the attitude of 
educated Indians towards the problems of the times will, we 
think, have discovered that there are certain fundamental diffi- 
culties which are responsible for much of the ill-feeling which 
exists to-day. Some of these are circumstantial, others are psycho- 
logi(*al. Taken together, they account for many of the misunder- 
standings and many of the harsh and hasty judgments which have 
of late been not infrequent on both sides. They are concerned not 
so much with actual political controversies as with the atmosphere 
in which those controversies have at present to be worked out, 
and so, in connection with a problem which is so largely psycho- 
logical, are worth considering. 

Racial feeling, it may be said, is, in many of the forms in which 
it has grown up in India to-day, largely the product of one or other 
of the following circumstances, for which no particular race or 
party but the general disposition of things in that country is 
responsible. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt that on the Indian side 
a regular thought-structure has, owing to the very nature of the 
case, been allowed to build itself up during the past decade or so, 
and that this, so long as it remains, must continue to dominate a 
large class of minds. It is within this emotional and intellectual 
atmosphere that great numbers of educated Indians habitually 
dwell. It is due simply to the fact that the educated classes, 
being naturally on the side of change imd development, have 
insensibly come to range themselves in a kind of general opposi- 
tion, not in the first instance malignant or in any way racial, but 
similar to that which one party in conventional political life 
adopts^ towards the party in power. Out of this very normal 
condition of things, however, has developed a psychological result 
altogether out of proportion to the original design. For this 
solidified opposition has led to the almost exclusive insistence in 
the Indian political Press upon the mistakes, shortcomings, and 
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inequalities of British rule. Nine out of ten Indians only read 
tbeii own newspapers, and consequently nine out of ten have this 
side of the matter habitually presented to them. The other aspect 
tends to remain in the shade, the presumption being, one must 
suppose, that an opposition does not wish to weaken its cause 
by emphasising the virtues of the other side, no matter how 
striking or how numerous these may be. It is not its business ; its 
own task being to criticise and to promote the cause of change. 
It is true that in many Indian newspapers we find a remaikable 
fairness of outlook and an impartial discussion of current contro- 
versies. But such papers appeal rather to the more thoughtful 
and intellectual of Indian readeis and do not exercise or atteimpt 
any kind of emotional appeal. So far as the student population 
are concerned, and so far (in a larger sphere) as touches the growing 
idealism of India in these times, it may be safely hazarded that 
the view of contemporary problems which is day by day, or week 
by week, presented to them is exclusively that of a recognised 
opposition. And in this way, not unnaturally, has grown up and 
developed what we may call a ‘ generalised judgment ’ of the 
whole relationshi() between England and India, most unflattering 
to the former and calculated in course of time to inspire somewhat 
bitter and resentful feelings. 

Now, to anyone who has been in contact with educated 
India in these times, one^ fact becomes speedily apparent in 
connexion with this— and it is a fact of the profoundest impor- 
tance. It is soon seen by experience that this opposition has little 
reference to the concrete Englishman or to the concrete relation- 
ship ^tween the races. Bring the extremist writer and the 
official Englishman into personal contact, enable them to meet, 
substitute a human relitionship for an abstract relationship, and, 
if things are at all normal, they will get on admirably together 
and possibly become the best of friends. It is the abstract 
relationship, the abstract Englishman, that are detestable to many 
Indians in these days. It is the idea of British rule, as contrasted 
with and opposed to the idea of self-government, which makes the 
aspiring Indian patript the enemy of the former. 

And here two facts must be remembered. The first is that the 
Indian mind is naturally deductive. It thinks normally from 
universals to particulars, from the ideal to the concrete ; and so 
when, owing to a variety of contributory circumstances, the 
Indian consciousness has become revitalised, it has been quickened, 
so to speak, at the ideal end. What has happened in Itidia has 
not been a gradual inductive widening out from smaller to greater— 
that formula of steady progress which the English mind has always 
set up for the country— but rather the awakening of an ideal in 
India, stupendous in its implications and carrying with it all the 
idealism, the romanticism, and the psychological cravings of an 
intensely ideaKstic race. 'Hiis is a phenomenon which those who 
have studied Indian thought, and particularly the spiritual and 
philosophical thought of the race, might have predicted. AH 
through history, the Indian mind has tackled the problem of life 
deductively. The sages af the past saw intuitively, and then applied 
what they saw, the ancient Aryan polity, with its elaborately woiked 
out metaphysical reference, being a striking aqd familiar instance 
of this. This directivity of mind is, perhaps, a quality peculiar to 
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Asiatic, as opposed to European, thought ; and in all questions 
connected with the mutual relationship and reciprocal influence of 
East and West is one of basic importance. In the case of the 
Indian ideal, it is at the root of many apparent puzzles and contra- 
dictions j and those who wish to understand exactly how the 
awakened consciousness in India is working in these times, will 
obtun^ a clearer insight into the whole dualism of England and 
India if they realise that, whereas the Western mind considers the 
whole problem of the country inductively, the Eastern mind, as a 
rule— and especially where the new idealism is keenest — starts with 
its large ideal ; and the problem becomes for it that of bringing the 
ideal down into actualization amid the apparently antagonistic 
conditions of to-day. 

The tiiain point, however, is that, having started at this end, 
the Indian political consciousness is still in a large measure in the 
region of ideals. Its emphasis, from the point of view of con- 
structive development, is normally, rather on the end to be 
aciiieved, the abstract India of its dreams, than on the steps- 
slow, it may be, practical and pedestrian— which are l^ically 
necessary for its achievement. And consequently there is, just 
now, every reason for the abstract Englishman, or for British rule 
in the abstract, to be given a reality and an importance which they 
do not deserve ; and, while this lasts, the period of violent anta- 
gonism, on the plane of ideas, and of a fundamental incompati- 
bility between two contrary propositions — British rule and Indian 
autonomy — cannot but continue. The only way in which these 
logical opposites could possibly be resolved would be by reducing 
the whole problem to actualities— setting concrete Englishmen to 
work it out with concrete Indians and to deal with every question, 
as it arose, as man to man, and not as * entity * to * entity.* 

And this brings us directly to our second fact. That is that, 
unfortunately, the whole disposition of things on the other side— 
as they are in India to-day — is directly opposed to any such purely 
human dealings. So rapidly and irresistibly has our system of 
government dt*veloped that it has absorbed and drawn up into 
itself all that warm and vital humanity which belonged to an 
earlier condition of things. We have come to speak in abstrac- 
tions— ‘ the (iovernnient thinks,’ ‘ the Governor-in-Coundl is of 
opinion that, * ‘ the Decentralisation Commission bolds that,* and 
so fortii. Even individual officeis tend to become in some degree 
automatic, reflecting the views or the policy of the impersonal 
mechanism to which they belong. And one effect of this has 
been, as we say, to throw every prf)blem and every controversial 
issue right up into the region of ideas. It becomes a ' paper * 
problem, a thing to be generalised about, a subject of ideal anta- 
gonisms ; and ideal antagonisms are, of all things, the most 
dangerous and the most lileely, if projected into action, to give 
birth to actions coloured by alt the intensity and the* extravagance 
of the region to which they belong. Half of the difficulties in 
India to-day pise from the fact that ideas, on either side, pe 
forced to remain ideas, without being subjected to that reconciling 
and harmonising process which ensues upon their being brought 
down to the humbler plane of practice. So much for one of the 
causes of estrangement 

Another cause is simple. And that is the lack of personal 
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contact between the races. As things are, it is but one English- 
man out of a hundred who has anything in the way of personal 
and intimate dealings with the people of the country. He may 
see many Indians in the course of his work or his business, he may 
attend functions at which large numbers of either race are gathered 
together, and of course his daily life brings him into contact with 
certain of the menial classes. But a genuine intercourse is so rare 
that it is very often stated to be impossible— a fact, however, 
which there are quite sufficient instances to disprove. There 
are English people in India to>day who have so far broken through 
this negative convention that they find an entirely new world 
opening aiound them— a world of new interests and expet iences 
and of many pleasures from which the exclusionist is entirely shut 
off. I'hey begin to see what India might be, were this mure com- 
monly done ; what possibilities of co-operation and rapid progress 
would open out ; and how many problems would become easy of 
solution which are now almost insuperably difficult. 

Circumstances, hard work, club life, mariiage, racial modes of 
amusement and relaxation — ^all these have much to do with the 
rarity of personal intercourse. There are other causes, however, 
of a more ps)chological nature which have equally much to do 
with it. And of these causes one can only say, very seriously, 
that— so long as they exist— the Indian problem must foi ever 
remain a problem ; racial feeling must continue to paialyse every 
effort at solution ; and manifestations of that feeling must con- 
tinue, in one shape or another, to occur and confound the whole 
issue by an appeal to motives and impulses which really lie quite 
outside it 

This is a genuine problem, and it has been becoming more and 
more so as the years have gone on. It is, in many ways, the 
ultimate problem of India. Solve it, and the other will auto- 
matically solve itself. Allow a wave of purely human friendliness 
and confidence to pass through the country, and it will wash 
away most of these acrimonies and fears and suspicions which have 
gone so far to produce a strained and unhealthy atmosphere in these 
times. 

In this connexion we speak purely from what we have seen of 
the experience of men and women who have recognised and made 
use of the great openings for a development of human interest 
which life in India so abundantly offers. It invariably happens 
with such persons that they acquire an affection and a feeling 
for the country and its people which, in some cases, rises to a 
peculiar degree of intensity. There can be little doubt that India, 
thus seen, comes to take hold of a man and to grip his heart and 
sympathies in a way which few who liave not had the experience 
can-understand. And the reason seems to be— quite simply— that 
such persons see all that is best in the Indun nature. They 
unlock a dcor which otherwise remains perpetually closed. 
Almost unconsciously, perhaps, they discover a source of warm 
feeling and friendliness which in the dehumanised and de- 
personalised surroundings of to-day, is often froxen at its fount. 
They come to see that beneath the externals of Indian life, behind 
its surface strangeness and remoteness, lies an intensely human 
heart, eager for friendship and sympathy and abundantly grateful 
when it finds them. Such a heait needs right surroundings 
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in order to beat freely ; and the very readiness of the response, so 
often proved by those wbo have tried, seems to show that an 
atmosphere of this kind is one for which the Indian nature im- 
peratively craves ; that, in order to be itself, it needs the oxygen 
ot confidence and love. The question has, we think, seldom been 
raised with regard to the British regime in India, whether in 
spite of a thousand practical benefits, it has not well nigh neu- 
tralised all these by its negation of the purely human element in 
the life of the country j and whether, by starving the Indian soul, 
it has not raised up for itself a multitude of problems which a 
mutual freedom of thought and sentiment might, of itself, have 
solved before they arose. Nor, we think, has it ever been suggested 
that perhapr, through this repression of a natural impulse, it may 
all along have been trusting back into itself an instinct of 
expansion which was bound sooner or later to break loose in some 
form or another, and most likely in a form quite different from that 
which it would have taken under more natural circumstances. The 
very impersonality of our regime in India has given to the latter a 
coldness, a hardness, and an impassivity which, in themselves, and 
quite apart from any special causes of grievances would be enough 
to render it unpalatable to a people who, from time immemorial, 
have always looked upon the bond between ruler and ruled as an 
intensely personal bond. 

No insistence, indeed, ^an be too strong upon the importance 
of the personal element in everything which has to do with Indian 
life. If this be absent, then all things go wrong. Suspicions and 
unkind feelings are generated. False motives are attributed and 
believed. Nothing appears quite as it is or as it is intended to 
be. And particularly with a people of quick^ imagination, vast 
structures of thought, built on surmise and inference, spring up 
and, having sprung, take a deal of undoing before they can be 
removed. 

It has been the lot of the writer to liave seen something of, 
perhaps, the only surroundings in which, apart from the private and 
individual enterprise, an Englishman can still come into close and 
familiar contact with the Indian nature. Life in an Indian college 
has, or should have, this advantage — that it brings the English 
teacher and his Indian pupils into a healthy, natural, and spontaneous 
relationship which enables them to understand one another and to 
become friends. Moreover, the whole character of the work is one 
which encourages intimacy and which affords ample opportunities 
for psychological study. 

As a result of such an experience k can honestly be said that 
no life could be pleasanter or more free from jarring influences 
than that spent amongst young Indians under such conditions. 
Many difficulties and misunderstandings seem here to disappear 
which, in the outer world, often consolidate into problems of 
apparently hopeless complexity. Not only can a teacher meet his 
students on the common ground of studies, but the games and the 
manifold interests of college life provide almost continual occa- 
sions for co-operation and friendly feeling. Particularly instruc- 
tive are the chances thus afforded of learning something of the 
Indian reaction upon life, of the hopes and ideals of the young in 
these times, and of the diflicuUies and troubles with which, for a 
variety of reasons, the young Indian life is so often beset. To 
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the English world in India such things as the joint-family system, 
as plague, and high prices, and so forth, which mean so much to 
the educated Indian, are something; far away and removed from 
the immediate centre of life and interest. But to the young 
Indian who has a family of six or seven^unts, cousins, mother, 
sisters, younger brothers — to support by his own unaided efforts, 
who has to sit for his all-important examination with, perhaps, 
one of his family dying of plague at home, and who has to look 
forward to the rush for appointments and the consequent delays 
and disappointments which that rush so often brings with it, these 
things are matters of the nearest and most troubling importance. 
An English educationist sees much of this side of Indian life, and 
so, perhaps for that reason, he is often tempted to be charitable 
where it is easy outside to fall into somewhat harsher judgments. 
He sees, moreover, the kind of soil in which all these new ideals, 
these bursting hopes and aspirations, have sprung up in recent 
times ; and he finds himself watching, with no little sympathy, 
that inevitable struggle between the ideal and the actual which 
is and must be particularly keen and trying in ihe case of a 
temperament so readily touched by ideals, and so impatient 
to mount as that of the young Indian. Nor can he fail to see, 
also, the inherent dangers of such a temperament— that high 
tension of spirit which, if touched with kindliness and sym- 
pathy, may produce the most splendid results, but which, if in- 
fected with hatred, may well produce an extravagance of hatred 
which would be impossible for a duller and less susceptible type. 
For the keynote of the Indian character, and especially of the 
Hindu character, is its fundamental and essential idealism. Its 
virtues and its faults are alike those of the idealist. Unless it be 
stimulated by an ideal it is only too often inert, careless, tem- 
peramentally supine, floating dully and dreamily through life, 
fitted only for routine work and incapable, for the most part, of 
entci prise or originality. But if once that inner centre has been 
stimulated which responds to an ideal, it becomes capable of a 
peculiar self-abandonment : a new vitality pours into it, and 
hidden potentialities come to the surface : the whole nature is 
rendered suddenly dynamic. When this occurs, it depends largely 
on accidental circumstances whether all this newly acquired force 
be poured into channels of love and service or into those of hatred 
and violence. The energy behind is the same. Only its mani- 
festations differ in the one case or the other. 

What has just been said might, in fact, almost seivc as a 
formula to apply to a large part of the racial feeling in India, 
A careful psychological study would probably reveal that, in pine 
cases out of ten, such a feeling is due in its ultimate analysis 
merely to intense aspiration and not to a genuine racial dislike. 
It is not the Englishman as such, but the Englishman in relation 
to the Indian Ideal, who is the object of this sentiment ; and the 
problem resolves itself merely into one of a gradual adaptation, 
which time and necessity alone must, quite apart from anything 
else, combine eventually to bring about. It is too seldom remem- 
bered that the new spirit in India is only a few years old, and that, 
with the very first moment of its appearance, a totally new 
philosophy of the relationship between the tijro countries had im- 
peratively to be learnt. That the Indian demand upon the British 
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psychology and temperament should, in the first rush of an 
awakened idealism, have gone in excess of the former’s native 
adaptability and capacity for change, and of the possibilities 
inherent in circumstances themselves, is hardly to be wondered at. 
But this is a situation which the passage of time must necessarily 
readjust, and which it is fast readjusting to-day. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the past ten years has been the subtle 
change in the general attitude of thinking Englishmen towards 
the country— a change so far reaching, yet withal so silent in its 
operations, that it has within a few years brought the whole 
problem into an entirely different category. And those who have 
observed this change cannot but anticipate that the racial tension 
at present existing in certain places will, as this continues, before 
long be largely relaxed. For it is only rarely in India that one 
comes across an antagonism so stubborn or so deeply rooted as to 
withstand a genuine sympathy or an earnest desire, whether on 
the part of official or unofficial Englishmen, to benefit the country 
or the people. A gradual humanising of the conditions at present 
existing in the country, the infusion in an ever greater degree of 
the personal element, and the acceptance of every opportunity 
of co-operation, whether in m«\tters of State or in other depart- 
ments of life— above all, a gradual opening of the mind to 
all that is best in the Indian nature, to the fund of pure and 
generous emotion and the high idealism which may be found 
abundantly by those who go even a little out of their way to seek 
it, and which, as it is recognised and appreciated, will come more 
and more to the surface— these are really the means by which, in 
a very short time, a totally different atmosphere would be created 
in India. And, in order to bring about a consummation so 
desirable, it is unwise, as we remaiked in an earlier place, to con- 
centrate too much attention on certain of the darker features of the 
unrest. As offences against law and older, these have to be dealt 
with as a matter of course. But only harm can result from dwell- 
ing on them in thought, or making them the subject of emotional 
judgments about India or lier people. For, even more imme- 
diately important than the Indian problem itself is the securing 
of conditions in which that problem may be worked out ; and the 
first of such necessary conditions must be the absence of all ill- 
considered or sweeping judgments, whether on the one side or the 
other. 

One peculiar advantage, perhaps, which an educational experience 
provides is the practical evidence of the possibility of transcending 
such considerations in India. The writer, as he looks back, can 
recall a thousand instances of the kind; and it is probable that the 
experience of others would be the same. To select only one small 
example, he recollects that at a certain college of his acquaintance, 
the English Principal happened to be taken seriousl;^ ill and was 
compelled to lie in bed, practically helpless, for many weeks. 
During all that time he was nursed, night and day, by relays of 
students, who voluntarily took upon themselves this very self- 
sacrificing^ task, in spite of the fact that it meant giving up hours 
of recreation and of sleep. 

Nor is this a solitary instance. Many have found, both official 
ftnd unofficial, how •much genuine kindliness and simple good- 
will are to be met with all over India. This, when it is 
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given, should not be received as a right paid to a race of superior 
beings. It should be accepted and returned on its ovrn human 
level. Such community of heart, if it could only be secured, 
would solve many problems, for the simple reason that it would 
provide the atmosphere in which alone problems can be solved. 
So long as it is absent even the simplest problem must remain 
insoluble. Once make it possible, and not only a new situation 
is set up, but a whole host of new possibilities for the future 
appear. And one of the things which would then be discovered 
is, we think— as all which we have seen has forced us to think— 
that racial feeling in India, where it is found among the Indian 
people, is in an appreciable number of cases something secondary 
and derivative, not original or instinctive. Ills due very often to 
accidental and particular causes, to circumstantial impressions and 
judgments, to the heat of controversy, or to the conflict between 
ideals and the conditions through which they have to seek self- 
realisation— not to a natural predisposition towards such feelings 
in the Indian nature. The whole history of the past fifty years 
has shown how absent such feelings have been from the normal 
Indian attitude towards Englishmen as a race. If, in the last decade, 
they have broken out in places, even if, in some cases, they have 
led to horrible and fanatical crimes we should not, on that account, 
be tempted to generalise too hastily. 

Psychologically speaking, India is passing through a very difficult 
time. New forces are playing through her, for which she is not her- 
self responsible, and which, very often, she has not yet learnt either 
to comprehend very clearly or to assimilate the use. The idealism of 
the race has been revitalised, and all this idealism is struggling to 
find outlets for itself. And so every element of difficulty, or obstruc- 
tion, of inadaptability, has been thrown of a sudden into high relief. 
The desperate efforts at self-adjustment, of fitting itself to the new 
environment which is already beginning to open out before it, must 
continue for a while. Eventually both sides must fall together 
into the lines of progress and advancement and the real constiuctive 
movement must begin. That movement could not begin earlier, 
since it needed, both for its initial impulse and for its carr>ing on, 
the awakening of that inner spirit, or foire, in the Indian nature, 
which alone could set it going and help it towards its accomplish- 
ment. At present this force is still engaged in “finding” itself. 
It is entangled in many difficulties, and has not in some places 
seen its way out. So long as this entanglement continues there 
must needs be something of friction and antagonism \ but this, 
we sincerely hope and believe, will ultimately pass away and will 
yield place to a period of co-o{}eration and progress. And such a 
consummation may even now be immensely accelerated by checking 
unkind suspicions, by refusing to generalise hastily on a few facts, 
and by an effort, on both sides, to see the good rather than the ill. 

We have Soncentrated our attention on this aspect of the matter 
simply because it seems to us to be one of paramount importance. 
We know that recent occurrences will have roused verjr strong and 
very bitter feelings, and that such feelings are, in the circumstances, 
perfectly natural and excusable. But it is precisely here that the 
danger lies, of condemning a whole people for the sins of a few, 
and of so being, even though unconsciously, unjust. Moreover, 
experience has shown how deeply, very often, such injustice is felt. 
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and to what an estrangement of feeling it not infrequently leads. 
It is for these reasons, therefore, and because circumstances have 
enabled him to see something of another side of the Indian nature, 
that the writer has thought it worth while to emphasise a different 
aspect of things at a time when many will, undoubtedly, be feeling 
disgusted and embittered, and inclined, perhaps, to be indignant 
against the Indian people as a whole. 

(Mr. E. A. Wodehouse in TAe Nimittnih Century,) 


THE ENGLISH CURRENCY IN INDIA 

When people have for a long period lived in social groups, or 
have become consolidated into nations, a need has been felt for a 
general agreement as to the value of one at tide compared with 
another, and the establishment of a firm medium of exchange has 
been felt desirable. In every ancient community, the question 
arose, and continues to arise (witness India), What shall this 
medium be ? ” One may imagine— in a community proposing such 
a question— that the man possessing cattle would reply, “ Let 
cattle be the medium of exchange, so that I may be able to obtain 
whatever 1 like, parting with that of which 1 have abundance.’^ 
This was the case in many countries, especially South Africa, before 
the mining boom. With the advent of organised government 
maintained by the collection of tribute or taxes, it became a ques- 
tion for the authorities : In what form do we ordain the taxes 
shall be paid ? Ages and ages ago these questions have been 
answered in almost identical terms by the dominant classes in every 
society. The currency,” they say, “ shall be what suits us best, 
of which we have either a monopoly or a good control.” So it 
came about that in nearly all organized States— for reasons which 
need not be discussed here, probably superstition, as Mr. Kitson 
remarks— precious metals were used first by weiglit as money or 
media of exchange, then stamped into coins bearing tbeii relative 
equivalents in gold, silver, copper, nickel, etc., as cuncncy, and 
finally one or more ordained by law os legil tender for the payment 
of taxes claimed by governments or debts due to creditors. 

lax'al conditions, however, have led to the establishment of 
different standards, so that we find the silver standard in China, 
the gold in England, and cowrie shells among some tiibes on the 
west coast of Africa. 

Why is there a conflict of currencies ? 

The conflict of currencies has arisen because men were not 
agreed as to the medium in which this demand upon labour should 
be made. As soon as such people came to deal together in exchange, 
the first point that arose was the need to establish a relation 
between different currencies. This relationship is called the price. 
As we know full well, prices are not firm. Thus the ^rice of silver 
and gold, as of other commodities, rises and falls, and the efforts^ of 
all governments and far-seeing financial folk are directed to finding 
that one thing, a standard by which every other thing shall be 
measured. 

When India was conquered by the E. I. Company, Madras had 
already established a gold standard and currency ; while in Bengal 
and to the north the silver rupee held the field with gold coins 
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in concurrent circulation. When it was destined that the country 
should become one vast shop, an undeistanding became necessary 
as to the exact relationship of gold and silver as demands on labour. 
1'he Court of Directors in z8o6 wrote a despatch in which they 
expressed their unwillingness ** to establish a monopoly ; but, 
nevertheless, they had to find means to free the channels of com- 
merce of all the obstacles to the process of suction which they had 
set going. The Government, therefore, elected to support a silver 
currency. In 1818 the gold pagoda was replaced by the silver 
rupee in Madras, by Government notification, while in 1855 the 
present silver rupee was declared to be the standard coin for the 
whole of British India and no gold coin to be legal tender. 

From that day to this the Indian currency has been played with 
by notifications, proclamations, and Acts of Parliament, and the 
Indian people, probably not knowing what was really taking place, 
have nevertheless suffered greatly on account of the mischievous 
activity of financial wire-pullers. The briefest history of Anglo-Indian 
currency can best be set out in the following manner : — 

1841. — Officers were authorised to leceive gold mohurs at public 
treasuries at the rate of 15 rupees (i.e., 30/-). 

1853.— The discovery of gold in Australia cheapened it, so 
Government, to suit themselves, notified that ** no coin will be 
received on account of payment due ” 

1864.-- -This did not suit the exporters in Bombay, Bengal and 
Madras who were increasing their dealings with England, a gold- 
standard country ; consequently another notification was issued 
permitting the circulation of English gold coins at rates of 10/- and 
ao/- for 5 and ro rupees respectively. 

1868. — Government raised the rate of exchange making the 
rupee cheaper, less in value. 

i876.-^Owing to continued coinage of silver, the rupee fell 
variously from a/- to as low as 1/6^ in exchange, but the Govern 
ment declined to adopt a gold standard. 

1878. — Government was led to the general conclusion that it 
would be practicable to adopt a gold standard. 

Between i8y8 and 1892 the market value of silver continued to 
fall, owing to the great out-turn in Ameiica. Piivate holdeis of 
silver bullion took it to the Indian mints where, for a small pei- 
centage, the Government turned it into currency at nearly double 
its value. 

This suited no one but the private holders of silver bullion. 
Many fruitless attempts were made by international congresses to 
establish the price of silver, and at last the Government decided in 
1893 to close the Indian mints to tlie free coinage of silver, retaining 
the power themselves to buy silver bullion in the maiket at 1/ and 
sell it after coinage at per rupee. They also prohibited the use 
of Indian gold, so as to facilitate coinage import of British gold. 
In 1898 the value of silver bullion decreased toio^^d. for the rupee. 

What was the effect of all this on the Indian people ? 

Suddenly, after years of repeated famines, increased taxation, 
and growing difficulties on every hand, the Government prevents 
them from turning into money such gold and silver as they have 
in their banks or homes. More than that, the Government, so that 
it shall not be in a like misfortune with its subjects, retains to itself 
the right to do what they may not do. 
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People scarcely realise the tremendous importance— in the 
economic sphere— of these currency changes. In 1864 a silver 
rupee represented to the Indian cultivator 2s, in British gold ; to-d«ty 
it is but IS, ^d. If we imagine that the whole of the native popula- 
tion held in 1 864 a capital in currency of a specific number of rupees, 
they would have been in a position to ex^'hange with the English, 
Chinese, and American without a disadvantage. To-day, through 
the currency changes alone, the Indian people have been by com- 
parison with European people decapitalised to the extent of 33 
per cent. They have, in thirty years, by Act of Parliament, been 
declared to be woith only two-thirds their value in 1864. 

Who is to blame ? The Departmental Committee, in recom- 
mending a gold standard for India, say in paragraph 34 of their 
Report : “ Regard being had to the supremacy of gold in interna- 
tional commerce, the change to a gold basis has been represented 
to us by Professor Marshall (Q. 11)815) as Mike a movement 
towards bringing the railway gunge in the side branches of the 
woild’s railways into unison with the main lines.’ This consideraion 
relates to the interchange of commodities.” A very pretty simile, 
to be sure, but who is to stand the cost of converting the side 
branches ” to suit the “ main lines ” ? To be sure, the poor folk 
who live on the side branches both do the work and pay the price ! 
So it is not any one’s fault, but India’s misfortune, that she has 
gradually and surely become tacked on to the main lines of interna- 
tional commerce. ^Mr. William L. Hare in Letchworik Citizen). 
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REVIEWS & NOTICES OF BOOKS 

DEVENDRANATH TAGORE AND THE 
BRAHMOSAMAJ 

\Ihe Autoobiography of Maharshi Deveniramth Tagore : 
Translated fium the original Bengali by Satyendranath Tagore and 
Indira Devi : Calcutta, S. (C. Lahiri & Co.] 

The name of Devendranath Tagore bulks largely in the history 
of the Brahmo Samaj. In fact, excepting that of Raja Ram Mohan 
Ray, there is no more honoured or esteemed name among the 
representative men of New India than that of Devendranath Tagore. 
With his conversion the Brahmo Somaj entered into a new 
phase of life ; his decease practically coincided with the commence- 
ment of its decadence. 

Since its establishment in Raja Ram Mohan Ray’s time, the 
Brahmo Somaj has passed through three definite stiges of develop- 
ment. From tSaS to 1844 it struggled against tremendous and 
heavy odds and was engaged in a most acrimonious and bitter fight 
with oithodox Hinduism. From 1845 till the advent of ICeshub 
Chandra Sen in 1859, it put forth strenuous efforts in its defence 
against the attacks of Chiistian Missionaiies. The third stage 
dates from tht> anxiety of its advocates to make it the universal 
theistic church of Indi.r. DcvendMimth Tagore was the hero and 
apostle of the Bnamho Somaj in its second stage of development, 
of its flouiishing days and of the period of its unbounded enthusiasm 
and strenuous activity. It is both a pleasure and a privilege to 
read the autobiography of such a representative personality. As 
his son and transistor, Mr. Satyendranath Tagore, says : " Its value 
consists in its being a record of the spiritual struggle of a noble 
soul against early associations, conventionality, and family ties. 
The struggle of a soul striving to rise from empty idolatrous cere- 
monial to the true worship of the one living O >d, the Brahmin of 
the Upanish id IS, the power which opentes in the universe, 
cieating, sust lining and destroying, the eternal s{Rrit immanent 
in the world without and in the soul of man. The record, m fine, 
is one of an illumined life struggling towards more light, and 
shedding its brilliance on all around.” 

Though the spiritual life of this saintly character was crowded 
with important incidents, his inatciial li.'e in ly be summed up in 
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a few words. Devendranath Tagore was born, in the year 1817, of 
one of the richest men then living in Calcutta,— “Prince ^ Dwarka 
Nath Tagore. Naturally he was brought up in the traditions of an 
orthodox Hindu household. Under the indulgent treatment of a 
loving grandmother, Devendranath grew up into a wilful young 
man,— more mindful of his worldly than spiritual interest. In 1859, 
he established a society called the Tatwabodhini Sabha where 
discourses on religious subjects were delivered periodically. Five 
years after, he established a theological school in connection with 
the above Sabha for the teaching of Vedanta and the training of 
young men for the purpose of preaching the Bramho religion. In 
1846, his father Dwarka Nath Tagore died in England, deeply in- 
volved in debts which put young Devendranath to the greatest 
ordeals of his life. On one side was the question of his father’s 
sradh according to orthodox rites, and on the other the payment of 
his father’s debts to the tune of about a crore of rupees with 
an asset of no more than forty-three lacs. In the case of the first, 
he refused to take part m the idolatious rites and performed the 
sradh according to a form which he had himself prepared for the 
occasion. This measure of reform, Mr. Satyendranath Tagore 
informs us, raised a storm of opposition from his orthodox relatives 
and friends and created a permanent breach in the family. 
Regarding this breach Devendranath 'Fagore himself writes in his 
autobiography: “ My friends and relatives foisook me but my 
God took me in with his blessings. My conscience was satisfied at 
the triumph of the Right. ... 1 gained satisfaction of spirit 

at the triumph of religion. And that was all I wanted.” His 
father’s debts he arranged to pay off by a complete renunciation 
of his earthly interests. He placed everything he had in life 
unreservedly, including a trust property which no one could legally 
touch, in the hands of his creditors till all the liabilities were 
liquidated. These two incidents brought out the best in Devendra- 
nath’s character and laid the foundation of his future spiritual 
greatness. Sometime after his father’s decease, he spent a con- 
sidci able part of every year in touring through various parts of India, 
the sweep of his travels ranging from Lahore to Moulmein. In 
1856, he forthe first time set foot on the* Himalayas and there, 
according to his own statement recorded in his own autobiography, 
he heard the divine call which determind his future life. “He spent 
a year and a half,” we are quoting from his son’s words, “ among 
the mountains in the vicinity of the Simla Hills, absorbed in intense 
study and contemplation, and returned to Calcfiito. shortly after the 
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Sepoy Mutiny, a regenerated soul, full of ardour and enthusiasm to 
propagate the holy religion he had embraced. It was then that he 
poured forth his inspired utterances in a series of sermons, deli- 
vered extempore from the pulpit, which made a most profound 
impression upon the congregation. The sermons were taken down 
in writing by myself and others and eventually published in a book 
entitled Tlu Bramho Dharma Vyakkyan or Exposition of the 
Bramho Dharma.** *rhis book has so far remained the text-book 
of the Bramho creed. In 1859, Keshuh Chandra Sen joined hands 
with Devendranath Tagore, but broke away from him in 1865. 
After Keshub’s separation, Devendranath Tagore practically retired 
from active work of the Somaj and spent the remainder of his days 
in communion with God. A large portion of the evening of his life 
was spent in a place which he built at Bolepur in the Birbhoom 
District, in Chinsura by the bank of the Ganges, and in Park Street, 
Calcutta. On Thursday 19th, January 1905, at about 2 p.ia., 
Devendranath Tagore quietly passed away at his ancestral family 
residence at Jorasanko in Calcutta, conscious almost till the last 
moment 

Devendranath Tagore was the most valuable spiritual asset of 
the Bramho Somaj and his inspiring autobiography is perhaps one of 
the best records of spiritual culture. In the original the autobiO' 
graphy stands as an unsurpassed contribution to Bengalee thought 
and literature, and though it is impossible to render such writing 
from an Asiatic to a European language faithfully, Mr. Satyendra- 
nath Tagore and his scholarly daughter, Miss Indira Devi Chaudhuri, 
have succeeded in retaining in the translation under review not 
an inconsiderable portion of the beauty, sweetness and grandeur 
of the original. Only we wish the Translation had been more 
neatly printed and more carefully gone through the Press. There 
are hundreds of ugly mistakes in the book, besides a whole 
page of errata published by the Translators. It is incomprehen- 
sible also why all the chapters of the Translation from the xxth to 
the last sliould contain headings, while the first nineteen should 
go without them. As regards the autobiography itself, it does not carry 
us bej’ond the 40th year of Devendranath Tagore's life. But of the 
time it covers we have a most glowing account: we read of stirring 
episodes, of material and spiritual struggles, of long and difficult pil- 
grimages and tours, and of deep and undying friendships. How many 
peeps it offers to us into the lives of such men as Rammohun Roy, 
Rajnarain Bose, Akshaykumar Dutt and Dwarkanath Tagore and 
wbat an insight nioes it give us into the Bengalee life of fifty 
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years ago. But, above everything, it contains some exquisite dis- 
sertations on religion and philosophy which it does one’s heart 
good to read and ponder over. We reproduce below for the edifica- 
tion of our readers the “ Faiewell Offering ” which Devendtanath 
Tagore delivered in 1889 blessing to those whom he 

loved on earth, almost in imminent expectation of a summons to 
his Maker’s presence 

Dearly Beloved Brethren 

^ 11 

Be ye united together ; speak ye in unity ; united know ye each 
the heart of the other. As the gods of old with one mind received 
each his offering due, even so be ye of one mind !” 

WTfflT* TfWTfw , 
wnt WT sr* ti 

" Harmonious may your efforts be, and hai monious your thoughts 
and heait, so that beauteous Peace may dwell in your midst 

Live ye all one in heart and speech.” This loving blessing and 
benediction which 1 have just expressed in Vedic words, it is meet 
ye should keep well in view, in the midst of the world’s wranglings 
and jars. If to this end ye follow the way, then shall ye become 
gainers of your end. This way is the way of unity. If ye follow 
this way, all contentions shall depart from amongst you, Peace shall 
reign, and the Brahino religion shall have triumph. 

1. The Brahmo religion is a spiritual religion Its seed-truth 
is this— By the soul shall thou know the Supreme Soul. When God 
is seen in the soul, then, indeed, is He seen everywhere. The 
dearest dwelling-place of Him who is the root of all this complexity, 
the One Sovereign of all this universe, is the soul of man. 
If ye know not the soul, then all is empty. The soul is the root 
of the knowledge of God. 

2. In this body dwells the soul ; and, within it, in the pure , 
refulgence of spiritual consciousness, the pure, bodiless Supreme 
Soul is to be seen. Witli mind and body subdued, unattached to all 
outward things, even-minded in sorrow and joy, self-contained, the 
Supreme Soul is to be viewed. This is spiritual union. When 
with love ye are united in this spiritual union, ye shall be delivered 
from all sin, and shall attain the steps of salvation. After death, 
the body will be left here, but, united in this spiritual union, the 
soul shall dwell with the Soul Supreme for ever. 

3. As for the health of the body ye parfhke of your regular 
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daily meals, so for the soul’s health the worship of God must be 
performed every day. The worship of God is the soul's sustenance. 

4. “Loving Him and 
the doing of deeds pleasant in His sight, this, indeed, is His worship.” 
That Brahma, who is beyond Time and Space, and who yet 
pervades Tune and Space, the Witness of all, VTTWiTn^*, Truth, 
Wisdom, and Infinity-«knowlng Him to be the Soul’s Ruler, and 
the Heart's Lord— adore Him every day with love, and, for the good 
of the world, be engaged in the performance of works of righteous- 
ness which are pleasing in His sight. Never dissever these two 
ever-united limbs of God's worship. 

5. Let only that be done which promoteth well-being. Do no 
evil to an evil-doer. If any should work unrighteousness, it should 
not be requited by unrighteousness. Always be righteous. Evil should 
be overcome by good, and unrighteousness by righteousness. 

6. Contend with no one. Restrain anger ; and, imbued with 
love and charity, behave justly to all. Let love be thy rule of 
conduct with regard to others. 

7. By day and night instruct yourselves — ^govern yourselves— 
and accept righteousness as the end of existence. For him who can 
subdue his heart and senses, there remains no cause for sorrow and 
suffering. For him who cinnot restrain himself there is suffer- 
ing on eveiy side. 

8. “WWW 1 He who desireth the good 

of mankind must look on others as he looks on himself. It behoves 
thee to love thy neighbour, since, it pleases thee to be loved by him ; 
and to avoid giving pain by hatred, since it causes thee pain to be 
hated by another. Thus in all things shall thou deal with others by 
comparing them with thyself ; for as pleasure and pain affect thee, 
so do they affect all creatures. Such conduct alone is the means of 
attaining well-being. 

9. He who adores God and loves man, is a saint. Such a man 
never rejoices in finding fault with men, for man is beloved of him. 
He is pained by the sight of a fault in others, and lovingly does 
he labour for its correction. He loves man as man; and owing 
to that love, is pleased by the sight of good, and grieved by the 
sight of evil in man.— Therefore he is unabie to proclaim the faults 
of others with rejoicing. 

10. The satisfaction of the inner spirit, or, in other words a 
good conscience, is the unfailing fruit of the practice of righteous- 
ness. In this favour of conscience is felt the favour of God. If 
the inner spirit is satisfied, all sufferings cease. Without the practice 
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of righteousness, tlie inner spirit is never satisfied. The mind 
may find enjoyment in the pleasures of the world, but if the 
conscience is diseased, then even the height of worldly bliss be- 
comes valueless. Therefore, by the practice of righteousness, ye 
shall preserve a clear conscience, and ye shall abandon all things 
whereby the satisfaction of the spirit may be marred. 

If. Ye shall seek the practice of righteousness to the utmost 
of your power. If, after the exercise of all your power, ye fail to 
attain the end, yet ye shall acquire merit thereby. God does not 
reckon what portion of His infinite work is performed by indivi- 
duals. Let every one use the powers given him, without reserva- 
tion \ this is God’s ordinance. 

12. Ye shall adjure sinful thoughts, sinful speech and sinful 
acts. Those who do not sin in thought, word, deed, or judgment 
—such saints truly practise austerity ; not those who mortify the 
flesh. Therefore, abstaining from sin, engage in good work. Per- 
severing on the road of righteousness, ye shall earn your livelihood. 

13. If, by perseverance on the road of righteousness, ye are 
completely cast down, even then ye shall not turn your thoughts to 
unrighteous means. Protect Dharma with your lives, and Dharma 
will protect you. 

14. Not father or mother, nor wife or child, nor friend or re- 
lation remains as our stay in the next world. Righteousness alone 
remains. Alone a man is bom, alone he dies, alone he enjoys the 
good fruits of his righteous acts, and alone he suffers the evil con- 
sequences of his bad deeds. Friends leaving on the earth his body 
like a stock or stone, turn away from him ; but righteousness follows 
him whether he goeth. Therefore, ye shall, step by step, acquire 
righteousness, which shall be your stay. 

Dharma is our friend in this world, and Dharma is the guide 
to the next. 

'▼i: 1" 

“ Dharma, is as honey unto all creatures.” 

15. «r usRT n a n l l»rt i t ume s w fu:i" " Not by 

wealth, nor by children, nor by works, but by renunciation alone, 
is immortality attained.” Renunciation is not the renunciation of 
the world by t>ecoming an anchorite, dwelling in the wilderness ; 
but dwelling at home, and living in the world, all lusts of the heart 
should be cast out. 

'to w*? unwT firai 1 war su^sarit wwr wr 1" 

“ When all lusts that dwell in the heart of man are cast out, 
then the mortal becomes immortal and even on earth attains God.” 
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16. With all diligence shall ye cherish your wives and children 
and relations ; but, being yourselves free from desire, remain UO' 
attached to the fruit of your acts, and then ye shall be able to 
mount the steps of salvation. God’s own love furnishes the most 
pertect example. See bow mindful He is of the interests of the 
world. He never forgets to give food even to a single worm or 
insect. Even in the bowels of arid mountains, He supplies 
nourishment to living creatures. Yet He keeps nothing for Him* 
self. He is always giving to all, and never receives. By the light 
of this example, ye, too, forgetting yourselves, shall be vowed to 
work for the good of the world. Being united to Him, ye shall 
perform the duties of life. That which ye shall know to be His 
command, ye must obey with your lives. That which ye shall 
know to be against His will, ye shall shun like poison. If thus, 
forgetful of self, ye perform His work, then be sure He will not 
forget you. All the wants that ye have. He will fulfil. Whatever 
He gives you, with gratitude receive it as plenty. In whatever 
condition He may place you, with that be contented. In seasons of 
prosperity, live in obedience to Him ; and, in seasons of adversity, 
take refuge in Him : and ye shall not be perplexed. At the time of 
action, act resting in Him ; at the time of rest, rest even in 
Him. This body will move about on earth, but your souls will be 
united with Him. Even in death there is no dissolution of this 
union. 

17. Blessed is that soul which, self-subdued, freed from sin 
and impurity like the moon from the shadow of eclipse, and casting 
off the pride of flesh, can rest in the Supreme Soul. That soul is 
not cast down by disease ; is not frightened by death : it sees from 
here the abode of God •, to it the door of the infinitude of 
progress is opened, and before it millions on millions of heavens 
shine forth. On this side is the billowy world of change ; on the 
other side the Peaceful Abode of God : in the middle God Himself, 
like a bridge, preserves the position of both. Neither day nor 
night — nor death, disease, or sorrow-— nor good or evil deed is able 
to cross this bridge. All kinds of sin fall back from there. Sin has 
no power in the Sinless Abode of Brahma. The lyierated soul 
leaving behind him the sin and sorrow of this world, attains the 
Abode of Brahma, beyond this world. There the blind cease to be 
blind ; the sin-stricken become free from sin ; the sorrowing, free 
from sorrow. There even night becomes day ; for the Brahmaloka 
is for ever resplendent : to that splendour there is no end. 

tfi. Following the previous teachings of Brahma-dharma, 1 
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make you this offering of my last words. May ye realise it in your 
lives and attain to everlasting salvation-^this is my prayer 1 
^ nrPn: mPn: soPn: 

The extract is long enough in all conscience, but will , repay 
very careful perusal We have another small extract to make 
below which should be read carefully by all those people who have 
the unity of the Indian people at heart It is a small sermon, but 
very much apposite to our own times 

Lord, my God, illumine this our benighted Motherland. Cast 
Thy look of giace on these Thy children, who are so weak and 
helpless. Who else but Thou canst help this down-trodden land, 
which is begirt by endless troubles and calamities, and from which 
lamentations rise up to heaven day and night. Do Thou save our 
country from the depth of degradation into which it hath sunk. 
Send righteousness unto it, O Lord, for in righteousness is our 
salvation. On every soul do Thou pour down Thy waters of mercy, 
and reveal Thyself as our Father and our Mother, that we may 
worsinp Thee with our whole heart Oh ’ when will that day dawn 
upon this land, when all her sons will unite in indissoluble brother- 
hood, and worship 'Thee with one accord. Our little efforts can 
accomplish nothing , O Thou that crownest all work with success, 
grant us Thy grace.” 

Devendranath was deeply versed in Sanskrit literature and this 
evidently tinged his whole life and thought with a conservative 
spirit. Socially he was unprogressivf, rejecting almost wholesale the 
programme and ideals of the advanced school which followed 
Kesh.ivch.ind I a\ lead. His son says : ** he was in favour of leaving 
such reforms as were really required to the influence of time and 
to the effect of the teachings of a pure religion.” In the matter of 
a religious creed also, he drew his inspiration from the Hindu 
scriptures — the Up.inishads principally. *He was never known to 
quote the Bible,’ says his son, *nor do we find any allusion to Christ 
or his teachings in his sermons. For him the Indian scriptures 
sufficed. His religion was Indian in origin and expression» it was 

Indian in ideas and in spirit The Brahman of the Upanishads 

was the God of his worship The direct communion of the human 

soul with th^ Supreme Spirit was the most salient point of his 
teachings.” The blessed communion with the Infinite, whom he 
considered as ^bliss’, suffused his whole life, hallowed his own 
existence, and illumined the entire environment and atmosphere 
of his living. As Principal Herambichindra Mai tra says The 
great lesson of the life of Devendranath Tagocei who, when the 
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Somaj lost all vitality after its founder had passed away, breathed 
a new life into it, is the deep blessedness of communion with the 
Infinite. His voice would tremble with emotion as he uttered the 
words vSt a w:— ** God is sweetness indeed," “ The 

Infinite only is bliss." At dead of night he would pace up and 
down his chamber, repeating the words ^ qdmiw— Hu has gone 
round (to the ends of the universe)." Rapt in communion, he 
would wander far away from human habitations into lonely woods 
while the darkness of night spread over the face of the earth, or 
would sit for hours beneath the open sky, insensible to the fierce 
rays of the tropical sun." 

We have now done with Devendranath Tagore. We shall now 
say a few words about the Somaj of which for the better part of a 
century he was so deeply respected a leader. Last month we had 
some bitter things to say about the Brahmo Som.tj which appear 
to have caused pain in certain quarters. We regret our words 
conveyed the impression which was just our object to avoid. The 
Brahmo Somaj has unfortunately come to be sharply divided into 
an aristocratic and a democratic section — the aristocratic section 
again bulking largely before the public mind as the representative 
body of this advanced church. Of this class of men— who have joined 
the Brahmo Somaj more for social advantages than for spiritual 
culture— we are a good deal disappointed, and this is just the class 
of people we referred to in our condemnation in the last number. 
The 'smart set' or the “neo-Hindus" in the Brahmo Somaj, however, 
donot form either its majority or its representative section. The 
good men and true in the Brahmo Som ij are comparatively pooler 
and less well-known and less talked-of mtMi — men wlio have not been 
to England and donot go about in Society and whom Society does 
not care for— but they are the salt of the Church ; and for piety, 
d'vvotioti and moral scruples they can bear mobt favourable com 
paiison with any class of religious men in the world. In every 
society, it is the men of wealth and fashion that come forward 
before public notice and it is the misfortune o'* the Brajmio Somaj 
that it should occasionally come to be judged, not by its men of 
light and culture or of devotion and piety, but by ihe lyen who absorb 
public attention by a crowd of adventitious circumstances of life. 
We again repeat our regret for the sorry impression our woids in the 
lAst number conveyed to a large number of our rcadcis, and we 
have no reasons to feci small for again slating that it was noi tlie 
sort of impression which we really intended to convey. Wc have 

hesitation in Observing that the les.s fussy and the less demons- 
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tarative section of the Brahmo Somaj furnish us with a hoet of 
e a a m plet of petsooal purity and devotion which men of every other 
community might emulate srith profit and advantage. And to the 
opbiulding of this section^ the cberacter and example of Devhndra- 
nath Tagore did not contribute a little. So long as the tenets 
of the Brahmo Somaj continue to satisfy the spiritual aj^tite of 
a growing and advanced community and so long as there be a 
large number of nmn in its bosom who resolve themselves to shape 
their life and conduct after Devendranatb Tagore, the ^ name and 
memory of this great Bengalee of the nineteenth century will never 
fade not be forgotten! 


HINDUISM 

[Ah MroiucHon io the Study of Hinduism by Bepinchandra Pal. 
S C Gupta, Calcutta.] 

This book presumes to be a study in Comparative ReHgion and 
was written by Mr. Bepinchandra Pal during his confinement In 
prison in 1908. Mr. Pal has not succeeded in his attempt to ex- 
plain Hinduism and has failed to tell us what Hinduism is or what 
it IS not He himself gropes in the dark and is unable to throw 
much light on his subject, though he tnes his best to controvert 
a number of current European notions about Hinduism. Mr. Pal, 
however, makes a good deal of intelligent observations on the 
evolution of religion ; but unfortunately he uses such highly philo 
sophical terms to explain ordinary common-place matters that the 
book can have no interest excepting to a particular school of thought. 
Mr. Pdl has a pedantic style and makes a great show of learning ; 
sometimes he clothes his thought with technicalities which are 
beyond average human comprehension. We are told that religion, 
in Its broadest and most universal sense, is “the attempt of man to 
adjust himself to hit Mot-Me.” That may be metaphysics, but 
certainly it is not common-sense. Mr. PaPs Hinduism undergoes 
similar metaplvvsical transmutation, but a study of lu pages leaves us 
none the wiser nor better. We fiul to see the good of writing books 
which explain nothing and enlighten nobody. Nor are wc 
prepared to acknowledge the claim of every man to dable io eU 
manner of subjects. Why cannot Mr. Pal leave Hinduism alone? 
It seems to us that with his pedantic notions on 'race conscious 
ness* and 'thought-structure' and 'liistrio-comparative metbodV 
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Mr. Pal is as mocb foreign to the genuis of Hindu thought and 
mjrthologjr as, we hope to he excused for mentioning the name, 
Max Muller. 


Ill 

or th$ Riddle of the Utdvene by Mrs. Phulkumari 
Gupta. S. C. Gupta, Calcutta.] 

Bengalee ladies have seldom broken into such ields as metaphy^ 
aoA theology, but Mrs. Gupta has produced a really interesting 
work on the riddle of the Universe. Mrs. Gupta writes clearly 
and cogently and puts forward a clever interpretation of the 
cause and nature of the Universe. She also makes an attempt to 
reconcile the themies of modem science with die doctrines of 
Hindu philosophy and states that there is no conflict between 
them. She even tries in some cases to explain old philosophy 
with the aid of modem sdence. There is much in the book, 
however, which is confusing and unreasonable and in not a few 
cases the authoress only moves in a circle, but on the whole it can 
be recommended as a clever specimen of philosophic writing from 
the pen of an Eastern lady. 



LEADING THOUGHTS ON INDIAN QUESTIONS 
SECURITY OF PROPERTY UNDER INDIAN LAW 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice C Sankaran Nair has contributed a 
very thoughtful and interesting article on the above subject in the 
pages of the Sociological Review for April, 

Mr, Justice Nair begins with an attach upon the idea that western 
civilization affords security of property. He says : “ 1 am not aware 
that the state in Western countries ever recognized or accepted an 
absolute obligation to secure every individual in the enjoyment of his 
property. In case of theft, for instance, the thief is convicted and the 
stolen property, if recovered, is restored to the owner. But more 
often than not the property cannot be recovered from the thief, 
even when he has been traced, and the only consolation left to the 
owner who has lost his property is that others are saved from the 
attentions of the thief for sometime to come,” 

The system in India, which is a sorry caricature of the western 
institution, without any check from democratic watchfulness, has 
been a total failure. But “ has this been so in the past ? Is it to 
be so in the future ? Have the civilizations, which flourished for 
many a long day and decayed, no lessons to teach us ? Has there 
ever been any civilized society in which there was absolute security 
to property, and if there has been, what was the machinery 
employed to enforce order and give security ? Was it a host of 
officials as at present ? If not, what were the conditions of society 
that rendered such security possible ?" 

Mr, Nair sets himself to answer these questions. He starts with the 
principle that the nature and strength of the police agency employed 
in any country is obviously a function, to use a mathematical term, 
of the character of that society. The agency for the suppression 
of crime has to be determined by the conditions of the society 
which produces it, and it may be that no agency, however perfect, 
can cope effectively with crime in the absence of certain moral and 
religious sanAions or certain economic conditions. Professor 
Westermarch, in bis recently published work on " The Origin and 
Development of Moral Ideas,” has tried to show from the instances 
of the Abipones and the aborigines of West Australia that there 
IS 110 thieving habit among them owing to the existence of com- 
mercial ownership of property and the superstitious dread of the 
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gods. Ko instance is given by him of a civilized community 
where the absence of crime may be traced to these two causes. 

Mr. Nair then goes on to investigate the state and the method 
of suppression of crime in India. 

The sources of our information are three-fold : — Greek literaturei 
ancient Hindu literature, and the practice of the people as it has 
come down to our own day or to times comparatively recent. 
Amongst the Greek writers is Megasthenes, who is recognised as a 
writer of scrupulous veracity. According to him, theft amongst 
the Indians was of very rare occurrence, and they seldom went to 
law. Their houses and property were generally left unguarded. 
The country was then in a high state of civilization, maintaining an 
army of not less than 400,000 men. The Mahomedan traveller, 
Ibn Batuta of Tangier, says that thieves were unknown in the 
country of the Nairs, though it is permissible to doubt the reason 
given by him. A century later, another Mahomedan traveller says 
of the chief town of the same part of India : “ Such security and 
justice reign in that city that rich merchants bring to it from mari- 
time countries large cargoes of merchandise which they disembark 
and deposit in the streets and market places, and for a length of 
time leave it without consigning it to any one’s charge or placing it 
under a guard.” 

We will now turn to Hindu sources of information. Both Manu 
and Yagnavalkya declare thatthe property stolen by thieves must be 
restored by the king to his subjects, of whatever caste they may be. 

A few of Menu’s commentators simply repeat in their own words 
the old ordinance cited above, u that the king must recover the 
stolen property and restore it to the owner. Others add that if he 
is unable to do so, ht must reimburse the owner out of his own trea- 
sufy, A well-known commentator or rather lawyer who has written 
a treatise based on Yagnavalkya, and whose authority is recognised 
in all parts of India except only in so far as it has been superseded 
by local authorities, distinctly declares that whether the king is able 
to trace the stolen property or not, he must reimburse the owner. 
This is his sacred duty, and if he fails in discharging it he will incur 
the sin, or take upon himself the sins, which attaches to the thief. 

We have next to see how the parish earned out tts duty. Each 
parish appointed its own watchmen and determined its own mode 
of remunerating them. Some land was generally set aside for the 
watchmen, on which the king levied no revenue. The watchmen 
obtained a share of the crops also at harvest time. It was their 
duty to know everything about the residence of the parish, to watch 
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•tfangen and at the sane time to render all anittance to them and 
to see that no tlieft took place. If any theft ocenrred in the parish, 
the watchers were to recover the property ; nnd if they srere not able 
to do it or to trace the thie-f beyond the village limits, they were to 
pay the equivalent in value to the osmer. The sratchmen’s o6fcea 
were hereditary and as late as 1859, when in the Madras Presidency 
the old system was practically abolished, the English officials 
found that the watchmen protfcted the property of their parish. 
The Police Inspector'Genetal, who then had to inquire into the 
soundness of the system, wrote; “the responsible establishment, 
if duly paid by the people, made good all losses incurred through 
their neglect” Even in these days, after 50 years of police adminis- 
tration, it is not uncommon to find villagers engaging their own 
vnitchmen on the old terms of paying fees in consideration of their 
making good all losses by theft. 

To protect agaiost thefts outside the villages, there were chief- 
tuns to Whom the king had granted lands and also the revenue (or 
a proportion of it) which he was entitled to receive from the parish. 

This was also in accordance with ancient law. According to old 
Hindu lasrjrets, “ when the track of a thief passes out of a parish 
but cannot be definitely followed into another parish, the Margit- 
pata (road-keepers) and DV^la (those guarding the entrances) 
should be made to pay die loss.” Whether this is in addition to 
the jmnt obligation of the swrounding villages or apifiies only when 
the parish is not KaUe is not stated. The Poligar chieftains in the 
Madras Preadeney who are not of Mahomedan creation and who 
trace their tide back to the Hindu rulers ate generally die descen- 
dants of those ancient chieftains. Many of them were in the old days 
known by an expressive terms ManJtamlgim or “superior watchmen.” 
If any theft Uxdc place within diur jurisdicdon, they bad to pay 
the owner the value of the stolen propetW. As in the ease of village 
watchers, the Bttdsh Government found this system also in full 
force. Not only were these PoUgars and Zemindars in possession 
of their lands, but they were also in receipt of revenue from thd 
villagers part of which was rained by them for tbeu services, the 
test being alone remitted to the king. When the revenue was 
collected by others, the received fees from the 

villagers for the proteedon which they afforded. These men em- 
ployed dieir own detective agency. 

The noticeable characteristic in this system is the absolute 
security of property whidi it afforded. Whether this property was 
yielded up by the thief or not, the owner got his jiroperty back or 
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ite ralue. The i^enejr consisted in a special class of detectives, tnio* 
ed from their childhood in the pursuit of thieves. With full knowledge 
of the scene of the offence, absolutely innocuous for mischief, as 
thqr were under the contiol of the parish, and deeply interested in 
the prevention and detection of crime, more so perhaps th « p the 
owner himself, 4 hese watchers were at once the police and the 
insurers of thmr society. 

Accounts agree that as a result of this q^stem crimes against 
property were rare within the limits of a parish. Outside its limits, 
the scheme did not work so satisfactorily in the days of which 
alone we have any anthentic record. The Chief was a powerful man, 
not always amenable to the public opinion of the parish or the 
village community. Their only hold on him was the refusal to pay 
the king’s revenue, of which he kept the whole or at any rate the 
lion’s share. 

This liability of the Sovoreign is mentioBed in Gautama 
Dharma Sutra, the oldest Sutra now extant, and dating prior to 
600 B. C I am not aware that this absolute security was recog- 
nised by any other system of jurisprudence. 

This probably in some degree accounts for the atritude of our 
people towards the Police in India, and it may also furnish an 
answer to the complaints of officials against the people for their 
indifference and neglect to hdp them. Under the Bnglish ad- 
ministration, the conviction and punishment of the culprit is mote 
impenrtant than the recovery of the stolen (woperty for the benefit 
of the aggrieved owner. The conception of theft as a crime in 
English and Roman law had its origin in the desire to prevent 
the indignant owner taking the law into bis own hands. It was to 
keep the peace more than to restore property to the owner that 
the thief was convicted. The long ingrained habits of the Indians 
turn their views exactly in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Justice Nair concludes his illuminating paper wiffi the 
following words :» 

" It may be said, no doubt, that it is not the duty of the State 
to recover a man’s stolen property for him any mote than to com- 
pensate him for loss by any wrong which is not a crime. Still less 
is it the duty of the State to compensate him when such property is 
not recovered. These are questions which I do not now pro- 
pose to discuss, but it appears to me to be plain that no Govern- 
ment whidi does not undertake to compensate a man for loss 
•ustrined by theft is entitled to plume itself on giving security to 
Property, except sOch Indirect pintection as may be involved in the 
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administration of justice, maintenance of order, and keeping the 
peace of the country.” 


THE ARYA SAMAJt ITS AIMS AND TEACHINGS 

Lala Lajpat Rai has a paper in the Contemporary Review for 
April about the Arya Samaj, its aims, and teachings. Some European 
observers have remarked, and that appeals to be the popular im- 
pression everywhere, that of all the reforming agencies at work in 
India at the present day, the most influential is the Arya Samaj. 
Sir Herbert Risley calls it a nationalist development of Hinduism, 
although some Arya Samajists claim for it the character of a 
universal church. Many Aryas object to be called Hinj^us, but that 
they are so is evident from the following \— 

{a) When joining the Arya Samaj no Hindu, who is not 
untouchable, is required to undergo any ceremonial form to atone , 
(d) Most of the Arya Samajists interdinc and intermarry with Hindus 
of their own class, but not with non-Hindus ; {c) For political 
purposes they are counted as Hindus ; and {d) The bulk of them 
still observe caste. 

The Arya Samaj insists on a belief in one God. Its first 
principle declares that God alone is the source of all knowledge 
and of everything else that can be known by the aid of knowledge.” 
The second defines God as *^all truth, all knowledge, all beatitude, 
incorporeal, almighty, just, merciful, unbegotten, infinite, unchange* 
able, without a beginning, incomparable, the support and Lord of 
all, all-pervading, omniscient, imperishable, immortal, exempt from 
fear, eternal, holy, and the cause of the universe,” and says ” He 
alone is to be worshipped,” thus repudiating polytheism and idolatry. 
The only other fundamental doctrine relates to the supreme authority 
of the four Vedas. The minor doctrines are 

(a) A belief in the transmigration of souls and in the effects, 
of Karma. 

(1) A rejection of belief ih the efficacy of Shraddha. 

(r) A rejection Of the popular idea of Tiraths. 

(d) A denial of the status of revelation to books other than the 
four Vedas. 

(e) Duality of the human soul and God. 

(/) God is to be worshipped in spirit, and not through images. 
{g) Denial of the incarnation of God. 

{k) That salvation is the state of emancipation from pain and 
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ftOBi fobjoction to birth Md dcAth ; mm) of tifo^ Uborty s&d 
hopinneH in die communion with God. 

Tho Atya Sunaj allowa no intermediacy between the human wo) 
and the Supreme Being. Practice of virtue is the means of 
salvation. Rituals are merely aids and means, but not very matyinl. 

The rituals enjoined are of two kind : OrdinaryW.*., fixed; and 
Extraordinary—^*., recommended for special occasions. The 
former are of two kinds, determined (a) by tim^ as daily, for^ 
nightly, monthly, or yearly ; and by the phases tA life— birth, 
marriage, etc. One feature common to all is Horn or Havan. 

The others ate : 

(s) Brahma Yajna— a three-fold ritual, morning and evening- 
consisting of (a) Vpasana or meditation, {b) ShtH or recital of 
the qualities of God, and (r) Pmihna, 

(3) Pitn Yajna— worship of ancestors or parents. 

(4) Bhuta, or Bali Baishvadwa, Yajna— a symbolic enforcement 
of duty towards all that exists, animate and inanimate. 

(5) Atithi Yajna— hospitality to the learned and pious. 

Similar rittuil is prescribed at the rise of the moon and on 

full-moon days, and at the beginning and end of every season. The 
other rituals are known as the Stmtkaras. Generally speaking 

every ritual follows the one laid down in the Dharma and Grihya 
Sutras. 

The first three of the principles of the Arya Samaj have been 
stated above under '* Religious Beliefs " ; the others set forth its 
social dms and teachings. The fourth enjoins every Arya to be 
ever ready to give op untruth and embrace truth ; and the fifth, that 
be should act in accordance with Dharma after a thoroi^;h investi' 
gatkm of right and,wrong. 

The sixth declares that “ the primary object of the Arya Samaj 
is to do good to the world by improving the physical, intellectual, 
moral and sodal condition of nunkind " ; and upon this is based 
its daim to be a universal Church, not confining its work to any 
one land, nor neeessatUy to the teaching of doctrinal telq^on. 

The seventh emphasMes Ute importance of conduct Unrards other 
beings, being guided by love, righteouwess, and justice. 

The eighth dedanss that ** it is our duty to destAy Avidya— 
” Hesdenee— end promote Vidya— i.e., true knowledge, science 
epiritaal and pbyskd.” 

The ninth principle embodies its social ideal—" that no person 
should be content with promoting bis own good only ; but that, 
OB the contrary, he ahoold look for bis good in the good of all.** 
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Individual liberty is provided for in the tenth principfe : 
" All men should abide by the laws of society calculated to pro- 
mote the well-being of all, but everyone is free in regard to the laws 
affecting his individual well-being.” 

The Arya Samaj enjoins universal and free education including 
feeding and care of children during the period of education without 
any distinction of sex. Religious instruction most form a part of 
general liberal education for alL Life is divided into four periods, 
the Srst or Brahmacharya extending up to the twenty-fffth year for 
males and sixteenth year for females. 

The Arya Samaj offers to women the same civic status as to 
men. In theory the Arya Samaj does not require women to 
observe Purdah ; but the founder pronounced against mixed schools 
for boys and girls. ^ 

The Arya Samaj does not recognise caste by birth, but holds 
that it is determined by education, merit and occupation. It im- 
poses no restrictions between caste and caste in the matter of inter- 
dining and other social intercourse, except marriage. 

In practice, however, the Arya Samajists still observe casto 
restrictions in marriage, and, in the provinces other than the Punjab, 
even inter-caste dinmg is not as yet common. 

The minimum age of maniage is twenty-five for boys and 
sixteen for girls, celibacy for a longer period being looked upon with 
approval. 

Re-marriage is allowed of girls who have lost their husbands, 
before consummation of marriage ; Swami Dayanand allowed no re 
marriage, either for males or females, after consummation. To 
persons having no issue ftom the first marriage and desiring off 
spring, be allows the form of marriage known to the ancient Hindu 
Shastras as Ntfoga, In practice, however, all kinds of widow re- 
maniages have taken place in the bosom of the Arya Somaj and 
have been countenanced by almost all shades of opinion. 

The members of the Somaj are divided into two classes 
{a) general members called Aryas ; and {b) votinjf members calleii 
Arya Sabhasads, who pay i per cent, of their income to the 
general fund of the Samaj, and elect annually an executive com- 
mittee for managing the affairs of the Samaj. In each Province 
there is a Pratinidhi Sabha. consisting of all the Samajes in the 
Province. The Arya Samaj contributes one tenth of the proceeds 
of their x per cent, tax to the provincial assemblies. Many 
members devote to per cent, of their incomes to the Samaj. 
There is another Society called the Puropharini Sabha, ‘having 
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the Chief of Ider ai its President and the Raja of Sabput as 
Seetetary. 

The principal work for which the Arya Samaj was founded by 
Swami Dayanand and for which it exists is the propagation of reli- 
gious doctrines and the carrying of “the light of the Vedas into the 
dark corners of the world.” Its social and educational and philast- 
thropicwork is secondary and as means to that end. Upon the latter, 
however, is founded its popularity. Its religious influence may be said 
to be confined to few, so far as regarfls the actual numbers of those 
who accept the faith ; but there are millions of Hindus who love and 
respect it for its educational and philanthropic activities. But even 
its religious influence is by no means confined to its members. Its 
appeal to the original authority of the Vedas and the ancient com- 
mentaries ; its doctrines based on the rational view of things ; its 
concession & each individual of freedom of thought and interpre- 
tation ; admission of full liberty of conscience and worship for each 
member, — all these have produced a revolution in the religious and 
moral life of the Hindus. 

In towns and villages where there is an Arya Samaj, opposing 
organisations have been started under the name of Sanatan Sabha. 
To this must be added the organised opposition and vilification of 
the Muslims and Christians, for the Arya Samaj efiectually checks 
conversion to Islam and Christianity from Hinduism. 

Its propaganda work is done by paid and honorary missionaries 
and preachers, who go from place to place to preach the doctrines 
and to carry on discussions with the preachers of rival faiths and 
expounders of orthodox Hinduism. It trains its own preachers in 
seminaries established and maintained by it, into which Brahmans 
and non-Brabmans find admission. 

The Arya Somaj maintains two big institutions— the D. A. V. 
College at Lahore founded in 1886, and the Gurukul Institution 
founded by the “Mahatmas’ Party” at Kangri (Hardwar) only 
six years ago. The objects of “ the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Col- 
lege” are to encourage and enforce the study of (a) Hindi litera- 
ture ; ip) classical Sanskrit and the Vedas ; and (<') English 
literature and sciences, both theoretical and applied ; and, further- 
more, “ to provide means for giving technical educatien.” It owns 
considerable property, and has endowments yielding an annual 
income (including tuition and admission fees, etc.) of over Rs. 60,000 
(;£ 4iOoo). The Principal is honorary, and has held the post with 
remarkable success since its fojndation. On the staff are several 

its own alumip, working in a missionary spirit on mere subsist- 
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wee allovances. Directly or indirectly connected with the College 
are a number of secondary and primary schools maintained by the 
Samaj throughout the province, some of which receive the usual 
giants from the Education Department. In the United Provinces, 
also, the Sanaa] naaintains several schools on the same lines as the 
Anglo*Vedic or Anglo 45 anskrit Schools of the Punjab, their principal 
Anglo-Vedic school being at Dehra Dun. 

To promote female education the Aiya Samaj maintains many 
girls’ schools for primary education. But in this matter the Samaj 
has not yet achieved any conspicuous success. 

Besides these the Arya Samaj maintains some special schools 
far educating the depressed classes. 

But the most popular of all the activities of the Samaj is its 
philanthropic charity. These are briefly 

(a) General Famine Relief. 

(i) Permanent Orphan Relief for the bousing, education and 
m ainten ance of orphans, and giving them a start in life. 

(r) Medical Relief to sufferers from plague or other epidemic 
diseases. 

(<f) Relief on eatiaordinary occasions, such as earthquake, 
flood, fiamlhe, etc. 

The annual revenues of the Arya Samaj movement in India may 
be estimated at the modest figure of Rs. 3,00,000 (/!»e,ooo), and 
the value of their assets and properties at Rs. 50,00,000 (;f 333,333). 


THE CAUSE OF INDIAN DISCONTENT 
The Sefialiast JUview contams a well-written paper on the 
“Cause of Indian Discontent” from Mr. S. V. Doraiswami. Our 
author traces the cause of die present discontent in this country 
from the series of government activities beginning with the bureau 
cratic measures of Lord Cuison down to the teoendy passed Press 
Act 

" The drama of feverish energy with Lord Carson u protagonist 
had been played out for seven long and weary years. Bureaucratic 
activity and viceregal seal misdirected had combined to rouse the 
Numbering Titan of discontent and despair of an aggrieved and 
helpless nation.” Lord Carson's educa t i o nal reforms were reseated 
by fair-minded critics and thoughtful people of calm and unbiassed 
judgment like Sir Gurudas Bannerji and Mrs. Annie Besant The 
"Partition of Bengal” was the dimax. Almost eiery aspect of the 
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lodim quettion today, somehow or other, centres in the Partition. 
It is impossible to have an adequate idea of the Pattitioa and its 
sequel without a oonect knowledge of the Curaonian epoch. 

The sole aim of Lord Curzon was to develop to its utmost the 
doctrine that India is the best field for the growth and progress of 
Imperialism. The subject race should in nosrise question the 
policy of the powers that be, but should silently assent to the 
doings of the executive without one word of murmur. His lordship 
laid down the mute acquiescence of the governed as the cardinal 
maxim of Oriental rule. 

The end of the Curzonian rtgime brought things to a climax ; 
the Government and its forces were sharply arrayed against the 
people's wishes and rights. It was at this juncture that Pandora’s 
box was opened and out came the Partition of Bengal. 

Mr. Doraiswami points out that Partition was devised : " (i) to 
decrease the political influence of the Bengalis, in some respect 
the leading section of the people ; (a) to tear asunder their 
homogeneity, numerical and territorial; (3)10 ^ve theMoham< 
medans in one province an artificially augmented majority and 
influence tint would bold the progressive Hindus In check ; 
(4) to cripple the Calcutu Press ; <5) to strike a blow at the 
growing power of the educated gnd advanced, particularly the 
profesrional, classes ; ( 6 ) to increase the emolument and prestige 
of the buseaueracy ; (7) to lessen the strength of Calcutta, the 
centre of Indian political lifis ; (8) to fortify tbe backward and 
reactkMMxy element and counteract the influence of the progressive 
section.” 

Lord Curzon’s first proposal of separating a few districts from 
Bengd and then the altered scheme of August 190$ were followed 
in quick succession by the announcement in September of tbe 
accomplished liacb No opportunity was given to tbe public 
to diseose the final scheme. Over 500 meetings were held sU over 
India piotestiog against the measure. Tbe suddenness of the 
■WBsure, the secrecy with which it was worked, and the manner 
in which it was hurried through, in open defiance of public 
apinion,*~ 4 hea^ apsrt from its merits, were sufficient to rouse the 
teaspest of indignation which spread from province to province. 

That administcitiw considerations were not of first^ate im* 
pestaflCB in the4etermiuarion of this question appears 0 be evident 
to the imbjaaaed critic who peniaea tbe foUowiog viceregal pcononnce* 
tnenta: **It eaimat be for the lasting good of any country or any 
pe^le that paUc opinion, or what passes for it, should be rnsnu' 
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l«ct«red by a comparaUvdy imall numba: of people at a wn^ 
centre, and should be disseminated thence for untTersal adoption, 
all other views being discouraged or suppressed.” *^'From every 
point of view it appears to os to encourage«the growth of eentres 
of independent ojunion, local aspirations^ local ideals, and to 
preserve the growing intelligence and enterprise of Bengal from 
being cramped and stunted by the process of fbrcing it too pre- 
maturely into a mould of rigid and sterile uniformity.” 

Much hope was entertained by the Bengalee people for the 
modification of this measure when the Liberals came into power on 
the following January, but to their great disappointment they dis- 
covered that a Liberal Secretary of State, bred in the best school of 
advanced political thought, had no more courage to undo the 
mischief than his conservative predecessor in office had to pre- 
vent ib 

The struggle in which India is now engaged is the struggle 
between the bureaucracy and the people for the attainment of 
greater powers in managing their own affiiirs. The Partition of Bengal 
raises the question: Is there to be no remedy for autocratic 
excesses of the Indian Government ? How long is this state of 
afiaiiB to continue— the bureaucracy acting in the teeth of the 
opposition of the people? India awaits the answer of British 
Democracy. The question is often asked : Why has Lord Morley 
taken this inexplicable course of condemning the Partition of 
Bengal and maintaining it in the same breath ? 

Reform means the implacable opposition of vested interest and 
Lord Morley was in no mood for any radical change in the Indian 
constitution. This is the reason why the reforms ttf Lord Morley 
do not adequately deal with the situation, and the concessions 
granted are bristling with serious drawbacks, the new regulations 
being generally considered harsh and illiberal to a great extent 

Lord Morley certunly has asserted certain principles in a bold 
manner vdiich few of his predecessors did ever venture to do. But 
this should be set off by the Cact that India never exhibited such 
unmistakable signs of a national movement as she is now ex- 
hibiting. A new party has arisen— largely the creation of Lord 
Curson’s regim and tiie Partition— who have nearly lost fiiith in 
the courage and justice of British statesmen of the present day. 
The administration of Lord Morley, instead of removing the root 
causes from which this party gathered strength, set rigorous laws in 
motion, and passed coercive acts to gag the Press and to put an 
end to the liberty of public meeting. The policy ^s given a fresh 
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impetus to the propegatkm of violent ideas in a way the authorities 
never foresaw. 

A great opportunity still exists for the reparation of all the past 
wrongs of the Government. Force is no answer to aignment or 
grievance, and coercion has failed in all quarters of the globe, io- 
clodlng India, What will L«rd Morley do before the occasion slips 
his grasp ? The Partition of Bengal remains a great blunder— no 
amount of sophistry can whitewash it nor reforms efface it. The 
boldest as srell as the simplest and perhaps the only remedy is a 
reversal or modification of this measure. Where is the British 
statesman who will take courage by both hands in modifying it ? 


REFORM OF THE INDIAN CALENDAR 

Astronomical conferences were recently held at Kaladi, in the 
State of Travancore, for the purpose of unifying the Indian calendar, 
in view of its divergence from the nautical calendar. The Indian 
calendar has presided over the destinies of the children of India for 
more than a,ooo years, recording with jealous minuteness the hour 
and the day, nay the very minute and second of their births, 
marriages and deaths. Its veto was sufficient to arrest the mighti- 
est conquerors proceeding to battle or to stay their bands in the 
hours of victory. The venerable men who now regulate Indian 
astronomical calculations are versed only in the traditions which 
enable them to keep up the ancient forms of the calendar. In 
the years that have rolled by, these traditions have very often 
deviated, whether on purpose or unawares, from the path originally 
supported by the siddhantis ; but of such durations, any more 
than of the original principles of the Indian calendar, its so-called 
custodians know very little at the present day. Another suspicion 
cast upon the Indian calendar by the conference makes it hard for 
the almanac makers to rehabiUtate their position unless they can 
produce very good and very palpable evidence in their fovour. 

Dewan Bahadur L. D. K. Pillai, writing in the InAan Sevim 
for May, points out the conclusions of the Travancore conference 
and notes the most important causes of public dissatisfitcdon with 
the Indian calendar. They appear to be the following 

(i) The multiplicity of calendars and the too patent fitct that 
among them there ate palpable divergences. 

(s) Obvious discrepancies between the purely Indian almanacs 
and such European publications of undisputed accuracy as the 
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Nratiod Almuise. It it foond thftt betwsm die otdiauy almanaee 
in nte in India and the Nautical Almanac there is a divergence of 
an hour or to in the moment of oecuttence ci new mid fiiil*aioona 
and a divergence of several hottia in the ending mornoMa of itagae 
intermediate between two new moons. 

(3) The difficulty and tedionsne8s» amounting almost to wiin- 
telligibility, of the prooesies prescribed for the construction of an 
Indian Almanac. 

The endless multiplications and divinons prescribed by traditional 
methods, the difficulty and inconvenience of having to spend an in- 
ordinate length of time for each calculation, and the uncertainty of 
the ordinary methods of approximation are great drawbacks of the 
Hindu method. 

There is an essential difference between a calendar instituted for 
the ordinary purposes of social or religious life and a Nautical Alma- 
nac intended to assist the navigator in combating and overcoming 
the dangers and risks of a sea voyage. A civil calendar, like the 
Indian, should have the-qualities of care of calculation and practical 
utility as distinguished from theoretical accuracy. 

Most nations that we are acquainted with in history, including 
the nations of modem Europe, are satisfied with dividing the 
courses of the sun and tiie moon in integral days, excluding fractioBS 
of a day, and with subdividing the day from midnight or from noon 
to noon into equal dinskms called hours, minutes, and seconds. 
The Indian Calendar, on the other hand, divides the courses of the 
sun and the moon into integral spaces os ares of a circle and not into 
integral days. It takes account, for example, of the moment when 
the sun completes any thirty degrees of its course, of the moment 
when the moon gains la degrees or an hriegral number of ta degrees 
over the sun in her orbit, and of the moment when the moon, 
irrespective of the sun, completes 13* ao' of her sidereal course or 
an integral number of such spaces. The first of these is called a 
solar rmibanSf or the comasencement of a month; the second is 
called the ending moment of a lunar titki and the third tiie ending 
moment of a lunar naksiatm. 

Every year the Hindu ahnanaomaker has to oompute ss such 
moments for monthly SaniMntss, 360 moments for as many lunar 
occurring in the eoorse of ahnuBryear, and about Ae sane 
number of hmar naksMatees. 

Every Hindu house-holder p os aes wa a copy of the c al e n d a r, and 
he consults it whenever any n e oe sii ty arises, tbouf^ he need not 
know all its detaila In the calculation of HtUs, pod nsAsMsms, 
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abioliite Bceunusy » demanded, but such accuracy ia not necesttiry 
for the bouae-bolder in the performance xA his religious duties. 

Divergence between theoretical accuracy and pwf- t i^B l conveni- 
ence in almanacs is not peculiar to the Indian system. But 
divergence is got over, as by the omission of leap years, under the 
combined Indian and Gregorian systems or as was done by the dtup* 
ping of ti days by an Act of Parliament in the year 175s. 

The principle applied in such cases is that the mete existence 
of an error or divergence between theory and practice does not 
matter, so long as we know its magnitude and are in a position to 
correct it from time to time. 

It is not improbable that the existence of some at least of the 
errors and divergences pointed out above in the Indian cal endjr 
were foreseen by the original authors of the various tidhantas, and 
they seem purposely to have inserted in their systems certain 
automatic corrections whereby the errors could never exceed a 
certain limit, or whereby, if they did exceed such a limit, they 
could be removed on the completion of a cycle of years. Practically, 
the error in the ending moment of what we may call intermediate 
Hthis, that is, the tithis between one new moon and another new 
moon, is a recurring and not an accumulating error. It is caused 
by the phenomena known as evecHon and annual equation and its 
operation is confined to the quarters and the eighth parts of the 
lunar orbit 

There is one divergence of considerable importance between 
the European and the Indian calendar which perhaps deserves 
more than a passing remark. It is the divergence between what 
is called the tropical and the sideral longitude of the sun. As the 
sun measures his annual course round the earth (a practical 
divergence between theory and practice), bis longitude or distance 
from the starting point of his journey increases. That point in the 
European Astronomy is the first point of Aries, that is the point 
where the path of the swv crosses the celestial equator. Pro- 
perly speaking, when the sun has completed 360* of bis course 
he ought to return to the point ; but as a matter of fact, owing 
to die procession of equinoxes, the point itself meets him instead 
of his coming to meet it ; and it has been calculated that the first 
ptrint of Aries will travel along the whole course of the ecliptic 
to a series of 35,868 years. According to a different calculation 
(longitude of the sun measured from the first point of Aries as it 
Wood in the year 3600 Kaliyuga or about 500 A.D.) the Hindu solar 
I«*r commeaeea later thssTthe European mean solar year. In the 
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fear 310a B. C., the Hindu solar year commenced at midnight 
between the 17th and the s8th February. In the current year 
1910 A. D. it commenced on the 13th April, and it will go on 
advancing by a day or two every century until it has passed through 
every day of the European calendar and returns again after 
30,000 years to the 17th February. The rule for calculating the 
tropical longitude is to add three degrees to the sidereal longitude 
of tbe sun for every soo years, elapsed since 3600 Kaliyuga, or if 
the longitude is reckoned in days, to add one day for every 64 
years elapsed since 3600 Kaliyuga. 

The reason why such a divergence is tolerated is that the Hindu 
solar year is a stdertal (practically an anomalistu) year, and it 
coincides almost exactly with the period of revolution of the sun’s 
mean anomaly or bis rate of motion round the earth. By reckoning 
tbe solar year according to the son’s anomaly, we are enabled to 
obtain, without further calculation, certain very important elements 
in determining the two most usual data of the Indian Calendar, 
namely, the absolute ending moment of a tithi and tic actual moment 
ef sunrise. 

Thus the results yielded by the Indian Calendar compare very 
favourably with the results of modern observations and research. 
As regards the disaepancy between the moment of new moon as 
deduced ftom the Siddlksntas and as given in the Nautical Almanac, 
it is important to observe that the reason is not at all any inaccuracy 
in the Indian method, but a reason inherent in the nature of the 
lunar orbit It has been ascertained by enquirers from the time of 
Laplace onwards that the moon actually moves faster in her orbit 
in the present day than she did two thousand years ago. Tbe orbit 
of the Synodical month, laid down by modern astronomers, is 
29*530887 days. According to Ptolemy the period was longer 
than this by half a second. It is probably tbe case that Ptolemy’s 
period was correct in his day, and the present period is certainly 
correct in our day. From this difference there results inconveni 
ence of calculation. 

In no system of European Asteonomy has there been a con 
tinuous application of the same synodical lunar period for a, 000 
years ; wherea^in India we have had to apply such a constant for 
at least 1,500 years. The ancient Indian Astronomers seem to 
have purposely adopted a shorter synodical month than was correct 
in their day in order to provide against future divergencies, with the 
result that the synodical month according to the 5iwrya &dihanta 
(29 530597946 days) is shorter thw *lhe moderp period, and con- 
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sequently new moons according to the Surya Siddiat$ia occur a 
little bifore the time of their occurrence as predicted in the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Dr. Grattan Guinness has found by actual calculation of new 
moons for a period of 3,500 years beginning from 1655 B. C. that 
a synodical month consisting of 39*5305916 days produces on the 
whole the least divergence between actual and calculated new 
moons at the present day, while it also gives with suflScient accuracy 
for practical purposes the moment of occurrence of ancient new 
moons. Now, the synodical month adopted by the Arya Siddhanta^ 
which SUihanta is or ought to be followed by the Almanac-makers 
all over India, is almost exactly the same as that of Dr. Grattan 
Guinness ; for, it is 39*5305935 days and it may therefore be in- 
ferred that new moons, deduced according to the Arya Siddhanttt, 
must eaeferis paribus agree very closely with the new moons pre- 
dicted in the Nautical Almanac. We may remark in conclusion 
that the error due to lunar acceleration will as time advances 
become sensibly less even according to the &tfya Siidhania. 



ARTICLES 


PARTITION & FINANCE 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson in introducing the Finuiciil State* 
ment for 1910-11 observed : 

"I cannot expect a surplus without the help of additional taxation 
which it will be my unenviable duty to impose. For this state of 
affairs there are two plain and adequate reasons. In the first place, 
the reduction of our exports of opium to China will cause a serious 
fall in our opium Revenue. In the second place we ard obliged 
to abandon to Eastern Bengal and Assam a much larger share of 
its Land Revenue than it has hitherto retained : for the present 
resources of the Local Government have proved quite insufficient 
for the needs of the new Provinre.” 

The necessity for additional taxation has arisen contrary to 
the expectations of Lord Curzon and has placed the Partition of 
Bengal in a new and prominent light before the people of India. 
What was hitherto a purely political measure has now grown 
into a complex financial problem. Mr. Gokhale admitted that 
it now affected politically as well as materially the whole of India. 
Mr. Fenton of the Punjab styled Eastern Bengal and Assam as 
the ^Benjamin of the Provinces’ and likened it in a manner to the 
Podigal Son of the Bible. The last Budget has opened the eyes 
of many and has, perhaps, made them feel that the people of Bengal 
had not been far in the srrong in their apprehensions with regard 
to the measure. 

It is not surprising that at this emergency the apologists of 
Partition should have come to the firont Sir Lancelot Hare 
demurred to the statement of the Finance Member and put the 
whole blame of new taxation on the anticipated loss in opium 
revenue. Mr. Lyon took a different line. He contended that the 
cost of Partition had been greatly exaggerated and the financial 
needs of the new Province had not in any sray arisen out of it. 

Opinions may differ as to the actual cost of Partition. But this ' 
much is beyond question that it has' far exceeded the estimate of 
Lord Curzon and his Government. In place of his 8 fi lakhs 
we have now la lakhs for the recurring expenses. The estimated 
10 lakhs ou capital outlay has now swelled 10*56. Mr. Lyon is, 
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boirevari praparad to pbtce this amount to the debit of Partition. 
But he has tried to minimise the incidence on Eastern Bengal and 
Assam and has Men into a carious error in anigning 4 out of se 
lakhs to Bengal The fact is that the addition of thi* recurring 
expenditure is solely due to the creation of the new Protnnds. 
It is altogether a new charge on the head of general administra- 
tion and does not include the cost of the district of Sambalpur, 
now transferred to Bengal. 

It cannot be seriously argued that is lakhs on recurring and 56 
lakhs on capital expenditure represent the total cost of Partition. 
The task U extremely difficult, nay impossible, for one not in the 
secrets of Govemm -nt to discover the various heads of expenditure 
which have been affected by Partition. We can only indicate 
some of them. The expenditure on civil works in the new Province 
from 1905-06 to T910-1 1 (Budget) amounts to 415 lakhs. This is 
a very large figure and it srill not be easily believed that the whole 
of the amount, with the exception of 56 lakhs, is due to the normal 
development of the Province. The charges under the heads of 
annual exodus to the Hills— a practice which will be commenced as 
soon as the Dacca buildings are complete— of the growing needs of 
an expanded Council and the improvement of Chittagong Port are 
all accountable to Partition. It is also firir to presume that but for 
Partition the enormous increase on Police would hardly have been 
necessary. The disorder and unrest, which are alleged to justify 
this increase, owe their origin to Partition. There has been 
increase also on the heads of sMonery and printing, of inspection 
of schools and colleges, and of sanitation in which also Partition 
plays an important part All these items put together make a con- 
siderable sum which should, in all fairness, be added to the cost of 
Partition. 

Mr. Lyon has referred to the impetus which Partition has 
given to education and other matters in Eastern Bengal Of this it 
is, however, difficult to discover any proof. In education the policy 
of provincialising Boards’ Inspectors and of bringing all private 
institutions under Government control is responsible for a large 
portion of expenditure. The increase in the number of Schools, 
Prinutry and Secondary, which has taken plaoP since Partitioi^ 
can only be regarded as normal Nor do the benefits which 
the Mahomedans make so much of are clearly in evidence. The 
mete cneatioa of a few muktc^s and the substitution of Urdu for 
Bengalee as a vernacular will hardly satisfy any unbiassed and 
cultured Mahnmedan. 
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The signi of development ere not noticeeble in any dinction 
except under civil works. Yet the expenditure has gone up from 
150 lakhs in 1905-06 to 300 lakhs in 1910-11. Not a very slight 
increase, although Afr. Lyon defends it by showing that there has 
been similar increase in other provinces. He has also shown the 
inddence of expenditure per head and per square mile in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam to be lower than in other Provinces. 
This Is a very weak defence when we consider the real needs 
of the province. The educational and sanitary problems have to be 
taken up in a real spirit of reform. It is often forgotten that not a 
Csrthing is contributed by the new Province towards the maintenance 
of the High Court which costs Bengal nearly 14 lakhs a year. Add 
to it the five big schemes which Mr. Kershaw has chalked out in the 
last Budget of the new Province. There is also the increasing burden 
of other recurring charges owing to Partition. The cry goes out in- 
cessantly that the Eastern Bengal, more particularly Assam, Districts 
require development, for it was mainly in the interests of the latter 
that Partidon was effected. The sub-division of the unwieldly districts 
of Mymensingh and Syihet has to be carried out at no distant future. 
l*he provision for opening up roads and keeping them under repair 
has to be made on an extensive scale in the new Province. To 
crown ail, the question of an Executive Council for Eastern Bengal 
and Assam cannot altogether be shelved. The promise of an 
equality of status will never be forgotten in spite of the attempt of 
the Master of Ellibank to explain it away. 

All these requirements raise the question of finance, of ways and 
means. The Imperial Government has fixed the assignment to 
Eastern Bengal and Assam at 50 lakhs and has no desire to reopen 
the matter at any early date. It can no longer be counted upon 
also to cancel overdrafts as it has recently done to the extent 
of 36 lakhs. It may have consented to give to the new province 
further doles, but no Provincial Government should always rely 
upon them. It must depend on its own resources. The question 
is : will the new Province pay its own way ? The question is replied 
by the local Government in the affirmative. It is pointed out that 
the province contributes a fair share to the Imperial Revenue and 
that what it receives in fixed assignment is not greater than 
what some of the other provinces get. The contribution of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, to quote from the figures prepared by Mr. 
Sacchidananda Sinha, is 40*5 per cent. Compared with the 37 
pet cent, of Bengal, 39 per cent, of the Punjab, 44 per cent of the 
United Provinces, 31-8 per cent, of Bombay, 45*5 of Madras 
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and 30 pet cent of the Central Provinces it looks like a fiut 
oontribution. Bat wliat seems fait enough taken in the aggregate 
loses this character when calculation is made on the basis of each 


bead of population and each square mile of area, 
table will show tbe comparative inddence 

Tbe following 

Provinces 

Per head 

Es. As. 

Per Sq. mile 
Bs. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

... 0 9 

171 

Bmigal 

... 0 8 

234 

Bombay 

... 1 4 

300 

Madras 

... I 3 

3»7 

Punjab 

... 0 10 

140 

United Provinces 

... 0 13 

373 

Central Provinces 

... C IS 

90 

Burmah 

..23 

132 


This is a more equitable standard of comparison and Eastern Bengal 
and Assam does not stand the test well. Excepting Bengal, its 
incidence per bead is lower than that of other provinces and its 
incidence per square mile is higher than that of the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and Bnrmah. The conclusion is irresistable that 
it can not appreciably increase its income by curtailing its con- 
tribution without being unfair to the other provinces. 

The only means is to inaease the total revenue of the Province. 
Mr. Lyon has shown the low incidence of expenditure in Eastern 
Bengal and .\ssam. The incidence of income is lower still as 
will appear from the following table : — 


Province 

Per Itead 

Per Sq. mile 


Rs, As. 

Rs. 

Bengal 

..2 X X 

482 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

... 0 13 

275 

Madras ... ... 

•e. 1 8 

395 

Bombay 

... 3 S 

48s 

Punjab ... 

... X 9 

333 

United Provinces ... 

1 5 

596 

Central Provinces ... 

... X 13 

sag 

Burmah 

K 0 

267 

The income of Eastern Bengal and Assam 

is. the lowest on 

the basis of population and 

is only slightly higher than that of 

Burmah and the Central Provinces in point of area. It can not, by 
means pf its present income, approach the incidence of expenditure 

in other provinces as sketched out by Mr. Lyon. 

Yet wo have seen 

that the expenditure is bound 

to increase to a 

very considerable 
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extent tf the expenditnie increases beyond the iocomei it ceasds 
to be a self-snpportiqg proiHbce. 

Let us examine the sooiees from which an expansion of (erenae 
may be expected. Land is the main source (tf revenue in India. But 
owing to the Permanent Setdement iw increase is expected in 
Eastern Bengal from this quarter. Both Sit Lancelot Hate and Mr. 
Lyon admit this difficulty. Sir Lancdot goes farther and says that 
the Permanent Setdementnot only hits the revemubot it hits 
harder in the matter of establishments. No doubt the greater part 
of Assam is under temporary Setdement, but the physical features 
and sanitary <x)ndition of the country stand in the way of its 
development The land revenue of the two divisions in Assam with 
an area of 50,000 sq. miles is only 67 lakhs, while that of the 
Rajshahye division alone which is permanendy setded and has an 
area of 18,000 sq. miles is also 67 lakhs. The contrast Is striking 
and it becomes more so in the absence of any remote pr(»pect of 
improvement 

The income from assessed taxes in the new Province is small. 
Revenue under stamps, excise and law alone makes a good figure. It 
Is ifflpossiUe to say from what other sources any appreciable in- 
crease is expected. Eastern Bengal is intersected by large rivers and 
the proportion of area under water is greater than in other provinces. 
The rivets change their courses very often and new chart are formed 
and re-formed. The growth in populadon takes place mostly on 
these thurs but these people who lead almost a nomadic life can ill 
afford to contribute to the revenue of the country. The habitable 
pordon in the Eastern Bengal districts is most densely crowded and 
does not admit of much increase of population. In Assam the 
outlook is worse from other causes. Leaving out the Punjab and the 
Central Provinces, Eastern Bengal and Assam stands out as the 
poorest of the eight major provmces of India and he will be a bold 
prophet who, bearing in mind the physicial and other drawbacks 
of the province, can predict for it a brilliant financial future. 

The Imperial Government has confessed its inabiUty to un- 
dertake a further share of the recurring expenditure of the local gov- 
ernments. The settlement that has been arrived at in the last 
financial year ^ of a semi-permanent diaracter. Sir Edward 
Baker has been complimented upon for the economy effected by ' 
him in Bengal. As a result of his economy the chums of education 
and ^tadon have been thrown in the background. The situa- 
tion is a great deal tvorse in Bast Bengal where five pice per head 
is spent on education as against seven pice her head in Beugti. 
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A pwiod of flaandal streu has succeeded the years of surpluses. 
The eta of surpluses is gone with little or no hope of retunii 
Retrenchment is now the key-note of the financial policy of GoV 
emment. The Supreme Government has to guard itself against 
bad monsoons and shrinkage of opium revenue. This is what 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson says : 

“ We are losing our opium revenue, and heavy demands for new 
expenditure on education, sanitation and so forth are being daily 
pressed upon us. In my judgment, therefore, we have reached a 
point at which we ought to atop and consider whether India can 
afford all that she has hitherto been aiming at.” 

The Government can not launch into further taxation. Lord 
Morley in speaking on the Partition of Bengal remarked : "If 
you want security and strength in India one of your ways of 
getting it is to lighten taxation, and I should look, therefore, in 
the direction of greater economy in order to lighten taxation." 
Judged by the light of the observations of Lord Morley and 
Sir Fleetwood Wilson, the question of Partition demands a 
revision. To rear up a province with little or no hope of its attain- 
ing financial equilibrium in these days of high pressure is unsound 
policy. Lord Morley pronounced Partition to be a settled fact, but 
the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, for some time the Premier 
of England, had held out hopes of reconsideration, if only new 
facts were forthcoming. The economic aspect as disclosed in the last 
Budget is a new fact. Another new fact is the continued opposition 
of the people to the measure. The third new fact is that the feeling 
against Partition is spreading in an aggravated form to other 
provinces and is being shared by all classes of people who look 
upon it as a financial burden. 

Of all schemes of modification, if reversal of Partition is 
not possible, the most equitable is the readjustment of territories 
between Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The latter is the only major Province which is yet denied 
a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Council. It is the 
poorest of the provinces and can ill afford to pay for this 
arrangement. But at the same time the boon can no longer be 
vrith-held from it while the other provinces are askintf for Executive 
Councils. The only vray to make the arrangement feasible is 
by joining Behar and Orissa to the Central Provinces and 
reuniting the two Bengals. It is always a risky experiment to 
pxrtition a province where the land is under permanent settlement, 
for the principal spurce of income is sealed for ever. The addition 
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of the Pnttdency, BOrdwert, end Chote Negpiir ditisfons to ^etehi 
Beogel end Amm #iU bring about An inereatO of ifeltdcha in 
land revenue akme. This irill bring financial relief (o the 
province while the addition of Behar and Orissa to the Central 
PVovinees, hill increase the revenue from land hf tgo lakhs. 
The Province wili thus be enabled to pay for a Lieutenants 
Governor and Council Prom Other considerations, tck>, this sort of 
redistribution is to be highly recommended. It is one which can 
be said to proceed on the lines Of least resistance. The proposed 
readjustment is free from many objections and is not likely to 
evoke any great opposition from the people. 

naStromnskSI* Bwu* 


ENGLANIPS WORK IN INDIA 

II 

We shall now attempt to point out the significance of the focts 
recorded in our rst article in their relation to our life and character. 
In so doii^, I propose to treat them separately under each of 
the principal heads in which our life is usually divided and will 
conclude with some general observations. 

THR RBUCIOTTS ASPBCT 

We know that down to the end of the first quarter of the last 
century, religion amongst the masses of the Hindus consisted 
more in the strict adherence to the ceremonials prescribed by the 
Sbastras than the contemplation of the nature of the deity or 
deities or of any attempt at conformity therewith. Prayer was 
a necessary part of this ceremonial, but it consisted of certain sounds 
without significance, words in a dead language which scarcely one 
man in a thousand understood. Every tree, river or stone had its 
god or demon, whom it was necessary to propitiate by bribes of 
animals or com, and the whole atmosphere was surcharged with 
ghosts of both seies and various denominations who took delight 
in torturing tender infants and delicate women. All nervous diseases 
srere ascribed to possession by one of these evil spirits and the 
village ejuHed on a roaring trade. No crime, however deliberate 
or diabolical, but could be trashed away by the vicarious services 
of a priest, backed by offerings which mainly went to enrich ths 
latter. For a bribe that would not now induce any petty official to 
relax a rule of procedure, one could engage the services of the most 
puissant god or goddess in assisting him in the performance of the 
most heinous crime or the Wholesale spoliation of the innocent and 
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the week. Men wer() diabonest eqd vebtl to *■ degree nod tiie 
erantnres of their ia«giiutioa were coopeived in no better spirit. 
Tbs geaeralitj <rf Mahomedans, often helplen eonverte from 
|lin(|ui>in> were tabject to the same ((Uperstition, only giving Arabie 
and Pernaa oaipes to the ghosts and demons and having special 
incantations in the same languages to invoke or exorcise them. The 
absence of roads and the terrors of travel kept ev^man at home ; 
the general ignorance and want of books made study of the 
manners and customs of neighbouring peoples an impossibility, and 
the widespread superstition made their minds fit to receive the 
wildest absurdities as undeniable fiicts. 

Every inaccenible hill or jungle was inhabited by people who 
could make trees travel at rates that would put our express trains to 
shame, could transform men into tigers, and perform no end ef 
miracles and wonders. Their goddesses played with their kings in 
times of peace, and marched at the bead of their armies sword in 
band dealing havoc to their enemies in times of war Favorite 
lovers were kept about the house transformed into goats or rams 
and were sometime eaten up or destroyed by their jealous rivals 
assuming the shape of tigers or panthers. Witches infested every 
village and every epidemic of cholera or small-pox and every attack 
of infantile convulsion was put to the score of some old, infirm, 
eccentric, morose or ill-tempered woman in the neighbourhood, 
who sometimes paid dearly for her supposed sins Gods and 
goddesses were subject to the same infirmities of passion and 
temper as their votaries, and the personification of the passions 
had special seasons for their worship. It would bear interesting study 
to compare the Egyptian, Greek, Isiaelite and Hindu mythology and 
to trace their effect on the habits and character of the respective 
peoples, but we must now proceed to trace the changes that our 
contact with the West has wrought upon us. 

By a most commendable and politic resolution, the Hon’ble 
E. I. Company excluded at the outset the study of religion from the 
curriculum of their Schools and Colleges. In a country with such a 
diversity of religious beliefs, and such strict rules for the regulation 
of the details of every-day life, the introduction of the Bible, 
the Vedas, the Corap or the Grantha would e^b one of them 
have involved the exclusion from school of the children of all 
sects other than the one believing in the particular religion 
taught. The community being a mixed one, the idea of opening 
separate schools would have been found impossible in practice ; 
and even if practicable would have been found in many cases 
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inconristent with the secular instructioa that was of necenity 
to form the principal part of the cuniculum. The virtues of •SsA* 
gtamt the family god of every Hindu, would have received a rude 
shock in the laboratory where the professor of Chemistry would 
soon have demonstrated it to be so much calcium carbonate. As it 
was, students of all denominations profited by the study of History, 
Philosophy, Mathematics and the Experimental Sciences, and the 
spirit of enquiry that these new studies engendered was qatnrally 
brought first to bear on the hereditary beliefs and in as much as the 
ingredients of thought were pretty much the same the effect was 
also much alike. Given the same education and the same subjects 
to think upon, most men will come to about the same conclusion. 
The last fifty years of religious tolerance and secular education has 
done more to unsettle men’s belief in the old religions than thousand 
years of Mahomedan rule with its image-breaking, mosque-rearing, 
and forced proselytising campaign ever did. There can be no 
permanent slavery of the mind. It is the mean and the self-seeking 
only that can be persuaded to change their religious principles 
by the hope of rewards and the fear of punishments; noble 
spirits on the other hand spurn all force except that of reason and 
are ever ready to hail new troths even at the risk of social con- 
demnation. The new studies laid the axe at the root of the old 
superstitions. The oscillating folly of mankind will run as far to the 
other side as a violent swing of pendulum. Their fathers wor- 
shipped cows and looked upon wines and spirits as liquid conductors 
to hell. The new generation of students cultivated a taste for 
beef steaks and washed them down with brandy and whisky. 
Many an idol lost its prescriptive place in the family matidir and 
found itself in the gutters or was mercifully consigned to the 
nearest river to make its way to the sea in the best way it 
could. Minds religiously inclined took shelter in the newly raised 
Christian Churches where the preacher taught the equality of 
all mankind in the eyes of their Maker. The political situation 
of the country was also favorable to the spread of the new belief 
and many a neophyte met with a Deputy Magistracy as a first 
fruit of the salvation that was in store for them. But the majority 
found it difficult to accept a foreign set of miracles while rejecting 
the time-honoured ones of their own fathers. They agreed with, 
the missionaries in exposing the impotence of the myriad gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, but carried the same unbelief in 
their treatment of the miracles of the Bible. They went back to the 
old books of their fathers written at a time when the Hindu mind 
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mui yet in H> pristine vigour and evolved monotbdsm oat of them. 
At first, as was natural, they tried thdr utmost to make the new 
belief accord with caste, but it was soon found impossible to uphold 
it without the aid of revelation and the next generation boldly dis- 
carded both. A belief in an aU-f)ervading, omniscient, merciful God, 
delighting in virtue and hating evil, a responsibility reaching beyond 
life and a hereafter where all is good and for all of us and of the 
details of which we do not and cannot know anything in the present 
state of our being, became the creed of the majority. Another class 
took Reason for their only guide and went as far as Science allowed 
them and stopped at the Unknown and the Unknowable. I do not 
believe that many atheists have grown op in India. By far the 
largest number are theists, some have gone to the fhll measure of 
their doctrine and have openly declared their cessation from 
Hinduism and have set up for a new sect ; others, and they are the 
majority, have kept their peace with the surrounding society by out- 
ward observance of its rules, waiting the anival of the time when 
society will come to their own level and the open profession of their 
belief will entul no hardship on themselves or on their children. Nor 
is this time very distant. Every year a number of young men of the 
best and the most substantial families are proceeding to England to 
return home in a few years to assume prominent positions in 
society as Barristers, Civil Servants, Doctors, and Engineers. Their 
friends and relatives, themselves monotheists by conviction and 
Hindus by convention, are ever anxious to receive them back 
within the bosom of their society. * 

It was only very lately that some of the most influential men of 
the orthodox society in Calcutta were trying to collect a sufficient 
body of favorable opinion from the orthodox Pundits to the efiect 
that crossing the Kaia Pam and residence in foreign countries does 
not entail loss of caste. Already a man is allowed to set and drink 
anything in his osm or in his neighbour’s house so long as it is not 
done with unnecessary fuss. One of the leaders (now dead) of the 
rising party in Poona had nearly lost his position amongst his 
followers by advising some of the latter to undergo expiation for 
having been present at a tea party in the local Mission house. 
Compliance with Hindu tenets is neither expectei^of nor accorded 
by them. We are often told that this godless education will end 
in our degeneration and in some final catastrophe like the Frmich 
Revolution. For that we must wait and see. 

THX MORAL ASPECT 

Is it not a fact tliat the most grovelling superstition and 
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briitikUijr of awoMn tew «liww baen bowl b fo ten^ in 
bswti ? X«ok whonwi yra tike fitooi the heed buating Oyte of 
Borneo to the niodeta briieiid of Italy end you wU find that it ia 
«o, The Thug iHra{ 4 M'ted hit dreaded godden hy a midnight 
offwing of animal blood befciM starting to shed that of bis baman 
brother. The Red Indian offered libations to the manes of his 
onceatort oat of die skulls of foemeii killed in battle. Readers of 
Stanley’s JDarkest AfrUa need not he told of the cruelty and supersti' 
tion of the Hottentots and Bushmen. Amongst the cannibals of the 
Butern Archipel^a, victims were sacrificed before the gods prior to 
thmr being roasted and served to devout vorsbippen. The Astecs 
of Mexico cut out the hearts of their Spaniard prisoners and placed 
them on the altars of their gods as the most accepuble ufieringf. 
All the world knows the story of Baal, the monster god of Bgppt. 

The Hindu patriarchs of the early part of die la|t century em- 
ployed priests to offer sacrifices to the family gods to win their 
assistance in robbing infant children or helpless widows of all theif 
assets and appointed professiond forgers and perjured sritpesses 
to fight as auxiliaries in their cause. They had reduced bribery into 
a system with professional agents for its Oistrilmdon and realisation. 
One of the commonest questions to ask to a first acquaintance was 
about the perquisites of his office. Landholders were in league 
with dacoits whose spoilt they shared and whom they screened and 
protected from the clutches of the law. Public servants left hand- 
some inheritances to their children after having lived ia almost regal 
style daring all their life. Now, thetr successors in these very offices 
donot have even enough to make two ends meek Before 1830, Indians 
were appointed only as ministerial servants of the Company. 
Administrative necessity first forced Government to employ them in 
the lowest grades of judicial and executive offioes with an amount of 
misgiving about the result With the spread and progress of education, 
they have gradually won their way step by step till nearly the entire 
judicial administration has come to their hands ; the highest aulhonties 
in this country and in Bogland have expressed themselves in em- 
phatic terms on the honesty and probity of the Indian offidals. 
Thousands of ill-paid, imperfectly educated, and impecbcUy super- 
vised Indians h^d independent charge cl Post Offit^ and Savings 
Banks and distribute hundreds of tboosands of topees daily all over 
the country, and yet how tare are cases of defalcatioa amongst 
them. The criminal returns of the country, I venture to affirm, w>U 
hold comparison, taking into accmint the surroundings of the people, 
with those of any dvilised country in the world. Rememhetuig 
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the wmnmt of railway<4MNtie tnflk of the eomtiV tihieh peei ahnet^ 
whoflf ttarouBh native sabor^itetes tdren ahnost indiserimiiiAlely 
from fuahngrt the totter etrtomi of eotMjr, hoyt few m« die catee 
ef miaappiopriattoR hf them. The Barepean meeduitne houeM^ 
peo|dii (tf whoee ahrewd aeiHe and btin'itota habits there caimot 
be any nasemfele doiAt, have declared in favour of native hnnes^ 
and native steadinese by putting Indians in chaige of every respon* 
rible ofltoe where tteadiness and honesty are indispensable iminisitea 
to sncceth. We seldom hear of a ease of forgery in these days. Our 
Courts still fiitnish lamentable instances of subornation and ,petjary, 
but it is generally confined to the classes that have come into 
least touch with the netr ideas. 

** The educated native," said Sir Charles Aitehison , " is the 
most Biqpfth of Engfishmen." We are fast losing the impulsiveness 
of onr oriental chaneter and are becoming metamorphosed into 
dogged, calculatings energetic Westerners. It is not an unmixed 
good, but tile balance is certiUnly in fevor Of the change. Some 
time ago it was the habit of a certain section of the press to upbraid 
tiie Indians arith want of administrative ability and of manly courage. 
To students of history it is no new thing to find the character of a 
people being moulded by its Government and its surroundings. 
The law of demand and supply holds good in the moral world as 
much as it does in the economical, only it perhaps takes a slightly 
longer time to manifest itself It is a natural instinct to avoid 
danger when we conveniently can. In the beginning of life, all 
children act up to this instinct with slight variations that are easily 
explainable by the laws of health and of heredity. As we grow 
up, the praise or blame of our neighbours begin to interfere with 
the working of this law and the example of our neighbours givds 
a further impetus to the change ; what in the beginning required 
a strong exertion of volition becomes automatic in the end. 
Courage, like most other virtues, is the result of public opinion 
amongst civilised men. As we have seen above, sre are every day 
acquiring by imitation the virtues and the vices of the dominant 
race. Now, in the character of the Anglo-Saxon if any trait stands 
more prominent than the rest it is his indomitable courage and excess 
of muscnIaHty. Nothing Wins his respect sooner^an a display of 
manly courage which in his eyes cover a multitude of sins. 
Bffimtnaey and poltroonery on the other hand evoke his contempt 
and ridicule, and he is at no pains to conceal it. Under such 
cheumstances it would be extraordinary if the educated classes 
whilst imitating thhm even in their feults should not imitate them 
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hate. To thoughtful Mtden tS. pasting evonti the stories of peftonal 
colUnon betireen BuKqpeaus and Indiansi in polo toamansenta and 
cricket matches and footballs, cleariy indicate ttiat the manly portion 
of them has been roused by the and the eample of their 

craquerors. I once beard a young gradni^ etpresshie regret that the 
law of duelUng had been abdished, or they would soon sHence the 
calumny that was often thrown at the teeth of an insulted nation. 
I could not join him in deploring the abolition of that repinant of 
mediaeval barbarity, but it struck me that it would be a wise 
measure to add a section to the Indian Penal Code to chedc 
national abuse. Hard works may not break bones, but they often 
create national bitterness which no sensible man of either race 
ought to encourage. 

With respect to the charge of our want of administrative 
abilities, I ask if ever the Indians were given a fair trial and 
have they failed ? The careers of Sir Dinkar Rao, Sir Idadbava 
Rao, and Sfr Salar Jung ought to be remembered in this connection. 
A generation ago no Indian was even put in administrative charge 
of a district. When it was first resolved to do so a number of men 
called statutory civilians, who were nomirrated by Government on 
a principle of selection best known to themselves, iriio passed 
no testa and whom the country disowned, were put in charge of 
offices requiring administrative abilities. As was foreseen by every 
sensible man in the country, some of these failed and we were told 
that as a people we were unfitted for such trusts. The country never 
wanted this service of nepotism and jo-hukum-wallas. Lord 
Lytton’s government sent it down people’s throats against the 
combined weight of public opinion, and I hope I am not doing his 
lordship’s memory any serious wrong in giving him credit for fore- 
seeing the result at the time of inaugurating his scheme. Let the 
competitive men remain in possession of such charges for a number 
of years and then it will be time to say whether there is any founda- 
tion for the charge. 

(2b it amHmui.) 

T. n, BararawnlM 

THE TRUL'AND EXECUTION TANTIA TOPI 

For the last few hoots spent in Sepur before his execution,' 
Tantia did not at all show any sign of trepidation or atudety ; he 
cheerfully performed to every detail all the reUgious observances 
of his creed ; and though rather heavily wounded he himself 
prepared his own meals, performed his abolutiops and attended 
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to other necessary duties. Though no Indian was allowed to see 
him, the English officers of the station eagerly sought intervi^s 
with this master Uctician. For a short while he became the “ hero 
of Sepur.^ On the i4ih he was visited by an officer who asked him 
to prepare himself for the trial which would commence on the 
morrow. On this the fearless chieftain coolly replied that he wanted 
no trial, being well aware that nothing but his death would satisfy 
the vengeance of his captors. Then holding up his manacles with 
derision, he gravely remarked to the officer to make short shrift 
with him by according to him a soldier’s death. When asked 
whether he wanted to see his dear ones tn the last moment, the 
proud chief replied in the negative and the only favour he asked of 
the Government was to let his people alotie because they had 
nothing whatever to do with his movements or transactions, f 

On the morning of the 15th, a court martial was summoned in 
the Officers’ Bungalow to try Tantia Topi. Undaunted and fearless, 
the extraordinary man stood before his Judges , and when the charge 
was laid against him “of having waged war against the British 
Government between June 1857 and December 1858, in certain 
specified instances” and this, according to Col. Malleson, was 
the only charge brought against him, he coolly replied — “ I only 
obeyed, in all things that I did, my master’s orders, i.e., the Nana’s 
orders, up to the capture of ICalpt ; and afterwards those of Rao 
Saheb. I have nothing to state except that I have had nothing 
to do with the murder of any European men, women or children ; 
neither had I, at any time, given orders for any one to be hanged.” 

Though his defence was clear and reasonable, yet Tantia knew 
very well that except his life’s blood no other punishment would 
be of any avail to appease the unquenchable wrath of his enemy. 
Undismayed and careless, he waited to hear the sentence which 
his Judges had already made up their mind to pass upon him. The 
terrible sentence of the Court Martial was none else than that 
the great Mahratta should perish on the scaffold. As an European 
historian says, when he received this horrible sentence, “ his 
bearing was calm and fearless to the last.”t 

After the sentence passed, Tantia was removed to the fort of 
Sepur in fetters. There for the few remaining m^al hours of his 
existence, the dominant courage of the Maharatta shone doubly 
resplendent. He prayed that his end might be hastened and that 

• The FHtnd of India, 

t Ball’s History of the Jndiar Mutiny^ Vol. II., p. 601, 602. 

t Marlin’s Mian Vol. II, p. 60X. 
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his hmily ttight not suffer. “ From the hour of his capture to 
that of his death he exhiUted no symptom of either terpidation 
or despondency.”* 

At s OD tbe nth, the great Mahratta was brought out of 
the fort, surrounded by a company of British soldiers. Every spot 
surrounding that place where the gibbet was erected was crowded 
with visitots. They gazed with no little wonder on the cool and calm 
demeanour of the great MahratU chieftain, as he stood before them 
with an undaunted and a defiant look when the charge was 
read to him by Major Meade. As soon as the last word of that 
fearful sentence was pronounced, the fetteri were taken off the legs 
of the captive who was then “ prisoned and tried.” Remarking that 
there was no necessity for their operations, ''‘he mounted the ladder 
on to the platform with a firm step.” He did not wait for the 
executioner to touch his person. Of his own accord he cheerfully 
put his head into the noose, and thus gave the signal. The fatal 
bolt was drawn and the life of the great Maharatta was launched 
into etrenity after only a slight struggle. ” When the suspended body 
became motionless, the troops were all marched off, and the body 
remained hanging for the remainder of the evening. After the 
hoops left, a great scramble was made by the officers and others 
to get a lock of his hair, &c.” This was the posthumous tribute 
paid to the departed great by the crowd of onlookers, among whom 
were found even a handful of English officers.t 

Thus perished a great man in the fallows, expiating with his life 
the sins of the miscreants who figured so notoriously in the massiicre 
of the innocents. We quite agree srith the doubts expressed by Col 
Malleson regarding the justice of the sentence which brought to an 
end the mortal existence of a veteran whose hand had been clean of 
all dirty work. It seemed preposterous how the charge of waging 
was against the British sufficed for the passing of a capital sentence 
on a man who owed no allegiance whatever to the English Govern- 
ment. Tantia Topi was born and bred in the household of 
Baji Ran, who had been the Peshwa of the Marathas. From his 
earliest childhood he had been taught to regard the adopted son 
of Baji Rao, J^ana Sahib, as his master, his liege lord, whose 
every order he was bound to obey. The illustrious writer then 
goes on to reflect on the justice of the sentence of death passed 
on Tantia, in the follovring cogent and straightforward manner, 

* Ball's Ihstetf ih* Mum MuHtOf, Vol. ll, ». 6oa. 
t Ball’i HUtoty if til Mian Miuinfi, Vol ll, p. 60s ; Holme’s 
of iit Imhm MuUny, n. 580. Tit Ttmtt, May aolb, ISSO. Tlu Datty If ui, 
Msj aoili, *859. 
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which is so worthy of a true Englishman : ' Public opinion at tbo 
time ratified the justice of the sentence but it may, I thinly be 
' doubted whether posterity will confirm that Terdict Tantia Topi 
WM no bom servant of the English rule. At the time of lus 
birth-*-aboat the irear tSia— his master was the independ^t ruler 
of a large portion of western India. He was under no obligation 
to serve faithfully and truly the race which had robbed his master. 
When that master, unbound equally by any tie to the English, 
saw the opportunity of recovering the territories of the Peshwa, 
Tantia Topi, wlio was his mtsahib, his companion, obeyed his 
orders and followed his fortunes. He declared that be committed 
no murder. He was not charged with committing any. He, a 
retainer of the ex*Peahwa's fiimily, was chrrged with fighting against 
the English. On that charge alone he was convicted and hanged. 
Surely, under the circumstances of the ease, the punishment was 
greater than the offence. The clansman had obeyed his lord, and 
had fought with fair weapons."* 

Before concluding this chapter, justice requires that a few words 
should be said regarding the position of Tantia in the military history 
of India. And it is better that this should be given in the language 
of the very same historian whose opinion we have just quoted. Col 
Malleson says: '* From nearly nine months, from his defeat at Jaora 
Alipur by Sir Robert Napier, to his capture by an officer serving 
under that general, Tantia had bafflid all the efforts of the British. 
During that period he had more than once or twice made the 
tour of Rajputana and Malwa, two countries possessing jointly an 
area of 161,700 square miles, had crossed the Narbadda, and 
had threatened the more but valuable puts of western India. The 
qualities he had displayed would have been admirable, had he 
combined with them the cap-acity of the general and the daring of 
the aggressive soldier ; his marches were wonderful ; he had a good 
eye for selecting a position, and he had a marvellous faculty for 
localities. But when that has been said, everything has been said. 
Unable to detect the weak points of his adversaries, he never took 
advantage of their mistakes or their too great daring ; he never ex- 
posed himself in action, and he was the first to leave the field. On 
many occasions a judicious axe of his cavalry, a^ys superior in 
numbers, would have so crippled the English that further pursuit 
by them would havq been impossible. With a little more insight 
and a little more daring he could, whilst retreating before them, 
have harassed the flanks and the rear of his pursuers, have captured 

* tktJnittm MHtiHf, V«l 111., p, 379* ><• 
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their baggage, and cut up their ‘camp followers. But he never 
attempted anything of the sort. Provided he could escape from 
one place to harass them in another, with the chance of striking at 
Indor, at Baroda, at Jodhpur, or at Jaipur, a blow similar to that 
which he had struck successfully at Gwalior, he was satisfied”.* 
The learned editor of the Friend of India of the time, after ably 
narrating in a succinct form the movements of Tantia, thus speaks of 
his wonderful career : ^‘And then commenced that marvelloys series 
of retreats which, continued for lo months, seemed to mock at 
defeat, and made Tantia Topi’s name more familiar to Europe 
than that of most of our Anglo-Indian generals. This reputation, 
though exaggerated by the fact that all other resistance h\d ceased, 
was by no means undeserved. The problem before him was not 
an easy one. He had to keep together an army of beaten Asiatics, 
bound by no tie to his person, and bound to each other only by 
one common hate and one common fear-— hate of the British name 
and fear of the British gallows. He had to keep this ill-assorted 
army in constant motion, at a pace which should baffle not only 
the enemies who pursued him, but the enemies who streamed 
down at right angles to his line of march. He had, while thus 
urging his half-disciplined host to mad flight, to take some dozen 
cities, obtain fresh stores, collect nine cannons, and, above all, 
induce recruits to join voluntarily a service which promised only 
incessant flight at 6o miles a day. That he accomplished these ends 
with the means at his disposal indicates ability of no mean kind. 
Slightly as we may hold the maurauding leader, he was of the class 
to which Hyder Ali belonged \ and had he carried out the plan 
attributed to him and penetrated through Nagpore to Madras, 
be might "bave been as formidable as his portotype. As it was, the 
Nerbudda proved to him what the Channel was to Napoleon. 
He could accomplish anything except cross the stream. The 
original idea, if we may judge from his marches, was to collect a 
great army from the little states bordering on the Nerbudda valley, 
fly down towards Bombay at a pace which should baffle a pursuit, 
cross into the Deccan, and raise the true Maharatta provinces, 
and perhaps a large section of the Bombay army. He was dis- 
appointed by ifl^vements which form one of the most remarkable 
features of the struggle. With an enemy less persevering than the 
British, Tantia might have founded a great state, rebuilt tbs 
Maharatta power and reigned as Pesbwa — ^an office not originally 
hereditary.” ”With a little more gallantry”, writes another illustrious 

* History of the Indian Mui%ny% p. 381-3. 
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Englishman, " with a few positive exploits added to his nagative 
stratagic feats, Tantia Topi would soon have become a Hindu 
Garribaldi. Indeed about the end of his capture he was becoming 
an object of interest in Europe and a five months more of his 
daring raid through Central India-— even though amounting only to 
a succemful evasion of our forces— would have raised that interest 
to a much higher pitch 

Gw Itfw Gw 


A GLIMPSE INTO ANIMAL LIFE AT AI4PORE 

I 

During the administration of Sir Richard Temple as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, the Zoological Garden at Alipore, covering an 
area of 33 acres of land, was founded by the late lamented Mr. L. 
Schwendler, whose memory is honoured with a monument erected 
in a prominent part of it. His late Majesty King-Emperor Edward 
VII was out sojourning in India in 1875 as the then Prince of 
Wales. His then Royal Highness opened the Gardens on the 
New Year’s Day of the following year. Some months later, 1. e. 
on the ist of May, its doors were flung open to the public. It is 
idle to say that it has become now one of the principal places of 
public amusement in the city of Palaces. The fact remains that it 
is the repository for the cultivation of a very interesting branch of 
science. The facility it affords for the study of science has not, 
however, yet been taken full advantage of. The present paper is 
but the first instalment of a serial on the animals I have studied at 
leisure-hours in the Gardens at Alipore. 

THE RIANG 

Naturalists say that as there are still some wild cereals and 
fruits in the vegetable kingdom, so there are still wild animals in 
every part of the world. It is under the slow process of artificialisa- 
tion brought about by improved methods of cultivation and of 
domestication made by man who has attained to a certain stage of 
civilization that we see them as they are. They say that the Kiang 
is a species of the wild horse and is a native of Thibet. That it is a 
native of the trans-Himalyan table-land leaves nAti^anner of doubt 
in the minds of those who have given it an interesting and diligent 
study. But regarding the fact of its^ living wild in that region, I 
entertain grave doubt. On the contrary I take it to be cross-bred. 

* Major Evans Bell's Emptrt in India^ p. 366. 
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If the word Miybrid* has any meaning, it is applicable to the Kiang. 
It is a cross between the hone and the ass just as the mule is. I 
shall dwell here on the points of similarity and dissimilarity between 
it and the latef« I hare failed as yet to hear it bray. I am thus 
not in a position to say anything definite about it. It has the tail of 
the horse like the mule. The colour of it no wise differs from that 
of the tail of the latter. The length of the ears of both are about 
the same. The hoofs are all the same It has manes as well. The 
shape and sise are equal. Only they differ in colour. The colour 
of the common domesticated ass is ash, while that of the wild ass 
(Equus Onagar or Ongar) is a shade lighter. The domesticated ass 
is much smaller than its wild progenitor. But the colour of the 
Kiang is like that of a common hack. It is reddish brown, which 
gradually makes room for whitish brown in the lower region. A 
mule is vicious and bold ; but its Thibetan cousin is timid and shy. 
I reached my umbrella to it and it shied, while the wild asses, of 
which there are three in the Garden at Alipore, came nearer to 
me on my approach, in order to be patted and otherwise caressed. 
In its present state of confinement there is no chance of knowing 
how hardy and painstaking it is. But I think it is more active and 
hardy than either the mule or the dromedary. As it is a native of a 
country not rich in luxuriant vegetation, it can live on a spare 
feed. It has a wonderful adaptability from the bleak and barren 
land of the Lamas to the Gangetic plains of warm Bengal. The 
migration or rather the forced translation is not an easy thing. It 
is a crucial test to go through. Many an animal and many a plant 
have succumbed to the inclemency of a foreign climate. Only a 
certain class of animals are able to survive it. And the Kiang is one 
who has. By slow degrees it is getting quite acclamatised to the 
heat of the plains. Unfortunately it has no mate. If it had one, 
we would have no doubt seen the pair bringing forth offspring 
rearing it in our midst just as the lion and the lioness have 
done in a state of captivity in the Burdwan House at Alipore. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

BYTHBBDrrOR 

On May 7 paaaed away from this world the first Eaglishnun who- 
KYWARD Vn nicceeded to the throne of the Great Iitogid. 
til ENGLISH ‘I'hough the imperial splendoar of Delhi and the 
Of Peacock Throne are now no more, Edward VII 
was perhaps the most powerful and influential 
Emperor India or the East ever had. The line of Babar ruled 
India on the spot and spent their revenue in building monuments 
^ of architecture and living a life of unparalielled magnificience ; under 
Victoria and Edward VII, though both absentee rulers, India 
has for the first time in her history been brought into line not 
with baibaric splendour but with the civilised countries of the 
world. Since the transfer of the Government of India from the 
Hon’ble B. I. Company to the Crown of England we have 
absolute security of life and property<~a boon never enjoyed by 
any generation of Indians after Asoka’s time. Both Victmia and 
Bnward VII had, by Proclamation, enunciated principles of 
justice and good government to which the East has been a 
stranger for many a long century. It is unfortuiute that neither 
the wishes of Victoria nor of Edward VII have been given effect to 
in full in the actual governance of this country, but for this their 
agents and representatives, who have in certain cases interpreted 
them in a pettifogging spirit, are mainly responsible. Victoria the 
Good had no actual experience of India, but her feminine heart 
sympathised fully and deeply with all Indian troubles, difficulties 
and aspirations. Edward VII had crossed the Suez Canal and had 
come into contact with India and her multitudinous population 
and was therefore in a position to follow Indian affairs srith an 
abiding interest. As His Majesty the present Emperor of India 
has informed us. Emperor Edward Vlt “ always remembered with 
affection his visit to India and its welfare was ever in his thoughts." 
I^ctoria's Proclamation removed a number of^ndian disabilities : 
Edward Vll’s gave us promise of a constitutidbal Government. 
India shall keep the memory of Edward VII and his revered 
and royal mother green if, for nothing else, only for the basal 
charters of Indian bberty and civic freedom with which their 
names shall remain associated in the 'itory of this country. 

Edwaid VIl’s son, Qcoigc, has ascended his father's throne as 
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V pteteot Empetor and like bis Cstfaer has had 

actual eiperienee of bis vast Indun dominions 
and the people that inhabit this ancient land. On his return to 
England after the completion of his Indian tour in 1905, he eloquently 
pleaded for the infusion into the Government and Administration of 
India a wUtr elment if symfiatfy. Since succeeding to the Imperial 
throne of India, His Majesty George V has issued a generous and 
sympathetic letter to the Princes and Peojde of India. As this is a 
document of historic importance we reproduce it below in foil 

"The lamented and unlooked-for death of My dearly loved 
Father calls me to ascend the Throne that comes to me as the 
heir of a great and ancient line. 

“As King and Emperor 1 greet the Princes, the Ruling Chiefs, 
and all the other dwellers in My Indian dominions. I offer you 
My heartfelt thanks for the touching and abundant manifestation 
that this event has called forth from all the diverse races, classes, 
and faiths in India, of loyalty to the Sovereign Crown, and personal 
attachment to its wearers. 

“Queen Victoria of revered memory addressed her Indian 
subjects and the heads of Feudatory States when she assumed the 
direct government in 1858 ; and her august son. My Father, of 
honoured and beloved name, commemorated the same most 
notable event in his Address to you fifty years later. These are 
the charters of the noble and benignant spirit of Imperial rule, and 
by that spirit in all my time to come I will faithfully abide. 

“By the wish of His late MajeBty,aud following his own example, 
I visited India five years ago, accompanied by my Royal Consort. 
We became personally acquainted with great kingdoms known to 
history, with monuments of a civilisation older than our own, with 
ancient customs and ways of life, with native Rulers, with the peoples, 
the cities, towns, villages, throughout those vast territories. 

“Never can either the vivid impressions or the affectionate 
associations of that wonderful journey vanish or grow dim. 

“Firmly I confide in your dutiful and active co-operation in the 
high and arduous tasks that lie before me, and I count upon your 
ready response to foe earnest sympathy with the well-being of India, 
that must ever bc^e inspiration of my rule." 

If His Majesty will faithfully abide by the spirit of foe Imperial ' 
Proclamations of bis august father and of Victoria foe Good and if 
the well-being of India must ever remain the inspiration of bis rule, 
there can be no'doubt that his reign will outshine even the dreams 
of an Asoka or an Akhbar. 





iVITORtAl RBPtM^nom 

Svidentljr we are living in critical times and almost all Mr 
institutions seem to be now in the ffleltiiie>pot. 
Political ideas in India are rapidly riutpmg and re* 
shaping themselves ; religious and social ideas are 
undergoing speedy and remarkable transmutationl'; 
educational ideas afe yet struggling to be oon« 
ctetised and moral ideas appear to have just come out of the 
nebulous stage, lake our ideas our institutions and organisations 
are also without any sure foundation and many of them ate just now 
on their trial. I’he reforming works of the Arya Somaj and the 
Brabmo Somaj are now at a discount : social reform programme 
hat been pushed aside into the backwaters of pufriic life ; political 
organisations are coming into being and disappearing with the 
rapidity of lime-light pictures. There is not a phase of Indian life 
to-day about which any definite statements can be put forward with 
confidence, or any development of events which can be correctly 
read or interpreted without serious missings, 

»This is a serious bituatioii in all consdence, but nobody seems 
to have inquired so far as to what this may be owing to. As the old 
seer of CheUea put It, nations, like bdividuals, have, their fits of 
simulation and it is one of these fits of simulation that the Indian 
Nauon is just now passing through. We have all begun to take 
lessons in the dubious (they say, the oriental) art of simulation and 
we are readily lending ourselves to no end of make-believes, sub- 
terfuges and changes of ft out. If honest and straight dealings were 
ever the pride of the Indian people, they are no longer so. The 
Asiatic fetish of simplicity we have abandoned in favour of the 
European fetish of diplomacy, and almost every other man in our 
educated community today, no matter whether Hindu, Mahometan 
or Parsi, is a bit of a diplomat. It does no longer pay to wear one’s 
conscience on his shirt-sleeves. We have as a people almost cast off 
old dresses and donned new ones, and, though in our new habits 
we may not all of us be turncoats, we certainly douot look what we 
really are. 

We have at the present moment carried the art of sisnulation 
to perfection and we really donot know what .51 this is leading us 
to. The Indian Moslem is fighting his cause under false colours ; the 
Hindu is seeking under an extra dose of loyalty the salvation of his 
race; the Arya Somaj is confining its attention to purely philanthropic 
and educational work , and political agitation ia tabooed everywhere 
and by alL People with any stakes in the country are coming forward 
to dissocute themselves fiMm all sorts of pubhc activities which are 
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aetehlMlr MMted or mtppoiled by Government offidali. Members 
of Coundls find piein speaking a dangerous game attd, under pretext 
of egqpedieoey or political wMom, feel no hesitation in suj^rting 
the most reaetiottsiry and represHve measures of the Government. 
The Ptms does not venture to say what it feels, and even the 
oracle of Bagbasar is finding satisfaction in writing ponderous 
leaders on subjects winch interest and concern nobody. Platform 
eloqumiee has been struck dumb and publfo meetings have liecome 
almost impossible to convene even in important towns and cities. 
In a provincial subscription list got up to raise a memorial for our 
last King-Bmperor, we meet with the sad spectacle of assistants in 
offices coming forward with a contribution of as much as Rs. 150 
to the Fund. In fact, every one seems to be in fear of his life and 
is anxious to save his skin. Tlianks to the deportations and tlie 
suppression of Samities and Societies and the ceaseless activity of 
the Criminal Investigation Department to which no reputation is 
safe, and particularly to its incessant attention upon educated Hindus, 
we have found it convenient to go back upon the principles of 
a life-time and the convictions of a whole generation. 

Whether, all this is very good for a foreign Government, we 
donot know. But that it is most injurious to the development of 
a spirit of nationality and of loyal and devoted co-operation in 
healthy public activities goes without saying. We shall take some 
concrete cases to illustrate our point. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that when the Indian Mussulmans decided to give the 
movement known as the Indian National Congress a wide berth, 
they did so not so much to spite the Hindus or tun down the idea 
of a common nationality as so much to go after the loaves and 
fishes of office and to curry favour with the Government established 
by law in this country with some ulterior motives. The recent 
concessions to Mahometan demands have somehow justified the 
attitude of aloofness maintained by Indian Mussulmans nnce the 
days of Sir Syed Ahmed, but every patriotic Indian disciple of the 
prophet of Arabia must have lealised the enormous price paid for to 
gain these communal advantages. Patriotism has been sacrificed to 
party interests at^ the idea of nationality abandoned in favour of 
prbciples of dubious wisdom. 

Then we have the case of Behar. Only a couple of years ago. 
Young Behar anxiously pleaded for separation from Bengal as the 
best solution of the Partition muddle. But since the Councils 
Regulations converted Behar into the predominant factor in the 
Bengal Administration, Young Behar has turned absolutely apathetic 
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to the aoltitioo of tin l^tition proUoa ftelrtM eoMpwIjioo 
in iMytng Bengal to tn atevod b her own juice. The Bduur pertf 
has abandoned its high Matin bout of unperial petrbtUin and new 
pins its Mtb to no higher creed than Bebu for the Bdbaries and 
(ts expansion and developcsent at the expense of BengaL 

The Preu Act and the debate on the but Financial Statenent 
showed very distinctly how Bengal stood atone in its political ideas 
and bow b the matter of the Partition her bterests were abandoned 
by many a stalwart custodian of imperial interests. 

We have one more instance to cite— the new-born enthosiasm 
of the Hindu people to follow in the wake of the Moslem League. 
The doud was no bigger than a man's bead when, under the 
auspicu of the Punjab Hindu Sabha, an all-India Hindu Con- 
ference met at Lahore last year ; but today the pick of the Hindu 
eommunity-Hiome of them leaders of the national movement — ^have 
come forward to organise usociations specially to promote Hindu, 
as opposed to general or national, interests. Really one cannot 
sufficiently condemn these narrow, sectarian and party organisations 
which create bitterness and opposition where they are not and 
effectively crush the national ideal which hu taken so many years 
of patient and ceueless toil to build up. 

With the Indian people sharply divided among themselves, with 
party organisations supplanting national movements, with the 
standard of Indbn Nationalism lying low in the mire, with no 
one community willing to co-operate in a common cause with 
another, and with the dread of police espionage and interference 
dominating the entire situation— what hope can there be of the 
national movement gaining back its old vigour and strength ? With 
such a prospect before us and with leaders of public opinion hope- 
lessly differing from one another in most of the vital issues of 
national life and a spirit of inter-provincial and inter-party jealousy 
running high everywhere, and with every educated man anxious to 
put himself right with the Police and the C. I D, no matter how, 
one almost shudders to think of the future of the Indian National 
Congress. 


The operation of the Press Act has entered into a new phase with 
the notice of forfeiture, issued in three important 
TW| PRESS provinces of India, of Mr. Frederic Mackamess' 
compilation on the *' Methods of the Indian Police 
b the aoth Century” which we noticed in the last number of the 
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IttdiaH WtrUhk It is tho mflrest eoflSpilaiion,— Hb. MiekitnMSs’ 
brocbnte <]«ddadly i»-of opitUons expressed bj feme of the highest 
olBcers of the Stete on the vegaries of out ^oUce. Are we to 
ondentud by ttiis f^eituce* that the particular dheumeots out 
of which lb. MaelntueH made up his pamj^Iet aire equally 
offensive matter and are liable to be forfeited under the blessed 
Press Act passed with Mr. Gokhale’s sanction and support ? If that 
be the right interpretation of the Act, all public libraries, including 
Government archives, would have either to be shut up'or burnt 
down. If a return were available of all the newspapers, books and 
pamphlets which have be^ proscribed by all the Governments, 
imperial and provincial, from'.^ second week of February to the 
last week of May, the nature" md number of the list would no 
doubt appal Mr. Gokhale and set him furiously to think. However 
that be, an attempt ought to be made to test the legality of the 
forfeiture of Mr. Mackamess* book and at the same time some 
enterprising firm of publishers ought to reprint it, without Mr. 
Mackamess’ introduction, just to see how the Government would 
deal with the unedited opinions of some of its most trusted 
servants. 
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INDIAN WORLD 


Vol. XI ] JUNE-tm [ No. 63 


DIARY FOR MAY, 19*0 

Date 

1 A numeiously attended lepresentative Conference of the 
Rajbansbi or Kshatriya community of Ecastern Benp^al and Assam is 
held at Rangpur in Ebassam, to consider the social, educational and 
economu progress of the community A Standing Committee is formed 

2 The Maharaj ih of Patiala proscribes by a notihcation in his 

Stale 43 newspapers, including the A B Patrtka^ the Katmayogm^ the 
B the Musuilman^ the Maharatia^ the Kcsan^ the Pun/abef^ the 

S^oadcshi MiUmi and India (of Pondicherry). 

3 The Secretary of State for India’s sanction for the formatio i of an 
Executive Council for Bengal is foimally announced 

The Viceroy gives a farewell dmnei in honout of Sir Harvey 
Adamson who lays down his office as Home Member to take up the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Burma 

An Association railed the ** Lower Burma Planters’ Association " 

IS estiblished at Meigut m Burma to undertake lubber cultivation near 
the said impoitant tubbei centre 

Sir Louis Dane opens the Sirdar Dyal Sing College at Lahoie. 
The Secretaiy announces free education up to the Upper Primaiy 
Standaid 

5 Fhtee Bengalee books entitled Asha Kufiakint^ ^ipaht Juddtt 

I it hash and Sophia Bt^im are declared as forfeited to his Majesty 
by the Ebassan Government M 

A public meeting of the Hindu and Mahomedan citizens of 
Madras is held to piotest against the deportation of 6o Transvaal 
Indians to India An appeal for funds bt ought nearly Rs 2,000 

6 The Goveininent of Madias sanctions the tesolution passed by 
the Senate, in consequence of the very small per centage of candidates 
who weie successful at the last matriculation examiiution, that those 
unsuccessful students who had obtained a certain peicentage of maiks m 
specialized subjects should be declared to ha\ c passed the examination 

Ills Majesty Empeioi Edwaid VII dies at Buckingham Palace 
(London) at the age of 60 

Sixty Bntish Indians, deported hoin the Transvaal, arrived at 
Bombay 

7 The Burmah Government oidei the forfeture of a number of 
publications including the speeches of Mr Tiiak, as they consider them 
to be seditious 

9 A GasetU ExfioofcUnaty announces that Hih most Graemus 
Majesty King Geotge V has been proclaimed Empetor of India 

It is announced that the Secretary of State has sanctioned the 
new Financial Settlement for Ebassam with a fixed assignment of 52 H 
lakhs of rupees The Secretary of State has, in this connection, drawn 
attention to the growth of expenditure from provincial levenues generally 
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The Temple of Mahadeo in the Poona City, nearly 125 years old, 
collapbeb in part resulting in the death of one and injuries to several 
others 

10 Telegrams conveying heart-felt sorrow on the sudden demise of 
the late King Emperoi reach the Viceroy from various parts of India 

In the application made by the Crown to prosecute for perjury 
Mr. Tripura Saiikar baikar, who was at fiist an approver but turned 
hostile to the Prosecution in the Ilaludbaii Dacoity Case, the Full Bench 
of the Cilcum High Coin t, presided over by the Chief Justice, decline 
to give the sanction s iught and dismiss the application. 

11 A. di^astious fire bieaks out at Rangoon in which 130 wooden 
buildings are destroyed and 300 Burmins and otheis ate made homeless. 

1 he gold figures foi the India Office published today at Simla 
show a closing balance last month of just over six millions steihng 

12 The Proclim ition of the iccession to the Throne of His Majesty 
King George V, and the Oecliration mide by His Majesty subsequent 
to the Piodamation, is read by the Secietary to the Government of India 
in the Home Uepirtment at the Town Hall, Simla, before Lord Minlo 
and by the Sheriff of C dculta on the steps of the Calcutta Town Hall at 
5 p M today befoie the Chief Justue and some minoi officers of the State. 

A Pi ess Communique issued today announces the Secretary of 
State's sanction of a special pension of (m addition to the pension 
of /*?oo to which she is entitled under the Civil Service Family Pensions 
Regulations) to Mi fackson's wife and a pension of ^220 a year to 
Mr Jaikbon’s mothet 

A Uanette Exhaotdtnaty announces the profound appieciation 
by His Majesty King (jieuige V of sympathy and loyalty conveyed by 
the pt inces and peoples of all races and creeds m the Indian Empiie 
on the occasion of the death of the late Empeior 

The M that aja of Patiala announces a subscription of Rs 20,000 
foi a memoiial of the late King Edwaid VI 1 in his State 

13 The Report on the dnimial position of the Calcutta Port Trust 
showing remarkably rapid development of the Port of C ilciitti esiimates 
Its income during 1910-n at Rs 1,30,81 000 as compared with 66 lakhs, 

likhs, 100 lakhs, 109^2 lakhs, and 120 lakhs in 1899 1910, 1905-06, 
1906-07, 1907 08, 1908 09, respectively 

Mahbud raideib renew then attack upon the Britibh teiritory 
neat Zarmelan in Gumul , a shaip fight ensues, the Mahsuds having one 
man killed and seveial wounded 

V Retuins published todav des nbe the Indian Railway earnings to 
be phenomenally large, those for the last month being 48 lakhs of iiipees 
better than those in the corresponding peiiod last year, and 60 lakhs 
better than in Apnl 1908 

An avalanche fell upon the village of B ibusai in the Chilas 
dibtnct burying twenty six people and a xiumbei of cattle and goats 

16 The Opium Revenue 1 etui ns published today for the month of 
Apnl last show that the leceipts aie now no less than 113 lakhs ahead of 
the estimates 

The Goveinment of India announce then decision that quinine and 
other alkaloids of Cimhona, when impoited unmixed with othei diugs in 
the foim of coated t-ihloids, tablets, pills, or capsules, shall m futuie be 
admitted free of customs duly 

The Government of Bombay suspend the Ahmedabad Munu ipahty 
foi A yeai 011 the giound of incompetence, constant default in manage- 
ment of public afTtus, and gross abuse of its power m making public 
appointments and oiders that the municipal Goveinment of the City shall 
for the pel lod in question be entiusted to a picked body of gentlemen 
who will execute the duties entrusted to them under the guidance of 
the Collector 

Lah Lfidha Ram, the fomth editor of the Allahabad SwarajOy is 
pliced today before a Parsi Sessions Judge on a charge of Sedition and 
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refuses to be tried by an Indian as he claims to be a foreigner (American) 
and not a British subject. 

17* Khanderao Dwarkajee Patel is placed before the Chief Magis- 
trate of Bombay for trial under Section 124A. in connection with printing 
some verses in Marathi entitled Ganapat 

18. Returns published today show a total of 9 lakhs of rupees coined 
in the Calcutta Mint and 10 lakhs in the Bombay Mint. The gold 
figures for the India OlTice for the 1st of the current month show total 
balances of just under 6 millions sterling. 

19. Figures today published in connection with the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank in India for the last year show revised total nett deposits of 
68 lakhs against 70 lakhs in the Budget. The gross revised deposits last 
year were 7 crores, against 5 '4 crores in the p*-evious 12 months. 

On an application made by the Police demanding security from 
Mr. Panch Cowri Bannerjee for removal of a Printing Press belonging to 
him from its former address, Mr. Swinhoe, Magistrate of Calcutta, directs 
that in case of removal of presses already declared under the Old Act 
no security would he required in future. 

Sir Heibeit White makes over the charge of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma to Sir Harvey Adamson at forenoon today. 

20. Today being the funeral day of the late Edward VI I it is observed 
as a day of mourning throughout India. India is represented in the 
ceremony by the Maharajas Ilolkar and Bluratpur and the Aga Khan, 
Lord Morley and the Memhirs of the India Council, including Mr. 
Gupta and 20 officers representing the Forces of India 

A monstrous demonstration of Hindu loyalty takes place today 
at the Calrutia “ Maidan” in commemoration of the Funeral Ceremony 
of the late Emperor m connection with which thousands of the poor are 
fed and prayers offered (or the departed soul. 

23. The ‘*Wesaka” festival in celebration of the “ Lord Buddha ** 
anniversary takes place today at the “ Duddha Dharmankur Vihara ** in 
Calcutta. 

His Majesty the Emperoi George V issues a Message to “ The 
Princes and People ot India" affirming the principles of government 
enunciated in the ProrLimations of Queen Victoria and Edward VII. 

25. The British Frontier Mission under Mr. Donald meets the 

Afgh.an Commission today near Kahichi at the head of the Karrum 
Valley, and outstanding credit and debit accounts in connection with the 
local raiding are being discussed. • 

The Punjab Chief Contt has rejected the appeal preferred by 
the Editor of the Hedarf who was .sentenced to 3 years on a charge of 
sedition. 

26. The Government of India announces, in pursuance to His Majes- 
ty’s Commands, the lenrission of sentences of several prisoners, the 
remission varying fiom 7 diy^ to $ five ni )nths in the case of men with 
five years and over still to .serve. 

Lala Ladha Ram, Editor of Allahabad Swarayny is sentenced to 
10 years transportation on a charge of sedition. 

The Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal for 1909-10 pub- 
lished today show an increase of 7 p.c in imports and of 5 p.c in exports. 

In the Rangpur Variabafiti case, the District Magistrate sen- 
tence Mr. Joychandra Sarkitt, the proprietor and publisher, to one year’s 
rigonrous imprisonment under Secs, I24A and 153A I. P.C 

28. The T.ieutenant-GovernoT of Burma issues rules by which 
juvenile offenders will no longer be required to live the hfe of an ordi- 
nary criminal but will be given educational, literary and industrial 
training. 

At a meeting of the Caicutu Senate the time prescribed for the 
study of the B.L. Course is extended from 2 to 3 years. 
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30. The Judicial Commissioner on appeal preferred by the Khoja 
community of Karachi enhances the fine of R$. 400 imposed by the lower 
court upon the proprietors of Phcenix and Praja Mitra to Rs. 1000. 

In reply to a memorial of the Burma Chamber of Commerce 
praying for a Chartered High Court for Burma, Lord Morley States 
that it would not further the interests of the province. 

The Madras Muslim League protests against the deportation of 
60 Indians from the Transvaal. 

The Central National Mahomedan Association addresses a letter 
to the Chief Secretary of Bengal praying for Mahomedan repiesentation 
in the Executive Council to be shortly formed in Bengal. 

Her Majesty Queen Alexandra wires to H. E. Lady Minto 
thanking the ladies of Bengal for their message of sympathy in her 
present bereavement. 

Dattatry Balvant Marotsi is sentenced to 7 years’ simple imprison- 
ment for sending a threatening letter to Mr. Bonus, the Collector of 
Satara. 

31. Mr. Hari Raghunath Bhagvat, late editoi of the Vande Mataram^ 
a vernacular newspaper, is sentenced to 1$ months’ rigourous imprison- 
ment by the District Magistrate of Poona under Secs. 124A and 1S2A. 

The milk vendors of Simla refuse to supply milk in consequence 
of the imposition of a license fee upon them by the Municipality. 

The Punjab Chief Court re)GCts the appeal of Mr. Munshi Ram, 
editor of the Sahayak newspaper, against the ordei of the lower court 
sentencing him to 7 years’ transportation for sedition. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL 

Smlgratlon to Natal 

The number of emigrants leaving South Africa for Natal last 
year was 3526 compared with 1190 in the previous year. 

Is it a Monkey-Squirrel Plague ? 

The JPioneer has the following A high rate of mortality, as 
sudden as it was strange, is reported among the monkey population 
of Meerut and Bulandshahr. During the heat wave in the early part 
of June last no less than 230 monkeys were found dead in the 
vicinity of the Monkey Tank at Meerut within the space of three 
or four days. Who buried them or who were the mourners is 
not related, but as several squirrels also died as suddenly in the 
same vicinity, the authorities suspected foul play on the part of the 
mango-fruit proprietors of the neighbourhood. But post mortem 
examinations in the cases of a few specimens of the deceased simians 
revealed no traces of any deletrious matter. About the same lime 
reports were received of heavy mortality among the monkeys at 
Bulandshahr. 

The Decay of Oriental Soholarehip 

A perusal of the Punjab Civil List brings into prominence the 
fact that the days have gone when £uroi)ean officers, civilian or 
otherwise, had leisure or inclination to study in a scholarly manner 
the principal languages of the country and to make themselves 
familiar with the great classical languages which provide the medium 
of science, art and religion, and are the parents of the varying 
dialects and tongues. Some causes are in operation to prevent 
the officers, whether military men or civilians, from studying the 
higher Oriental learning while working in civil posts. Prominent 
among these is undoubtedly the fact that the rewards, whicli were 
fixed in the days of Sir W, Hunter, if not in those of Sir William 
Jones, are quite inadequate to act as an incentive, now that the 
value of the reward has depreciated with the rupee. 

The Bhatiis and Haburaha 

The difficult task of civilising the Bhatus and Haburahs, two 
well-known aboriginal tribes of the United Provinces, is being 
attempted, with the assistance of the Government, by the Salvation 
Army. A settlement is being made for them in the neighbourhood 
of Moradabad and it is being tried to lead theifi to more desirable 
ways of living than dacoity and plunder, which they appetur naturally 
to follow when left to themselves. Already some progress has 
been made by the Salvation Army in this work. Weaving, carpentry, 
sericulture, and poultry-farming are amongst the industries which 
it is being endeavoured to teach to these people and they have 
shown some improvement. The Haburahs, who have usually 
shunned work iqost vigorously, hare been persuaded to undertake 
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the labours of coolies and are spoken of as good workmen, whilst 
the Bhatus are taking to agriculture. The land and some of the 
expenses of the settlement have already been supplied by the 
Government. 

The India Society 

The executive committee of the India Society, a recently 
established institution of Lon<lon, sets forth the following aims 
and plans in a circular : The society desires to promote tlie 
study and appreciation of Indian culture in its sesihctic aspects, 
believing that in Tndan sculptuie, architecture, and painting as 
well as in Indian literature and music, there is a vast un- 
explored field, the investigation of which will bring about a belter 
understanding of Indian ideals and aspiration, both in this 
country and in England. Everything will be done to promote the 
acquisition by the authorities of our national and provincial 
museums of works representing the best Indian art. The Society 
proposes to publish works showing the best examples of Indian 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, and hopes to co-operate 
with all those who have it .is their aim to keep alive the traditional 
arts and handicrafts still existing in India, and to assist in the 
devetopinent of Indian art education on native and traditional lines, 
and not in imitation of European ideals. 

A Strangre Belief 

Mr. Surendranath Ganguly, of Messrs S. Friends & Co., of 
Harrison Road, Calcutta, narrates to us the following curious 
story In the district of Maldah there is an obscure villagi* called 
Ujirpur, near the Rohanp«ir Station on the Katihar Godagari Railway 
line. In this village there is a Mahomedan darga which is inhabited 
by a Moslem Fakir. Close to this is an old dighi or tank in which 
there are three crocodiles of unequal dimensions. The^e riocodiles 
are looked upon by the people of the locality as of dnine origin. 
Large number of people of both sexes pay visits to this darga and 
offer sacrifices to the crocodiles which consist of cocks and goats. 
Hens or she-goats are never accepted by the crocodile trinity. 
Sacrificial animal is slaughtered in a right Moslem f.ishion. It is 
then thrown into the tank. If the crocodiles are favourably disposed 
they instantly rise on the surface of the water and at once swallow 
the sacrifice. But if, on the contrary, they are hostib*, the sacrifice 
floats on the water and the crocodiles never rise. So long as the 
sacrifice is not taken the believer remains, standing with folded 
hands. If his offer remains untouched then he is led to think 
that his stars are no more in the ascendent. 

The Viceroy-Ellect 

The King, on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, has 
been pleased to approve the nomination of the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles FTardinge, g.c.m.g., g.c.v.o., c.n., i.s.o., to be Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in succession to the Earl of Minto, 
who retiies from his office in November next. Sir Charles Hardinge 
is the second son of the second Viscount Hardinge and brother of 
til M)tesent peer. His grandfather, the famous commander in the 
Peninsular War, became Governor General of India in 1844, and his 
tei m of office was made memorable by the campaign of the Sutlej. 
He also held Ministerial office, including that of Secretary for War 
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and Chief Secretary for Ireland, and was created a viscount in 1846. 
Sir Charles Hardinge was born on June 20, 1858, and was educated 
at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, taking his degree in 
1880. In the same year he entered the Diplomatic Service. He 
was stationed successively at Constantinople, Berlin, Washington, 
Sofia, Bukarest, Paris, Teheran and St. Petersburg. In 1903 he 
became Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
as Minister Plenipotentiary accompanied the late King on his visits 
to Lisbon, Rome, and Pans. In the following year he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador at St. Petersburg. In 1906 he returned to 
London to take up the duties of Permanent Under-Secretary of 
Stale for Foreign Affairs. As Minister in Attendance he accom- 
panied King Edward on his visit to Athens, and Friedrichshof 
(1906), to Carthagena and Gaeta, Wilhelmshohe and Ischl (1907), 
to Copenhagen, Stockholm, C.hristiania, Reval, Friedrichshof, and 
Ischl (1908), and to Berlin (1909). Sir (Charles Hardinge married 
ill 1890 the Hon. Winifred Stuart, daughter of the first Lord 
Alington and Woman of the Bedchamber to Queen Alexandra. 
He has two sons and one diughter. 

Indian Municipality Suspended 

The Government of Bombay on May 16 issued an elaborate 
statement that it declared the Ahmedabad Municipality to be in- 
competent and in default, and that it was “ pleased to supersede it 
with effect from the date of this order for one year.” A long list 
was given of gross mismanagement and of a procedure that had 
opened the door to corniptton. Ahmedabad, after Bombay, is the 
chief city of tlie Western Presidency, being the headquarters of the 
Northern Division and a military station. The area within the city 
walls is about two square miles, and at the last census the popula- 
tion numbered 185,889 people. It contains 33 cotton mills and 
three other factories. In otlier words, as regards numbers, Che town 
ranks between, Cardiff and Bcdlon. - 

I'he following are a few of the charges 

The Municipality is quite incapable of conducting its proceed- 
ings in general meetings cfficieutly or with dignity. 

1 hrough its inability to agiee upon an unobjectionable improve- 
inciU scheme, it has allowed to lapse a grant of half a lakh of rupees 
which the Govermnenl allotted to it for sanitary improvements 
aiming at the jirevention of plague. 

I'liere is reason to believe that tlirough business incompetence 
it is regularly losing a considerable amount of octroi and other 
revenue. 

It has, either through ignorance or recklessness, risked the safety 
of its water-supply. 

It continues to nc'glect to provide properly for the sanitary needs 
of the town. It has no maikets except a vegetable market, and it 
has no public slaughtei -houses. • 

It fseqiiently s.iciifices public for private interests in proposing 
the disposal of land. 

It has grossly abused its power in making appointments, and 

(a) Complete loss of papers containing resolutions passed by 
the committee. 

(b) Resolutions passed but not recorded. 

(c) Recording of resolutions long after they had been taken. 
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India’a Importa of Sugara 

In the official year ending March 31st last, the imports of sugar 
into India exceeded all previous returns, the total received being 
556,840 tons, an increase on the previous year of 23,676 tons, 
or 4'4 per cent. The imports in the past five years compare as 
follows 



Beet. 

Cane. 

Total. 

Percentage of 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cane to Beet. 

1905-06 

... x 7 i ,664 

213,146 

384.810 

55‘4 

1906-07 

M. 190,193 

296,342 

486,534 

6 o’g 

1907-08 

- 39.703 

462,54* 

So*.*45 

g 2 'j 

1908-09 

... 97,201 

435.963 

533.^64 

81 -8 

1909-10 

... 42,990 

583,880 

556.840 

9*3 


Cane is rapidly displacing beet in the Indian markets, and Java 
last year secured seven-tenths of the entire trade : — 



1908-9. 

Tons. 

1909-10 

Tons. 

T 908-9. 
% 

1909-10 

% 

Java 

... 308,602 

390.787 

57-8 

70*2 

Mauritius ... 

... 135,722 

121.778 

*3*5 

21*8 

Austria-Hungary 

95,908 

39.139 

17-9 

TO 

Elsewhere ... 

2,932 

5.136 

0-8 

1*0 

Total 

533.t64 

556.840 

100*0 

100*0 


The receipts from Java increased by 82,185 or 26*6 per 
cent., while those from Mauritius fell 3,944 tons, or 3*1 per cent., 
and from Austria-Hungary by 56,769 tons, 01 59*2 per cent. On the 
other hand, other countries— Germany (2,577 tons), Russia and 
Cliina (each 1,105 tons)— sent rather more, but their aggregate only 
amounted to i per cent, of the imports. Of the importing pro- 
vinces, Bengal, through Calcutta, still leads the way, its share last 
year l)eing 42 *8 per cent., Bombay followed with 28’9, and Sind 
(Karachi) with 21-3 per cent. Madras received but 2*2, and Burma 
(Rangoon) 4*5 per cent. 

Manganese 

The Indian manganese industry, in which a good deal of 
capital is invested, more particularly perhaps in Southern India, 
is doing fairly well just now, and may do a great deal better a little 
later on, as the iron and steel trades, in which manganese is largely 
used, expands still further, as it promises to do at an early date. 
During the past month India shipped 1,184,045 cwts. of manganese 
valued at Rs. 8,49,85, — not at all a bad month's turn-over, all things 
considered. At present we have only five customers for the produce 
of our mauganeseMnines, and to these we sent the following 
quantities during May : United Kingdom, 433,022 cwts.; United 
Slates. 397,600 ; France, 93,425 and Holland 24,000 cwts. Bombay 
still holds the lead in this trade and last month shipped 722,620 
cwts, against 323,000 cwts. from Madras and 138,425 cwts. from 
Bengal. These figures show that Madras has greatly improved her 
position, which means of course that her manganese mines have 
been coming in for a fresh spell of activity. 
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The INDIAN VIDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 

THE NEED OP A SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

1 he publication in 1884 of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on 1 echniciil Education drew the attention of administrators in 
India to the fact that no adequate provision had been made by 
the Indi.in Educational Departments of systematic instruction 
in the scientihc principles underlying industrial processes. The 
interest of the educated public was languidly excited and vague 
notions became current that the acknowledged decay of Indian 
manufactures could be arrested if arrangements were made to 
remedy the defects in the existing educational machinery. Accord- 
ingly, in the course of the next few years, each Province took 
action in tliis direction and sanction was accorded to such measures 
as the local governments considered to be immediately necessary. 
One result of the application of European ideas on the subject 
of technical education was the establishment of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute in Bombay, where the cotton-spinning industry 
was already firmly established ; as another result the engineering 
School at Seebpore, near Calcutta, was reorganised and expanded 
to provide for the needs of Bcng.1l, where the manufacture of jute, 
coal-mining and mechanical engineering were local industries of 
ronsider.ible and growing iinpottance. Both these institutions are 
ni'w valuable centres of rerruitinont foi the organised industries of 
their respective Presidencies; that they have not reached the 
st.indard of excellence we are accustomed to expect in similar 
institutions in Europe and America is due to the fact that Indians 
do not regard an industrial career with any favour ; they only take 
to it when they are convinced that tliey have no prospect of success 
in more congenial occupations 

In other parts of India it was obvious that modern industiial 
enterprise was too feebly developed to support either specialised 
technic<al schools like tliat devoted to (he cotton industry in Bombay 
or a general engineering school hki that at Seebpore. In Madras, 
however, an original attempt was made to create a demand for 
technical education by providing facilities for the examination of 
students in a great variety of technical and industrial subjects. 
The scheme was modelled on the lines of the examinations of the 
Science and Art Departments and of the City and Guilds of London ; 
it has proved of little value, though it has supplied convenient tests 
of the training given to pupils in trade and elementary engineering 
schools. 

The only practical outcome of these early attempts was to 
strengthen the staff and improve the equipment of the existing 
engineering colleges at Roorkee, Poona and Madras, where Indians 
are trained for the various branches of service in the Public Works 
Department. IJnlike Seebpore, where most of the students find 
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employment in the industrial undertakings of Bengal, these institu* 
tions are intended to supply the very considerable demands of the 
provincial Governments, native states and district boards for men 
to carry on the current engineering work of the country in connec- 
tion with railways, roads and bridges, irrigation, buildings and 
general municipal work. Mechanical engineering is not entirely 
neglected but it is regarded as subordinate to civil engineering, 
hence probably the limited degree of success hitherto attained by 
Indian engineers in the practice of a profession which calls for an 
intimate acquaintance with the materials and methods employed 
in constiuclion. For a long time these colleges were not very 
popular, notwithstanding the fact that a number of well-paid 
government appointments weie guaranteed to the students who 
completed full courses of instiuction ; of late years there has been 
a great change, the competition at the entrance examiiialions being 
now very keen. Apait from the too early specialisation in favour of 
civil engineering, the work done in these colleges suffers from the 
defective previous training of the students ; but little improvement 
can be expected so long as the general education of the country is 
dominated by the Universities. The reforms which have been 
introduced, since the report of the Universities Commission, have 
done something to raise the general lone of Indian education but 
they have done little or nothing to render it of a practical character. 
It seems almost ccitain that another educational system is 
required that will pi ovide for the indiisUial needs of the country, 
enliiely independent of the control of the Universities. 

Foi the indigenous industries of the country, which are entirely 
in the hands of illiteralo .irtisans, it was not deemed iiossible to 
make any provision. I’he first attempts to deal with industrial 
education were made by missionaries, who started schools for the 
instiuction of orphan boys in their charge in such trades as 
carpentry, weaving, and blacksmiths* work. Subsequently the idea 
was developed, chiefly by local bodies and encouraged by govern- 
ment grants in-aid. At first the mam (;bjcct of these schools was 
to bleak down the exclusiveness of the caste sjstem : later, to 
improve the hereditary methods of the artisans ; the admittedly 
small measure of .success they have achieved is roughly propor- 
tionate to the extent to which they have influenced the conserva- 
tive mind of the Indian hand worker. As schools for the industrial 
training of boys, they have not so far justified their existence ; 
but in some instance as dtMTroiistration-workshops they have Irad 
a beneficial influence on the industiial centres in which they aie 
situated. 

At first the cry for technical education in India was but a 
feeble echo of that raised in England and awakened no response 
from the educated classes. There was a demand for the services 
of university graduates and they could readily obtain employment ; 
the rest of the country did not count. All the technically trained 
men required for government and for the industrial concerns 
working on modern lines were obtained from Europe ; India was 
satisfied to sec its sons finding congenial careers in the adminis- 
tiativc services of the country, in the learned professions and in the 
edticational institutions, which were rapidly expanding. From the 
early nineties onwards, the supply of university graduates began to 
exceed the demand and year by year the competition has been 
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steadily increasing, with the inevitable result that attention has 
been turned to other spheres of activity. When it was found 
that a university training and a university degree were no passports 
to an industrial career, a genuine demand began to assert itself 
for technical education and it was soon found that no provision 
had been made in the country to meet it. A few enterprising youths 
sought in Europe what they could not obtain at home, to meet 
only with bitter disappointment on their return. Their educa- 
tion in India was found to be an unsatisfactory preparation for 
foreign technical schools ; they benefited little by their studies 
and returned to India completely lacking that practical know- 
ledge and experience which are absolutely essential to success 
in an industrial career. Gradually it has become evident both 
to the Government and to the educated classes in India that 
industries must precede teclinical instruction and that any future 
industrial development must follow on the lines which have been 
so successfully pursued in the case of the cotton industry in Western 
India, the jute and mining industries in llcngal, the leather and 
cotton trades of Cawnpore and the many miscellaneous industrial 
undertakings which have been successfully established in every 
province of India. 

THE LACK OF NATIVE INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 

It is now fairly generally accepted that technical colleges in 
India can only do useful work when they train students for whose 
services there is a demand in existing industries and that the 
pioneer work of starting new industries must be undertaken by men 
who have acquired their skill and experience in other land where 
those industries are carried on under favourable conditions. The 
establishment of technical schools, like the Victoria Technical 
Institute in Bombay, in other parts of India is now recognised as 
useless, unless there is a corresponing industrial develo[)inent to 
be catered for. Only in Bengal can it be .said that this state of 
things exists the .Seebpore College already makes fairly adequate 
provisi<jn for the needs of that part of India. 

The increasing pressure of the educated classes in the more 
favoured fields of employment can only be relieved by providing 
new openings for them in other directions, and of these by far the 
most important will be found in the organisation of the immense 
resources of India for industrial undertakings of many kinds. A 
great deal has already been done in this direction by European 
initiative ; the reason why the actual bcncfic to India has not 
been greater is the fact that Indians have, as a rule, stood 
aloof. 'Fhe original impulse, capital and diiective energy, came 
from abroad, India having only furnished the raw material and 
the labour. The profits have been taken out of the country 
year by year but of greater moment is the fad that there 
has been no gradual growth of industrial exV^^ricnce, so tliat 
to-day, except perhaps in the cotton trade, India lacks native 
industrial leaders. The men with capital, business acumen, techni- 
cal knowledge and administrative capacity, who form the backbone 
of industrial life in Europe and America, are lacking and no pre- 
paration has been made to create them. Development in the 
immediate future, as in the past, must mainly depend on men not 
born and bred in the country and who will only remain in it fur a 
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time, taking with them, when they leave, the experince they have 
gathered. A change is possible— it may be even said to be in- 
evitable — but it can only be brought about slowly. Indians have 
begun to appreciate the importance of industrial activity ; they have 
started the Swadeshi movement to encourage it and by degrees they 
are learning the nature of the problem they have to face. A detail- 
ed history of the modern development of the cotton industry in 
Western India would furnish much useful information to those 
who are seeking for guidance as to the methods to be pursued to 
raise India in the scale of nations^ to utilise her resources, and to 
provide her people with something more than the bare necessaries 
of life. There can only be a vigorous and healthy industrial life 
when it is carried on by the people themselves— that is, they must 
supply the capital, take the risks, enjoy the profits, bear the losses 
and, above all, undertake the management and control of the 
many branches into which it is sub<divided. 

THE EXTENT OF NATIVE RESOURCES 

The labour problems in India are not serious ; there is plenty 
of labour, although the standard of efficiency is very low and there 
is a sad lack of energy and staying power, partly attributable to 
climatic causes and partly to the low standard of living. The 
small wages paid for such labour compensates for its disadv.intages 
in a commercial sense, and it is certain that as progress is made 
there will be a corresponding improvement in the condition of the 
working classes— their output will increase and their wages lise ; 
if education be spread among them, their wants will become more 
numerous and gradually they will emerge from the thraldom of 
conservatism and prejudice which dominates them and strangles 
all aspirations for any higher stale of existence than that which 
they now enjoy. 

Of capital there is plenty in the country and year by year it is 
accumulating ; but the people do not know how to use their 
wealth and it is uselessly hoarded in the form of gold, silver, and 
jewellery. There is a general impression that in India too large 
a proportion of the population is dependent upon agriculture and 
that the establishment of new forms of industrial enterprise on 
modern lines has not compensated for the decay or extinction 
of indigenous industries. It is suggested that there has been a 
one-sided development of the natural resources of the country 
and that in consequence the people are unduly exposed to the 
perils of famine and scarcity. During the last half-century the 
indigenous industries have beifti subjected to ruinous competition 
with imports from abroad, as a result of which the condition of 
the artisans has steadily deteriorated. Probably," however, their 
numbers are actually larger and the amount of their output greater 
than at any previous time. It is the margin of profit which has 
almost vanished, with the natural consequence that widespread 
poverty and destitution have taken the place of a state of com- 
parative affluence. Caste restrictions, combined with ignorance and 
intense dislike to change of any kind, have kept the artisans to 
their hereditary methods and in the absence of any external 
assistance they have only been able to face their difficulties by 
selling their labour at lower and lower rates, till all they can now 
obtain is scarcely sufficient to provide for a bare subsistence. On 
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the other hand, during the last seventy years, agriculture has greatly 
expanded and by the extension of irrigation it has to a large extent 
become independent of the vicissitudes of the seasons over very 
considerable areas. The soil of India is rich and, when supplied 
with sufficient moisture and manure, yields an abundant harvest. 
In good years it supports the vast population with ease and yields 
for export agricultural produce to the value of more than one 
hundred millions sterling. Some of tiiis is in a manufactured state, 
but the bulk goes out as raw material which offers a field of 
development to those who are interested in the creation of an 
industrial India. 

The charge is often made that British rule in India has 
brought about an impoverishment of the people and that they^ 
are worse off now than they were under the Moguls and 
their own princes. The charge is easily made and difficult to 
disprove, as but little is known of the condition of the people 
before the rise of British power. The standard of living is very 
low among the great bulk of the population ; it is hardly possible 
that it could have been much lower but the numbers to-day are 
certainly double, possibly treble, what they were three centuries 
ago. Famine and plague still devastate the land but their terrors 
are much diminished and the ravages of war and intestine feuds 
have entirely ceased. Roads and railways have opened up the 
country, irrigation works have converted waste, desolate tracts into 
fertile fields, and the pax Briiannica ensures to every man the 
enjoyment of his possessions ; but the people themselves have not 
changed— their ruling passion is still to hoard their wealth in a 
portable form and they still live much as their forefathers did. 
The main result of British rule has been a startling increase in 
numbers rather than a marked rise in the standard of living. 

A striking commentary on this unproved charge against British 
administration is that in the five years ending with April 1908, the 
net imports of bullion into India amounted to ;i^92,aS7,ooo, nearly 
the whole of which has gone to increase native hoards of pi ecious 
metal, that still represent to the people the most desirable form in 
which to accumulate wealth. This, it must be remembered, is in 
addition to the gold raised in India itself, which amounted during 
the same period to more than ten millions sterling. For all prac- 
tical purposes these hoards are useless, save as an indication that 
the material development of India under foreign stimulus is really 
at a faster rate than that at which the people are deriving benefit 
from it. 

Whal a capital expenditure of twenty millions a year would 
effect in India may be inferred from the fact that in a single year 
it would furnish sufficient capital to establish the whole of the 
cotton mills of Bombay and of the jute mills of BengaL In a year 
and a half it would provide tlie forty-four crores of riipWs which the 
Irrigation Commission reported could be judiciously expended by 
Government in bringing a further six and a half million acres under 
irrigation. It is five times the whole amount annually spent on 
education— *on the education of an empire containing three hundred 
million people — and it is approximately equal to the land levenue 
of the whole country and to the total annual expenditure in the 
Military Department. Surely, then, it cannot be contended that 
when so large an amount is put on one side every year and merely 
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hoarded, that the people are becoming poorer. Is it not rather fair 
to assume that they are accumulating wealth faster than they 
know how to use it ? 

Various estimates of the hoarded wealth of India have been 
made hut they are all mere guesses and it would perhaps be unwise 
to give further currency to them ; it suffices for our purpose to 
assume that the sum-total is very large and that it is enormously 
greater than any possible demand that can be made for generations 
to come for capital for the development of the country. From an 
international point of view this hoarding of gold in India is of great 
importance in preventing an inconvenient depreciation of the 
monetary standards of the world ; in time to come, when the folly 
of the practice has been recognised, the dispersal of these hoards 
may be equally serviceable ; in maintaining equilibrium, if the pro- 
ductiveness of the mines should fall short of the demands of an 
ever-increasing traffic and commerce, 'rhis service India renders 
to the world at large, and its people pay the cost not grudgingly but 
with a cheerful alacrity which is the outcome of extreme simplicity. 

It must be remembered that this hoarded wealth is very gener- 
ally diffused and that it can only rendered useful by concentration 
in the hands of a comparatively small number of men who are 
competent to assume the responsibility of directing the enterprises 
which can be started by returning it into circulation. This implies 
the existence of an instinct for co-operative working that at present 
is but slightly developed ; also a knowledge of and desire to partici- 
pate in the amenities of life which our modern civilisation offers ; 
finally, what is in no way less important than these, an intelligent 
comprehension of the elementary principles of credit and finance, 
without which it is impossible to create the feelings of seciiiity and 
confidence which form the basis of commeice and industrial 
enterprise. 

NEED OF EDUCATION 

It is only by educating the people that any progress can be 
made in this direction, and the efforts now being made to extend 
primary education may be viewed with intense satisfaction by all 
who are interested in the welfare of India ; but much more might 
be done than has so far been attempted. In the yeai n)07’S the 
total expenditure of British India on education was ;^4,o 18,764 or 
slightly over fourpcnce per head of the population. This is not 
extravagant, but in the native states it is even less ; and if a rational 
system of education can be devised to meet the lequiiemcnts of 
the people, it is certain that it would be wise policy to inci case 
very largely the expenditure under this head, as such expcnditiiic 
would greatly promote the moral welfare and mateiial well-being of 
the people. The finances of India are in a flouiishing state, the 
incidence o#taxation is light and the natural growth of revenue is 
equal at any rate fto the demands upon it. This is due to the 
excellence of the administration, which exercises a most careful 
scrutiny over the spending departments of Gtivernment, although 
it is possible that, in the laudable desire to prevent waste and to 
keep down taxation, economy has been effected at the expense of 
national well being. Any material increase of the grants for edu- 
cation could only be secured by fresh taxation but the necessity for 
such IS now so great that it may well be urged that delay is pre- 
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judicial to the best interests of the country. Any form of direct 
taxation would be extremely unpopular but an increase of fifty 
per cent, in the very moderate import duties would probably be 
welcomed and would yield about two millions a year, which would 
be sufficient to provide for that re>organisation of the educational 
system which is so urgently nceeed to prepare the way for a general 
improvement in the condition of the vast population by teaching 
them how to make better use of their enormous capacity for labour 
and how to exploit the natural resources of the soil so that it may 
yield a return commensurate with its extent and richness. 

The suggestion that the increased expenditure which it is 
advocated should be incurred to remedy the defects of the present 
educational system may be met by increasing the tariffs on imports 
naluially raises the question, Why not give India an avowed pro- 
tection taiiff and under the shelter of that tariff build up an indus- 
tiial system adequate to the needs of the countiy ? That it could 
be done in this way there is no doubt but the people of the country 
could not do it and it would have to be done with imported capital 
and impoited brains. The urgency for industrial development 
in Indi.v is mainly due to the limited field that at present exists 
for the employment of the rapidly increasing educated classes. It 
is essential that suitable woik should be found for them, and it is 
quite certain that if inducements were created to invest capital in 
India, the investing capitalists would send out their own men to 
look after and manage their interests. The people of India will be 
welcomed as ** hewers of wood and drawers of water ” but in no 
other capacity. Further, it must not be forgotten that the ultimate 
authority on the government of India is the Biitish democracy, 
whose opiniiins on fiscal matters are veiy unstable. If the erection 
of a tariff wall were sanctioned by one Parliament, it is by no means 
unlikely lliat it would be pulled down oi materially altered by some 
later Pailiamenl With a t'riff wall there would always be some 
uncertainly as to llie continuance of the piotection which it would 
afford, and in pioportion to the intensity of the feeling of uncer- 
tainty this would militate against its efficiency as a factor in creating 
industries in India. The conditions in India arc such that State 
inlet vention is necessary to bring about the economic changes 
under discussion but it should be directed to assisting the giowth 
of private cntcrpiise in the country rather than to the maintenance 
of an artificial barrier to the free exchange of commodities with the 
rest of the world. 

By far the most important matter for the State to deal with at 
the outset is the establishment of an educational system which, 
from the primary stages upwards, will be piactical rather than 
literary. Every Indian boy grows up in a certain environment and 
the education given to him should have reference to that environ- 
ment and should aim at making him master of it. Hand and eye 
lidining, the cultivation of the powers of observation, the co-ordina- 
tion of the various faculties in the service of their possessor — 
these should be the objects of educational processes, not merely the 
development of the menial powers along comparatively narrow 
lines. The present system of education has failed lamentably to 
produce men of action, with balanced judgment and sound con- 
structive faculties. The memory rather than the imagination 
controls thought and in the absence of experience responsibility is 
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declined. It has turned out good if not great lawyers, excellent 
judges, a few engineers but no original investigators or deep 
thinkers. 

THE LACK OF INDIVIDUALISM 

It must, however, be admitted that it is not the education 
system alone that is at fault. In India the vitalising force of 
nationality is almost entirely absent and centuries of subjection 
to a foreign yoke or to the endurance of an almost continuous 
state of internal discord and anarchy have deprived the people 
of that individualism which finds its highest expression in collective 
effort. Social customs and caste restrictions militate against pro- 
gress and the general prevalence of early martiages handicaps the 
race, not only by imposing the cares of domestic life upon students 
and even upon children who ought to be at school hut also because 
such immature unions result in offspring deficient in physical 
vigour and lacking force of character. These are deeply rooted 
obstacles which cannot easily be removed. Emancipation from 
the t^Tanny of a grotesque and individual freedom of action will 
be accelerated by the increasing tendency of Indians to travel in 
other parts of the world. Climate again is a factor which must 
be taken into account — it induces indolence on the one hand and 
renders existence easy with but a moderate degree of exertion 
on the other. The position is one of extraordinary difficulty and 
complexity ; the future well-being of India demands, in fact, a 
careful consideration of the various elements before any policy is 
finally framed to guide the administrator through the years of rapid 
change which lie before us. Educated Indians want work— there 
is woik for them to do but it is work they dislike and their educa- 
tion has not removed their prejudices or rendered the task any 
easier by training them for it. 

THE REVIVAL OF NATIVE INDUSTRIES 

The educational methods can be changed but it will take a 
generation to show any result ; in the meantime, the evils arising 
from the lack of suitable employment must be checked and a 
system of industrial development devised to deal with the existing 
slate of things. Enterpiise on a grand scale can be left to grow in 
the manner it has done during the last half-century and at present 
need not concern us. Our attention should be concentrated on the 
decaying indigenous industries : hand-weaving, working in metals, 
tanning and leather manufactures, on all the petty industries which 
supply the simple needs of the people. Labourer must be trained 
to work more efficiently — there must be less of brute force and 
more of skill, the primitive tools of the artisan must be superseded 
by belter implements ; subdivision of labour must be introduced 
and from the crud| simplicity of each family as a unit of productive 
effort strong combinations must be evolved either by co-operative 
working or by the concentration of manufacture in small factories. 
That this can be done there is not the least reason for doubt. 
Every well-directed effort that has been made on these lines has 
met with success and if so far the sum-total of the results is 
insignificant, compared with what has to be done, it is because the 
experimental stage has only just been passed through. Individuals 
scattered over India have attacked the problem according to their 
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lights and, wliilst many have failed, some have succeeded. A 
critical review of the circumstances of each case leads to the 
general conclusion that success has invariably been due to the 
application of scientific methods and practical experience ; that the 
failures might in most cases have boon predicated from the outset, 
as essential elements to success were neglected and more zeal than 
discretion displayed in dealing with the difficulties that had to be 
overcome. 

It would serve no useful purpose to cite instances of misdirected 
enterprise the failure of which has engendered in Indian minds 
a^ deep-seated distriisi of the tools and appliances which in modern 
times have so enormously reduced the amount of human labour to 
be expended in converting raw materials into a form suited to the 
iit'eds of man. The poverty of India measured by European 
stand irds is undeniable, but the requirements of the people are 
extraordinarily sin ill and, except in times of famine, there is but 
little of the deslitiition and miseiy which are to be found in the 
great centres of rivilisaiion. There are signs, however, that a 
struggle for existence is beginning to he felt, due to the increasing 
piossiire (jf the population on the soil, to the expanding need** of 
the t*ducated cl.isscs, and to the growing inequality in the distrihn- 
lion of wealth. Within the last few years there has been a marked 
rise in the price of food-grains, which presses severely on the land 
less lihourers in the vilhges and upon the artisans and workers in 
the towns. The old order of things is changing, and India is being 
steadily drawn into the stream along which the nations of Europe 
and Ameiira are being hurried to a by no means clearly discerned 
destination. 

There is in the country much unrest which is far from being of 
p dilical origin. 'TIk* problem for the stitesmen who will have to 
ronUol the administratioii of Indii is to provide outlets for this 
n ‘vvly 'iw ikened eiKogy and to diicct it in such a manner as to 
siiisfy the growing aspirations of the v ist population. Hitherto, 
the inlellecuial classes ol the country hwe hidd almost entirely 
aloof from the rest of the people, whom they have looked down 
upon and despised. They hive left the woiking classes to face the 
growing difiFcrllies of tlieir position, careless of everything outside 
the range of their own imrarxliate inleiebts ; now liiat they art* forced 
by internal competition to take a broader oiitlo )k, they find them- 
selves incompetent to deal with the practical problems which await 
solution ; to bring about a healthier state of things, it is necessary 
lint means should be devised whereby they may be associated with 
the artisans and workers of the country to their mutual advantage. 
'J*ln ^'iture progress of India largely depends on the proper appre- 
ciation of her greatest asset — ^abundant cheap labour— labour, at 
pn^sent, not without some measure of skill but almost entirely 
untrained and unorganised. • 

THK NKED OF STUDYING LOCAL CONDITIONS 

Our work is to show the educated classes how they can find 
useful cartMTs, honourable and remunerative employment, work that 
will benefit both themselves and the whole community in supple- 
menting the deficiencies of the workers, in dispelling their ignorance, 
and softening their conservatism. 

Firsi, we must train them in our schools and colleges, then in our 
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woikbhops and laboratories and finally we must start them in life, 
giving thv^m practical work to do under competent ^supervision until 
"they get accustomed to the new atmosphcie and surroundings and 
are able to launch forth by themselves. But we ourselves have to 
discover how this may best be done ; wc must call to our aid all the 
resources of science and obtain the services of experienced men to 
study the local conditifms. It will be for them to train our students, 
make surveys of the existing industries, take stock of the natural 
advantages, search for hidden resources, and suggest new lines of 
work and innovations which may be introduced. 

In regard to malters purely agricultural, this procedure has 
already been adopted by the Government of India and by all the 
Provincial Oovernmonls. At Pusa an Imperial College of Agricul- 
ture has been started, a sta/T of highly competent scientiBc and 
practical experts appointed, an experimental farm has l>cen laid out 
and foi some years now the many problems of Indian agriculture 
have been the subject of close study and unremitting investigation. 
Viilualde results have a heady been obtained. Each Piovincc has 
been provided with an AgricuUiiial Department on similar lines, 
the officers of which deal with the special pu)l)lcms of the Province 
and by dcmon&tiation farms, by direct Icacliing and by personal 
intercouise with tlu people on the land make them acquainted with 
new discoveries, new crops, new impleinenis and the advantages of 
adopting improved methods of cultivation. The great primal y 
industry of India is well provided for, and in the years to come the 
country at large cannot but greatly benefit by the thorough and 
patient w.iy in which the capabilities of the soil are being examined. 

I’lie lengthy discussions on the methods by which the indus- 
trial problems are to be solved itave not yet crystallised into the 
form of a comprehensive declaration of policy on the part of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State, The vaiioiis 
Provinces have examined the question, have submitted pioposals 
and ill some cases have tentatively embarked upon active measures ; 
hut no clear line of action has been marked out as in the cast of 
agriculture. In the education d« partiiicnts, the need of impioved 
scienccdeachiiig has been admitted and, thiough the munificence 
of the Kite Mr. Tata and his sons, an Imperial Institute of Science 
has been established at Bangalore for post-graduate work and 
research, which should in time do a great deal to attract the highest 
intellect of the c^mnlry to practical pursuits. 

The subtle mind of the Hindu delights in philosophic specula- 
tions a)id in unravelling the intiicacies of legal enactments ; it is 
mipossihle that the same qualities applied to scientific investigation 
would afford their possessors equal gratifiiation in probing the 
hidden niyshTies of natuial phenomena. That the practical aspects 
of ^uch inquiries would appeal to them is less certain but, whether 
(*r not, their work svill be insensibly influenced by the growing need 
of the country for scientific help in solving the problems which the 
inn eased activity of the people will force upon public attention. 

The important principle is gradually meeting with acceptance 
that scientific education must precede attempts at technical instruc- 
tion and that the latter can only be usefully provided to meet the 
rfqnireiiients of existing industries. So long as the great organised in- 
dustries in the country are mainly controlled by Europeans, so long 
I'dl the leclmical assistants be obtained fiom Europe, and Indians 
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must go there for training and to acquire experience if they want 
to lake a pait in such work. This is tacitly admitted by tlie 
increasing numbers who year by year leave India to seek such 
instruction in countries more favourably situated for supplying it. 
The unfortunate feature in this movement is that the majority of 
the students who go abroad are inadequately piepared in the way 
of preliminary education to avail themselves of the facilities which 
they find placed at their disposal, and they are in almost eveiy 
caoe quite unable to supplement the purely college courses of 
technology by practical experience in workshops and manufaciories, 
without which their whole training is imperfect and useless. Not 
till Indian capital finances Indian industries will llic people gradually 
bo able to acquire that experience which it is necessary they should 
possess if they are ever to manage their own enterprises successfully. 
The fact that this has to a large extent been accoinplisliod in tiie 
cotton trade in some degree accounts for the rcinatkable progress 
of that industry. 

The cotton and jute industries and mining for coal in Bengal 
and gold in Mysore have developed because of certain nauial 
facilities or because of the existence of easy markets in whicl\ 
the products were in demand, hut the bulk of the industrial work 
of India is languishing in face of the competition with imports. 
The external iiade u( the countiy has grown at the expense of the 
internal, resulting in an unhealthy and one-sided development of 
the country's tesourccs. Roads, railways, tclcgrat>hs, the construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal, every improvement in the means of transpoit, 
both liy sea and land, h^is coutiibuted to the difficulties and, in 
many cases, to the ultimate discomfiture of the Indian artisan, 'rhe 
atleniion of Government has been almost entirely directed to the 
opening up of the land, to the proviMon of irrigati )n ; assistance has 
in more than one case been given directly to the efforts of English 
manufactuiers to exploit Indian markets, whilst the industiious 
artisan has been left severely alone to combat as best he can the 
growing difficulties of his position. Fhat he has survived so long 
may be taken as evidence of the possession of certain elements of 
vitality and as affording justification for the hope that a permanent 
place may be found for him in the industrial future of India. What 
we have to do is to supply the ai tisan with all those factors that 
contribute so largely to industrial success in which he is so 
conspicuously deficient. He lacks capital and organisation, his 
tools and implements are primitive and imperfect, he has no 
commercial knowledge and in his dealings with the outside world 
he is almost always in the hands of money-lenders and petty 
traders, whii make their profit out of his helplessness and strenuous- 
ly resist any attempts to improve his position that would render 
him independent of their aid. Ih* is industrious and would be 
intelligent, were it not that his faculties are undeveloped owing 
to the narrow field in which there is scope /or exercising them. 
His technical knowledge is a negligible quantity and of improved 
trade processes and methods he has but a slight acquaintance. 

It would however be far from the truth to say that he has 
remained entirely uninfluenced by the jirogrcss made during the 
last centuiy. A few typical illustrations will seive to indicate one 
of the directions in which we must lo )k for advance, (i) The 
lyol, who grows sugar-cane, has entirely discarded th-; old wood..-n 
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mills in favour of those made of cast iron, with the result that 
the work is done with less labour and a higher percentage of juice 
is extracted. (2) In many paits of the south of India the weavers 
prepare their warps on rotary mills and in some places the advantage 
of subdivision of labour is so far recognised that the preparation 
of warps on these mills has become a distinct business. (3) 1 he 
extraction of oil from seeds is largely done in screw pi esses worked 
by hand in place of the old-fashioned rotary wooden mill. (4) i he 
fly-shuttle loom has been substituted for the native liand-loom 
among the weavers of certain districts of Bengal, with the result that 
their speed in weaving has been doubled. (5) Wood and metal 
workers almost invariably use some tools of European manufacture. 
(6) Singei’s sewing machines are to be found in almost every tailor’s 
shop in the country and, although these machines are somewhat 
delicate and complicated pieces of mechanism, the facilities for the 
repair or renewal of parts have been so widely diffused that the 
tailors find no difficulty in keeping them in working order. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of this kind especially in 
regard to agriculture and its dependent tiades and tiiuse indusiiius 
which have been influenced by the workshops and factories to be 
found in the centres of modern industiial activity. We may rest 
assured that there will be no opposition to the intioduclioii of 
improved tools or improved methods of working if it can be cleat ly 
shown that they are real improvements. 'I’he reputation that 
Indians are averse from all change and are obstinately wedded to 
the antiquated ways of their forefathers is not justly deserved. Tlx y 
are conservative but they know their own business faiily well and 
many of the so-called improvements which they have rejected were 
really unsuitable innovations. 

THK DEVELOPMENT OF SM.\LL-SCALE INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 

India offers a gieat problem to the civilised world. It has 
abundance of cheap labour which, if propeily trained, would be 
skilled ; it needs to be shown how to apply tliis labour to the best 
advantage. The whole trend of modern piogiess has been to 
replace the man by the machine, to replace the individual by the 
factory, and the isolated factoiy by the organised tiust. Whcie 
labour is dear this system has developed most largely and human 
ingenuity is ever exercised in extending tlie scale of opeialions. 
We have introduced the system into India but it has not yet taken 
root. We may either regard it as inevitable that it should ultimately 
be established or we may adopt an alternative and apply the 
resources of science, engineering and commercial experience to a 
great attempt to raise the woiker and pit his skill, ingenuity and 
adaptability against the monstrous growths produced by the abnor- 
mal development of the mechanical arts. The prob cm ever before 
the modern industrial woild is to devise means of dispensing with 
labour, to cheapen pj-oduction by making it more automatic. 1 he 
success has been lemarkable but it has been put chased somewhat 
expensively ; it is possible that we might now with advantage turn 
our attention to developing the function of the man rathei than the 
power of the machine, to evolving a system the object of which 
should be to employ human labour to the gieatcst extent possible 
and in the way most advantageous tu the individual man. 

The conditions in India arc suitable for such an experiment. 
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It has not yet accepted the factory system nor will it do so 
willingly, the undivided family has to be reckoned with and 
the extreme sub-division of property renders productive effort on a 
large scale difficult. Comfort rather than luxury, a mo<]erate rather 
than a vast fortune— -these are the ideals of enlightened Indians* 
It would be foolish to imagine that as India now stands in relation 
to the Britisli Empire and to the rest of the world it could disregard 
the external influences to which it must always be subjected but 
there is no reason why it should not strive to move forwai d to a 
goal more in harmony with its own traditions than is that presented 
by Western civilisation. 

In England, America and Australia there is a widespread move- 
ment in favour of small holdings instead of large farms, and much 
evidence is now available to show that where the conditions are 
suitable this method of cultivation tends to the more general diffu- 
sion of prosperity and contentment. In India small holdings are 
universal. Industrial operations, except in so far as they have been 
changed by the advent of Europeans, have also been carried on 
by men of small means and they have survived to the present day 
mainly because of the inherent vitality of such a system. 'I'heie 
is no necessity to abandon this way of working but we must improve 
it and bring the status of Indian artisans to the same level as in 
other countries which have in recent years made so much progress. 

There are greater prospects of the small manufacturer being 
able to compete with the big than there were a few years ago, as 
recent progress in science and the mechanical arts has done much 
to raise the efficiency of working on a small scale. Not by any 
means in all directions but in some and those more* parliculatly 
which are likely to flourish in India. ‘I'he cost of power has been 
enormously reduced especially in the case of very small plants, so 
that the small user of power is in a much belter position to compete 
with the large user than was possible only a few years ago. 'rheie 
is in consequence a perceptible reaction against production on a 
large scale and a tendency to make greater use of the elasticity 
which allows small works more readily to adapt themselves to 
changes and fluctuations in trade, cyclical or otherwise. 

Again it is evident even in the most highly developed industrial 
countries that the human factor is becoming more important and 
in the distribution of profits between capital and labour the 
latter is demanding a larger share. It must not be imagined that 
the great primary industries are materially affected in this way ; 
they are not and it might even be contended that the ever-increas- 
ing perfection of mechanical appliances is rendering the labour 
question one of constantly diminishing importance. With tins phase 
of industrialism we are not at present concerned. It may be fully 
trusted to look after itself, but there is no likelihood that it will 
ever be greatly developed in India excepting the greater part of 
the country there are no special natural resources.* 

There is no doubt that the various castes and groups of artisans 
in India maintain themselves against the present competition of 
European industrialism and that, although they may have suffered 
severely, they have not succumbed equally ; it is certain that much 
could be done to render their work more effective both by improv- 
ing their methods and by supplying their trades with a commercial 
organisation that would bring their proceeds into the maikets 
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where ihe demand is greatest. Obviously Government is the only 
agency by which such a change can be brought about ; the greatest 
di6Sculties will probably arise from the opposition of the artisans 
themselves, who care little about education and are averse fruiu 
abandoning the free and improvident life they have always led. 
In framing a policy the provision for a suitable education must 
come first. It must be of a simple character and have a direct 
bearing upon their future prospects. It must appeal to the people 
and attract them by its direct reference to their everyday life and 
above all. it must not be regarded as the first rung of a ladder 
which will elevate a few above their fellows ; its object should be 
to raise the mass from their lethargy and ignorance to a higher 
level, whence in due time a fresh start may be made. For the 
present, possibly for a lor.g time to come, we must look to the 
educated classes, as we now understand that term, to furnish the 
men who will lead the industiial groups and lands which it should 
be a primary duty to organise. (Mr. Alfred Chatterton in Science and 
Progress^ ‘ 


THE GREATNESS OF HINDUISM 

This paper is written by one to whom religion is a Icgitimalo 
and permanent element in human life, and that conviction lies 
behind all that it contains. Consequently, considt^raiioiis it 
advances are not likely to have their full weight except for those 
who share this belief. 

I 

Few people realise how great Hinduism is. 'fhe inotlcrn Hiiulii, 
conscious in some degree of the moral and spiiiiual powerb ul his 
faith, is constant in his praisc.s, but seldom wise ; and the scholar, 
whether European or liurtan, has u-sually loo little interest in the 
practical aspects of religion to catch the true greatness of this most 
potent system. We hear to satiety, on the one hand, of the holiness 
of Hindu ascetics, the wonder of the Gita^ the wisdom of Manu ; 
and, on the other, of the primitive charm of the Rigveda, the “ con- 
solation” of Hindu Pantheism and the rich teaching of the 
sects ; but these things do not take us to the heart of the matter. 
It is only when the whole history and development of the tailh are 
envisaged that we begin to realise what a gigantic task Hinduism 
essayed and accomplished, and what an exalted place it holds among 
the religions of the world. The following points may help to 
suggest where its true greatness lies 

A,— Its Theory of God and the World, 'Phis is so serious, bold, 
and far-reaching as to set the religion among the very greatest. 
The conception may, perhaps, be most easily grasped if we think 
of it as consisting of two premises and a conclusion. The first 
premise is this, tliat the world exists for one purpose, and one 
purpose only, viz. : that souls may.find embodiment and may con- 
sume the fruits of the actions, good and had, of their former 
embodied lives. 1'he very varied fortunes of men are explicable, 
according to Hindu thought, only as reward or punishment meted 
out with unerring justice for good or evil actions done aforetime ; 
th<‘ joys and sorrows of hnnian life are justifiable only on the basis 
of transmigration. This world-process, in which souls undergo 
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repeated birth and death is eternal j otherwise the beginning of the 
process would be inexplicable. There are many worlds ; and, like 
souls, the worlds die and are born again : and thus the unmeasured 
lapse of time eternal is broken up into ages called Kalpas, Flu 
boldness and dignity of this conception are most noteworthy : an 
ancient system that recognises to the full both the justice of the 
world and the fell sorrows that work such devastation in our human 
days places itself at once among the greatest things of the world. 
The second premise of Hinduism is that the Divine is alone real, 
and that the wotld, though eternal, retributive, and full of bitter 
pain, is ‘ jr all but a mirage. The universe, with all its men and 
gods a systems, is actual, yet fundamentally, hopelessly unreal, 
lichinc .id in all is the Divine, unseen, incomprehensible, unrelated, 
yet lea., 'ntelligent, separate from sorrow. In Hinduism the reality 
of the . ‘vine has been the centre of all great thinking. Nowhere 
else h die consciousness of God been so inevitable, a presence 
whi* s not^ to be put by.” It is this oppressive sense of the 
inc i^iehensiblc Reality diffused in the blatant yet unreal v^r^.ld 
ll . lias made pantheistic thought so natuial to the Hindu mind 
and lh.it, in turn, has justified the worship of innumerable divir/ 
ties. Each god is a possible channel of communication with the 
Inciiinmunicable, natural and right to the individual worshipper, his 
rush-light in the appalling darkness. Idols, while recognised as a 
pitifully wretched expedient, are condoned for similar practical 
reasons. But while the over-rcaching pantheism has nourished the 
tiopiced growth of diviniticj, it has also been the source of all the 
philosophy of India, and has produced some of the most notable 
literature wnich the world contains. Fiom these two premises, the 
retributive character of the world-process, and the lonely reality of 
God. comes the great Hindu conclusion, — the wise man abandons 
the milage of liie world, in order to escape from its sorrow to the 
peace of whe Divine. Civilisation is but an attempt to make men 
comfortable m a life which they ought not to love. There is no 
significance in histo.y, : xiology, or politics ; these are only chance 
palleins made by the inlerlwiiied lives uf suffering souls. The body 
is the temporary garment of tlie soul, and, siiaring to the full the 
unreality and deceptiveness of all material things, is to be despised 
and hated. Religion is a slum, a mere selfish courting of appari- 
tional gods, whose transmigrating souls may live as men at some 
other time. Morality is merely the necesstiry law of life in unreal 
conditions. Religion, morality, and every other aspect of ordli 
life are thus hopelessly secular. Therefore, the lational conclujioa 
is— Flee from the woild, from time and matter, from man and 
civilisation, fiom morality and religion ; so that the soul, released 
fiom tiatismigiation, may be united with Reality. The ascetic is the 
only saint. 

The nobility and sombre grandeur of this master-conception are 
apparent. It is no easy, off-hand, superficial guess at the nature of 
things, but a deeply-considered and large-spaced * system. The 
student needs no other pi oof of the strength and seriousness of the 
conception than the completeness with which Indian ascetics 
divested themselves of the world and the eagerness with which they 
subject(.d their bodies to nameless tortures. 

B—Its Organisation, A large pait of the power of a religion is 
excited through its rules and arrangeineutb for the family, marriage, 
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food, admission to worship, occupation, and such like ; and these 
create the special society of the re.ligion. Even a cursory comparison 
of Hinduism, Christianity and Mahomedanism in this regard will 
show how deeply the character of each religion is impressed upon 
its own social organism. 

If the Brahmnns had had only their wonderful conception of the 
world, their sacrificial lore and the Vedas, they might have had a 
great following in many parts of the country, but they could never 
have conquered India. 'I'hey drew men to them by their religious 
ideas, their priestly skill and their wide knowledge ; but they owed 
their permanent success to the genius with which they built up, on 
the basis of these great religious conceptions, a social fabric of such 
unparalleld strength that no forces, political, social, or what not, 
have as yet succeeded in overturning it. 

Somewhere about looo B.C., or possibly some centuries earlier, 
we catch our first clear picture of the Aryan people in the Punjab 
vividly reflected for us in the Hymns of the Rigveda. In that 
picture we already see Brahman authority crystallising and becoming 
self-conscious. ( 5 radnally the people spread over North India. In 
some places the conquest was doubtless by force of arms, but usually 
the Brahman had quite sufficient force of his own to bring the tribes 
under his sway. Each group was brought under Brahman authority 
and received its niche in the stately social edifice. They usually 
brought their gods and <*1 great many of their social customs with 
them. The priests were too imperial a race to be guilty of the folly 
of attempting to produce complete uniformity. 1’hey were satisfied 
if the authority of the Brahman, with his inspired Veda^ was acknow- 
ledged as supreme, and if the tribe loyally accepted its place in 
caste. No parallel will be found in the religious history of any 
other I ind. 

Nor is this the whole story. About 500 b.c., or possibly earlier, 
the conquest of Southern India was undertaken and carried out in 
the same Ihoiougli fa.shion. From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
spiritual authority was in the hands of the Brahman priest. It was, 
however, many centuries before the casie system reached the rigidity 
which at present characterises it. For ceniuries inter-marriages were 
frequent, and the relative position of difierent castes in the social 
scale was matter of serious dispute. The organism grew, and it was 
long ere it reached its full stature. 

If the expansion of Aryan society throughout India is a very 
marvellous thing, the vitality and long life of the social organism is, 
if possible, more wonderful. It ttands to-day in the twentieth 
ceniitry very little changed. It is quite true that modern ideas have 
begun to undermine it, and there are .signs that we shall soon see 
such changes as have never been .seen before ; yet the fact remains 
that the organism which we can trace almost three thousand years 
ago is still living. Indeed, the Report of the Census informs us 
that the process of caste-formation is still going on among the 
bumbler rac 'S on the outer skirts of the religion. 

To the literary or philosophic observer the Upanishads and the 
systems of philosophy which sprang from them are the roost note- 
worthy parts of Hinduism. Nor will the religious enquirer seek to 
d<'pr<»ciate these wonderful creations. Yet the history leaves us no 
alternative but to say that it was not the Upanishads and the 
j)hilosophics that made Hinduism great, but two things above all 
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others : first, the Hindu world-vievr, with its ample space for all the 
mythologies and all the idolatries under the unlimited dome of its 
pantheistic sky ; and second, Hindu organisation, consisting of the 
authority of the Brahmans and the Vedas and the order of caste. 
This is the religio-social scheme which conquered India ; and the 
conquest is one of the greatest things in history. 

Asceiidsm. Hinduism proves its greatness in this, that 
from the earliest times until to-day it has persuaded thousands of 
men, and women also, to such an utter abandonment of the world 
as has scarcely been seen elsewhere. Faith in the Hindu world- 
conception has been no dilettante toying with a pretty thought, but 
has worked itself out in heroic efforts to shake off the last fragment 
of the life of society and civilisation, and to crush out all the 
instincts tint seek satisfaction therein. The ascetic ideal is that a 
man shall give up work, home, wife, society, civilisation, property, 
ordinary food and dress, ornaments, amusements, and the religion 
of home and the temple, shall live in ihe forest, dress in a skin, a 
coat of bark, or in rags, beg his food, and give his mind to thought 
on God alone. He must practise mental exercises so as to shut out, 
as far as possible, the outer world from his senses and thought. He 
must harm no living thing by speech or act. He ought, also, to 
subject himself to torture of some kind, so as to subjugate his body 
the more completely, and win release more speedily. 

No one will ever be able to write a full history of Indian asceti- 
cism ; for thousands of nameless men have lived the life and formed 
their own ptactice in the silence of the wood*? ; yet wc know 
sufficient. Much that is ignoble has mixed itself with the disci- 
pline in all ages ; Mafiahharafa and the Ramayana^ and also the 
Buddhist and Jain books, are full of the wildest tales of miraculous 
powers acquiied by ascetics and used by them frequently in hide- 
ously immoral ways ; and Hindus confess that the vast majority of 
the ascetics of to-day are far from being holy men. Yet, fullest 
acknowledgment being made of the gross hypocrisy, idleness, 
immorality, and uselessness of vast numbers of Yogis, we arc still 
face to face with the grandeur of the ideal, the simple honesty of 
multitudes of good men, and the heroic achievements of leaders 
such as Gautama the Buddha and Mahavira the Jain. The incon- 
ceivable dullness and blank absurdity of Jain literature are relieved 
by one bright interval, the record of how Muhavir.i wandered amid 
the l)arbarou.s tribes of Bengal, naked, dirty, stinking, unkempt, 
bitten by wild dogs, eaten by vermin, wounded with clubs, driven 
away by jeering villagers, yet holding fast througliout the years his 
high ideal, seeking by endurance and victory over the world to 
become a a conqueror. 

D,^The Qjmtforsa Spiritual Faith, The Hindu system which 
was carried from end to end of India by the Brahmans, and which 
finally laid hold of most of the races and languages of th<* penin- 
sula, was a dogmatic system, drawing its stren^h largely from its 
own unchangcableness and the unquestioned authority of the priests 
wlio used it. It thus could not but fail to satisfy the growing mind 
of the gifted people from whose midst it had sprung. As their 
thought expanded they found it a narrow, unspiiitual, materialistic 
system, and in varying measure they recoiled from il. 

The first great revolt occurred before the conquest of boulh 
India In the .earliest Upanishads we see the strange sf)ectacle of 
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the loftiest spirits of India turning round and condemning in Mo the 
four Vedas as they then existed, and the whole ceremonial and 
sacerdotal system. Seldom has a great nation indulged in such 
severe self-criticism. True, the Brahmans seeing the wonderful 
power of the new thought, captured it, introduced it as a new dis* 
cipline into their schools, and thus were able to use it to strengthen 
the very system which it had attacked. In this way the finest 
product of the early mind of India was saved for Hinduism. Yet 
at its birth it was frankly revolutionary. Nowhere in literature does 
the human spirit make a purer or nobler endeavour to fight its way 
through a jungle of crude religious usages and untutored thought- 
forms to the living God. Here we meet the philosophy of the 
Brahman^ the one universal reality, defined more nearly as the 
Atman^ or Self of the universe, and the bold conclusion of 
Upanishad thought, that the human self and the universal Self are 
the same. From this limpid fountain flowed all the streams of 
Hindu philosophy. From this source all the later theologians and 
reformers of Hinduism have drawn. 

Buddhism and Jainism in their original forms were protests of a 
similar nature ; only their leaders succeeded in forming new societies 
outside the Brahmanical fold. Both sought to set men free from 
the materialistic and traditional formalism of the time, protesting 
against animal sacrifice, the repetition of Vedic texts, the worship 
of transmigrating gods. Though atheistic, or at least agnostic, both 
sought pure truth and ideal conduct. Jainism, losing its waters in 
the barren aands of a witless asceticism, never produced much 
of a spiritual harvest ; but early Buddhism f^orms one of the most 
fascinating religious studies in all the world ; for, despite its neglect 
of God, it bloomed into a rich spirituality and a beautiful morality. 
The gradual degradation of these two lofty speculative schools to 
idolatrous polytheisms is one of the many momentous problems of 
the leligious history of India. 

But the most characteristic struggle of the Hindu spirit has been 
the attempt to reach a true monotheism. Reflection had taught all 
the higher spirits the unity of the world and of the divine nature ; 
and, after the development of the system of the Upanishads, 
religious experience showed that a philosophy, however lofty, which 
made prayer and worship meaningless, could never satisfy the 
ordinary man ; so that a monotheism had become a pressing 
practical necessity. Hence at an unknown date, two, three, or 
possibly more, centuries before the Christian era, there began 
a long succession of leaders, each of whom set forward a proposal 
meant to win the people to the worship of one God. Many 
different divinities have been suggested for the place of the Supreme, 
and the various schemes have differed endlessly from one another. 
Sometimes idolatry has been altogether condemned. Sometimes the 
faith was prcachc^ only to the three twice-born castes ; sometimes 
all classes were invited to believe ; sometimes caste was condemned 
altogether. Whatever the particular details may have been, each new 
sect sought to replace the traditional polytheism by a definite theism. 

To this crusade, ever renewed throughout the centuries, we owe 
the highest religious life and much of the most precious literature 
of Hinduism. The succession of theistic saints include Manikka 
Vasagar, Ramanuja, Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, Tulsi Das, and 
many more of the sweetest and healtluest spirits in ludUn history. 
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To this movement we owe the Bhagavad Gita and all the glories of 
vernacular literature, north, south, east and west. There can be no 
religious books produced in India the Gifa 
Das's Ramayana have been by far the most influential : 
and there is a great deal besides in theistic literature that rises to 
the very highest level. 

^ Great Compass and Variety of the Appeal of Hinduism 

w Me Religious Nature, Of the many questions which may be 
^kea with regard to a religion one of the most significant is this : 
How many interests has it got ? Are the channels of its appeal 
few or many ? This form of enquiry does not seek to estimate the 
value of the various elements of a religion ; it deals with the single 
question of the extent to which the religion responds to the various 
instincts. Is it so wide as to be nearly commensurate with human 
religious faculty, or has it only a few lines of approach to man’s 
heart ? Is it a full-grown, well-proportioned tree with a thousand 
branches, or is it a poor stunted bush ? Or is it, perchance, a great 
stuidy trunk whose fruitful boughs have been lopped by rationalism 
until it is well-nigh barren ? 

Tested in this way Hinduism stands very high. First of all, in 
the provision which it makes for worship it is rich beyond any faith 
that has ever existed. Its innumerable gods are of such infinitely 
varied character and attribute as to furnish a fit object of reverence 
to every human being. There is scarcely a mountain, river, or spring 
in India but stirs feelings of devotion in the Hindu heart. Multi 
tudes of trees, stones, and animals are reverently worshipped. 
Indeed, the category of objects of adoration is inexhaustible. The 
use of images is altogether irrational to our modern thought, yet we 
should be untrue to science if we failed to acknowledge the fascina- 
tion of their appeal to the religious consciousness. Hinduism has 
also known how to use the glorious temple, with its beautiful 
garments of sculpture and its frescoed interior, to teach its ancient 
mythology and to fill pilgrims with reverent awe. Sacrifice has 
played a very great part in the religion from the earliest time : and 
though the loftier Brahmanism has discouraged the slaughter of 
animals, yet the common heart of India has clung to the shedding 
of blood. Ideas of appeasement, atonement, the gift of life, and 
sacrificial communion mingle in the unformed thought of the masses. 
The sacramental meal is one of the earliest forms of worship in the 
religion, and persists in many places to this day— in the 
temples of Orissa. The earliest monument of the genius of this 
gifted people, the Rigveda, is a collection of sacred songs, composed 
for use partly as hymns of praise, partly as a liturgy to accompany 
the great sacrifices and ceremonies. The hymns of the Tamil 
saints arc daily used in the temples of Siva in South India. Then, 
to the worship of the temple we must add the daily prayers, offerings 
and ceremonies in the home, the annual festivals celebrated in the 
house, and the occasional domestic ceremonies, ,which count for so 
much in our own times. Above all, the sraddha, or feast for the 
dead, has throughout the centuries maintained its influence upon 
the piety of the people and the oi^anisation of society. The provi- 
sion for worship is thus lavish beyond description. 

Nowhere in all the world has there been such a luxurious growth 
of religious mythology. The Vedas, the Epics, the Puranas, are 
fabulously rich in this regard. Every temple has its story. There is 
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scarcely a place— -north, south, east or west— that has not some 
sacred association. Every hill and stream, every great temple and 
little shrine, is to the Hindu touched with the light that never was 
on sea or land. 

One of the most potent parts of Hinduism has unquestionably 
been the divine authority of the priest, his sole right to be the 
leligious teacher of the people, to preside at the great sacrifices and 
to supervise all the ceremonies. The idea of the God-given religion 
and the community made holy by that priceless possession has also 
been active in every part of Hindu history. Here is the very citadel 
of caste. To break any of the least rules of Hindu society is to 
pollute the sacred people, to treat as profane the thrice-holy eternal 
religion. Hence the Vedic literature also in which this holy faith is 
expressed is holy, God-given, authoritative, inspired to the last letter. 

To-day the Vedas are used by the priests almost exclusively as 
muttered charms or as a mechanical liturgy, which the people do 
not understand ; but in Vedic times the Veda was the Brahman’s 
Bible. He not only recited its lines at the sacrifices or chanted 
its hymns in praise of the gods. He had to repeat portions of it 
daily in private and meditate on it, precisely as the Christian uses 
the Bible as an aid to devotion to-day. The Upanishads have been 
the stay of many spiritually-minded men for more than two millen- 
niums. 'Fhe two epics in the original and in vernacular adaptations 
are still used among the common people as the Homeric poems 
were used in ancient Greece, not only interesting the villager with 
their heroism and romance, but providing ideals of virtue which 
have cut deep into the character of India. Many other powerful 
forms of sacred literature must here be passed by in reverent 
silence. 

Of ail the later developments of the religion none is so signifi 
cant as the emergence of the belief in incarnations. They are 
innumerable, and of all kinds, animal and human, noble and ignoble, 
virtuous and vicious ; but two stand out great and influential far 
beyond all others, Rama and Krishna. It is most startling to find 
that these extravagant myths have been accepted as historical truth 
by the millions of India, and that Rama and Krishna have had 
love and faith unbounded lavished on them by countless worshippers.^ 
It is from these incarnations above all that the rich harvest of ikakti 
has sprung, which has influenced so many forms of the faith. 

Every element of life is sacred to the Hindu, and comes under 
Hindu law. Hence the regulated life of India and the distinctly- 
marked character of the people, formed by the steady pressure of 
the sacred law. Being legal, mechanical, traditional, Hindu ethics 
can never satisfy the living intellect and spirit. But this defect has 
beee partially met by asceticism, which has given an outlet to the 
men of spiritual or ethical aspirations. The ascetic saint has also 
reacted to the ordin^ life, not only providing an outlet for charita- 
ble feeling, but stinging strahge spiritual thoughts in the most world- 
ly and serving as a living ideal to the young. 

Thus Hinduism, idolatrous, traditional, external, has had many 
anxiliars, and has succeeded in a great task. There is scarcely an 
element of religion to be found in any faith that has not something 
corresponding to it in the religion of India. Its appeal is almost 
us wide as human nature. 
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The five points which we have now briefly reviewed are quite 
sufficient to set Hinduism among the greatest religions of the world ; 
and^ they enable us to realise what a noble heritage the people of 
India have in all that has come down to them in their ancient faith. 
It is no wonder that the Hindu consciousness has a strain of lofty 
pride in it. To be the heir of such a history touches the human 
spirit very deeply. 

11 

Everyone recognises that within the last few years India has 
entered upon a new era. Every side of the life of the educated 
classes shows a new vitality and energy. The phrase in common 
use for the new spirit is the National Movement. Can we get at the 
heart of this phenomenon ? 

The most prominent characteristic of the present upheaval is a 
passion for things Indian — the country, the people, the civilisation, 
the literature, the religion, the customs of India. Men are filled 
with a new pride, a fresh confidence in their country and its people, 
in the spirit that has formed the race, and in the great heritage 
which has come down from the past. There is unbounded eagerness 
to preserve the ancient heritage from wrong, to revive, to strengthen 
and to popularise all that is truly Indian. Hence the Swadeshi 
Movement, both in industry and art. Hence the present great and 
growing interest in Hindu thought and philosophy, and the revival 
of Hinduism, with all that flows from it. It is this (Quickening of 
national feeling which is drawing various groups of Indians together 
and enabling them to work in harmony much more than they have 
ever done before. Confidence in the people is the nerve of the work 
of the National Congress. It is the pith of its creed that Indians 
are increasingly able to govern India. From the same source comes 
the anti-European policy of the extremist party, and even the 
criminal lunacy of the anarrhisls. Vet there can be no doubt that 
the main impulse is noble and healthy. 

But there is another chaiacteribiic not so much noted by the 
general public, yet quite as powerful in its action on men's minds 
at present,— an eager grasping after the things of the West, a settled 
determination to absorb cei tain elements of European culture. It 
IS in education, politics, industry and commerce that this aspect of 
affairs is most pronounced, but it will he found to be active in every 
part of Indian life that is touched by the modern movement. In 
education the current is almost altogether towards the West. It is 
most interesting to realise that it is European education, the English 
language, and scientific, industiial, and technical training that the 
nationalist party are eager for. Even where a knowledge of Indian 
history, philosophy and religion is demanded in acldition, the 
methods of study and teaching in view are purely Western. But 
there is a still more moving instance. The most prominent activity 
of the National Movement thus far has been the political ; so much 
so lliat many people have imagined political agitation to be the sole 
interest of the national leaders. Now the political ideal of the 
Congress is self-government of a European type. In fact, it is the 
British political ideal. In this matter there is not the slightest desire 
to revive Indian ideals and methods of Governm<MU. Asoka and 
Akbar are revered ; and in Bengal an attempt has been made to 
set Sivaji up as a sort of national hero ; but no one proposes to 
revive their methods of government. Even in industry, the chosen 
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6 cld of the Swadeshi Movement^ the policy which is being pursued 
with the hope of making Indian industries great and successful is 
the introduction of European science, machinery and business 
methods. 

These two characteristics seem at first sight to stand in absolute 
contradiction the one to the other. How can one reconcile the 
impulse to be loyal to everything Indian with the impulse to in- 
troduce Western education, government, industry and commerce ? 
How is the antinomy to be solved ? 

The contradiction is only on the surface. This passionate love 
for India, this new loyalty to her welfare and ideals, are the direct 
outcome of the influence of the West on the Indian spirit. Indian 
patriotism has been lighted at the flame which burnt in the soul of 
Milton and of llurke. It is from the British Government, English 
education, Christianity, and the impact of Europe in general that 
the whole conception of nationality and the mounting desire to exalt 
India have come. We need not illustrate the point, for it cannot 
be called in question. And the explanation is not far to seek. In 
putting Western education in the place of the old Hindu training, 
Indian leaders are not untrue to India, nor are they merely aping 
an English fashion. The new method they have adopted is not 
English, nor even Western, but human. It is the latest development 
in education, the best that the human mind has yet attained to in 
the matter of training. The same is true of politics and business. 
In adopting modern methods Indians no more denationalise them- 
selves than the Eutopean nations did when they adopted the so- 
called Arabic numerals, Algebra, and other products of the Indian 
genius. Evey step forward taken by any human mind is a gain 
to the whole human family, and ought to be utilised by all nations, 
whoever the discoverer may be. 

In religion both tendencies are very marked. To the casual 
observer at the present moment the desire to retain the whole of 
Hinduism seems to occupy the whole field. When English education 
first began to tell seriously on the Indian mind there were a few 
noble souls who passed into Chiistianity or Brahmaism, but men 
generally lost faith in Hinduism and drifted into scepticism and 
moral chaos. But by 1870 the tide had turned. Largely under the 
influence of the European scholars who were studying the sacred 
literature of the East, thoughtful Hindus began to realise the high 
value of Hindu philosophy and the greater books of the literature. 
Since then the steady rise of the National Movement has greatly 
strengthened popular admiration for Indian things. Consequently, 
during the last fifteen years, there has been a widespread Hindu 
revival amongst the educated classes ; and the tide is still flowing 
with great strength and rapidity. There have been many leaders 
in the movement, but Mrs. Besant has proved the most successful 
of all. Her oratory and her organising ability have enabled her 
to create a network of powerful societies all over the land, and to 
found at Benares a college and other educational institutions, which 
arc meant to be copied elsewhere. The mounting spirit of confidence 
in Hindus has so laid hold of the mass of men that the tendency 
now is to defend not merely Hindu philosophy and the higher 
theistic theology, but polytheism, idolatry, caste, and all the rest. 
There is very little insight or reasoning in the movement. It 
rather amounts to this, that Hindus have got over their first fright 
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at European thought ; have come to wish that they might advance 
beyond their old defence of the higher parts of their religion ; and 
that wish has proved father to the bold assertion that their ancient 
teachers were too wise to have taught anything wrong. The 
attempts at apologetic for polytheism, idolatry, sacrifice, the use 
of mantras, the distinctions of caste, etc., are too puerile to be 
noticed. But all this merely enables one to realise more fully 
liow overpowering the current is which is sweeping these men 
onward to the defence of all the elements of the ancient faith. 
The evidence is to be found everywhere, and is of many types. 
Twenty years ago the average educated man, in North India at 
least, was ashamed of idolotry, and did his utmost to avoid it ; 
to-d.iy you may see him, in any Calcutta tramway-car, making his 
obeisance to the idol as the car sweeps past the temple.* The 
literature of the revival is very varied and numerous. Translations 
and expositions of sacred texts, manuals of the philosophic systems 
helps to thtf study of the Vedanta, and such like, appear in a never 
ending stream. There are many magazines, both in English and 
the vernaculars, devoted wholly to the revival. Foreign Missions 
have even been founded by Hindus to win Europeans and 
Americans to the cause. Unless all signs are deceptive, Che revival 
is destined to become still greater, both in strength and organisation 
than it is to-day. 

But we must recognise in the religious sphere the working of the 
Western spirit as well as the desire to be loyal to India. It is 
manifest in the methods employed by the Hindu revival, the Arya 
Samaj, the Brahma Samaj, and in all the social reforms advocated 
by Hindus. But these are not the most noteworthy manifestations 
of its influence. 

(a) 'rhe National Movement has so roused a large number of 
Indians that to-day they are working hard for the good of India. 
Some devote themselves to politics, some to education, some to 
sanitation, others to social reform, li is widely recognised that tne 
patriot shows his love for India best by service, by fighting hunger, 
poverty, disease, ignorance, squalor, disunion. Nothing is thought 
more noble or more patriotic than disinterested toil of this type for 
India. In such toil character is won, 'Fo such effort young men 
are constantly urged by their most trusted leaders. The most note- 
worthy development in recent months is the appearance of societies 
in different parts of the country whose purpose it is to help the 
depressed classes, “ the untouchables,” as they are called in Hindu 
phraseology. All this activity is inspired by the hope of actually 
bettering the condition of the people of India, of making them 
more intelligent, more healthy, more happy, and so hastening the 
day when India shall be great and free. 

What a contrast this is to the spiritual ideal of India’s past ! 
Formerly the noblest Indian was the man who^fled furthest from 
the world, had least to do with human conditions, was altogether 
beyond the entanglements of human society. To-day the true 
Indian is the man who lives among the people and for the people,^ 
whose whole energy is given to education, to politics, to swadesfu 
business, to bettering the condition of the poor, to uplifting the 

* It ought u> be noted that the influence of the Arya Samaj has greatly reduced 
idolatry in the Punjab. 
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down-trodden. The ideal has been turned upside down. Then it 
was believed that each man’s allotment of pleasuse and pain was 
irrevocably fixed for him beforehand by his own Karma^ and that 
no amount of philanthropic help could ever suffice to change his 
fate by one hair's breadth. The whole march of events in 
this phenomenal world was the necessary unchangeable result 
of foregoing Karma, The depressed classes in those days were 
embodied souls who in previous lives had been guilty of such evil 
action that they had been born in this depressed state, where they 
would inevitably pay Jhe uttermost penalty of their wrong-doing. 
Nowadays the depressed classes are races who have been held 
down in the dirt for centuries, brother Indians who must be 
uplifted if India is to come to her own. No question is now raised 
about the possibility of raising them ; that has already been 
demonstrated by missionaries. So the implications of Karma get 
the go-by, and Hindus unite in the noble work of uplifting their 
down-trodden fellow-countrymen. 

Clearly Western influence has come in here with great effect, and, 
in spite of the Hindu revival, is guiding the action of Hindus. The 
educated classes still piously retain transmigration and Karma in 
their religious creed, and they are honestly convinced that the theory 
supplies the best speculative solution of the sorrow and the in- 
equalities of human experience ; but the portentous practical exigen- 
cies of the time have driven them to action which is altogether 
inconsistent with their creed. The seclusion of India is a thing of 
the past ; the nation is in the mid-stream of modern life, exposed 
not only to the full force of the influence of a British Govornnient 
but to the competition of all the world. The Hindu theory of the 
world has broken down practically, simply does not work in the 
new ciicurastances ; and with the progress of things its unworkable- 
ness will become increasingly apparent. It is no longer a living 
faith, controlling the actions of men. 

(^) One of the finest features in the life of educated India to-day 
is the frank discussion of social and religious problems which goes 
on everywhere. Such questions as the following are constintly to 
the front in lectures, magazines, books and private conversation : — 
The worship of many gods ; the possibility of believing in one God 
and recognising many gods ; the value of idolatory and its tendency 
to degra& ; the admissibility of animal sacrifice ; the evil of temple 
prostitution in Southern India ; the origin of caste, its value and 
its dangers ; the treatment of outcasts ; the re-niarriage of widows ; 
the wisdom or unwisdom of child-marriagc. It is also most note- 
worthy that the books of Hinduism are now read and discussed by 
thinking men as they have never been before. All this is most 
healthy and most promising. The intellect of India is finding itself 
once more, and we may look forward to a rich harvest in the future. 
But there is one element in all this discussion and study which is 
seldom noticed. So\ne Hindus condemn all the practices we have 
mentioned above, while many defend all; but whether they condemn 
or defend, all take it for granted that each of these practices must 
come before the bar of reason and must approve itself as good 
for man, or else must go. Caste, it is argued, is a healthy form of 
social organisation ; idols are needed to help the ignorant to realise 
God ; the rt-marriage of widows would sully the Hindu ideal of 
purity. But to argue in this way is to give up the Hindu standpoint 
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entirely. Hindu teaching runs that in all these matters men must 
bow to the Vedas, the Brahmans, tradition and custom. The very 
act of trying to prove that caste is a good thing for the Hindu 
people is a piece of heresy. According to all Hindu authorityi 
caste is a divine institution which is to be accepted, like the ex- 
istence of God and the laws of morality. It is to be accepted and 
obeyed. To begin to defend it as a useful institution is to give up 
the key to the whole position. The fact is that modem Hindus no 
longer believe in the authority of the Brahmans and the authority of 
the Vedas. Who^ ever dreams to-day of calling a Pariah a sinner if 
he reads an Upanishad ? Who ever would condemn a Sudra for 
delivering a lecture on the Gita ? Yet, according to Hindu law, 
the Sudra (not to speak of the outcast) who listens to the Veda 
ought to have his ears filled with molten tin and religious teach- 
ing is the exclusive prerogative of the Brahman. Thus the old 
dogmas of Fe^i^ and Brahmanic authority in religion have faded 
out of tlie minds of educated Indians. 

(^) The National Movement has taught men how necessary it is 
that India should be united if India is to be strong and free. Con- 
sequently, appeals are made in every part of the country to all 
classes of people to join in the struggle for the good of India. A 
spirit of brotherhood has come in with the National Movement 
which oversteps the barriers of caste and holds out a hand of 
friendship to Christians, Parsis, Mohammedans, and others. The 
same tendency is working within the great castes. The Kshattriyas 
meet in conference and declare that reform and progress arc neces- 
sary if they are not to be overwhelmed in modern life ; the whole 
caste must be united and stand together ; the old restrictions 
imposed by division into sub-castes must be got rid of ; and inter- 
dining and intermarriage between these sub-castes are urgently 
recommended. Union is necessary for strength, it is argued, as well 
as pi ogress. The same is true of all the other great castes. Within 
each, all barriers are being broken down and reforms are being 
introduced to secure progress and new strength Only a few social 
reformers demand the abolition of caste altogether , but it requires 
no prophetic insight to see that the spirit and the need which 
already demand union within the castes will erelong demand the 
complete union of all Hindus. Already in the great cities inter- 
dining between the castes is common among educated men, and 
here and there Hindus are accustomed to dine even with Moha- 
medans and Christians. All the castes are moving in the direction 
of getting rid of the old rule which forbade Hindus to cross the 
ocean. 

We arc not arguing here that caste is likely to break up in the 
immediate future. F ir from it. The system still possesses prodi- 
gious strength. Indeed, it is still growing among the lower strata 
of Indian society. There will be many changes and great turmoil 
before it passes out of the social organism. .But what is clear is 
this, that the old religious sanction for caste has vaiiLshed. No 
educated Hindu to-day believes the Hindu doctrine that the four 
castes aie eternal and divinely-appointed divisions among men 
Even those who defend caste most vehemently do so on utilitarian 
grounds; and theiefore their defence is as dangerous as an attack, 

* Gautamat Dha> mamtra, xit 4 ^ 
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Uthe ancient religious basis caste is no longer credible, the 
institution is doomed ; and it may be affirmed with absolute cer- 
tainty that that old article of faith has faded out of the mind of 
educated India. 

(d) The drift of public opinion in India towards monotheism is 
visible everywhere. The wonderful influence exerted on religious 
opinion by the Brahma Samaj, and the really great success of the 
Arya Samaj as an organisation, are indications of the mind of India 
in this regard. One part of the reason for the great popularity 
of the Gita to-day is the fact that Krishna is construed as the 
Supreme Being and as personal. The average educated Indian 
to-day says, “ God is our heavenly Father.” Then, criticism of 
idolatry everywhere accompanies nonotheistic teaching. Even those 
who uphold Sankara’s Vedantism or follow Mrs. Besant in her 
defence of the whole Hindu system are careful to speak of idols as 
a concession to human weakness. Fuither, it may be said without 
the slightest fear of contradiction that all apologies for polytheism 
and idolatry — and we have had many during these last few years-— 
are unreal to the last degree. It is easy to write plausible argu- 
ments in favour of the use of idols, but what modern, thinking man 
will dare to say that he sincerely believes in the existence of the 
Devas that he defends? The gods of Hinduism — Vishnu, Siva, 
Ganesa, Kali, Kartikeya, and all the rest, — have just as much 
reality as the ancient gods of Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
If Hathor, the cow-headed Egyptian goddess, has vanished, how will 
Ganesa, the elephant-headed god, remain ? If Apis and hi? bull 
are gone, who can save Siva and his bull ? If Olympian Zeus is 
gone, how shall Vishnu survive ? Will the world give up belief in 
Pallas Athene to hold by Kah ? If the great gods of Rome glided 
away into the darkness, when \h light came, how can learned 
apologies retain the million godlings of the Hindu pantheon ? India 
has grasped the concept of the one God who rules all, and the 
shadowy reasonings which satisfit d the ancient centuries have lost 
their power to convince. Polytheism and idolatry are vanishing 
simulacra in the mind of educated India. 

The system by means of which the Brahmans conquered India 
and under which the Hindus since then have lived, consists, as we 
have already seen, of three main elements ; (i) the Hindu concep- 
tion of the world, resting on transmigiation and Karma, and 
justifying pantheism, polytheism and idolatry ; (2) the authority of 
the Vedas and the Brahmans ; (3) the divine institution, caste. 
Now the facts we have just adduced show that this whole complexity 
of ideas has gone to pieces in the minds of educated Hindus, 
shattered by the impact of modern thought and religion, and by the 
wide disturbances already produced in Indian society, industry and 
business by ihe pressure of world-competition. (Mr. J. N. Farquhar 
in the Contemporaty Revietv). 
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INDIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Mr. Stanley Lane^Poole, the distinguished authority on Maho- 
metan history of India, discusses the above subject in a recent 
number of the We%tminsUr Rtoim. In this article Mr. Lane-Poole 
undertakes to review Mr. William Irvine’s translation of Sioria do 
Mogor or Moghul India by Niccolao Manucci* 

Mr. Lane-Poole begins by lamenting that it was after Akbar 
was dead that Europeans began to pour into India and “ it is an 
incalculable loss to history that no European was in a position 
to describe the character and conversation of this remarkable ruler,” 
although " they found in hii successor, unworthy though he was, 
a powerful sovereign, master u ' vast and elaborately organised 
state, with an army of a qaiiiiei of a million, a revenue not far 
short of a hundred millions o( out nniney, a capital more peopled 
than the Paris of that day, a court more sumptuous than any 
they had seen in Euiopc, and a civiluUion as polished, as artistic, 
as literary as any they bad left behind.” 

The wutei proceeds to poio* out the similaiity of events in India 
and England in this period in the lolhwing telling words 

‘ The period of real Mogul supremacy in India nearly corresponds 
to the duration of person \1 monarchy iri England. Its greatest 
glory was at the time when Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts 
were on the throne. Its mortal sickness began when a Puritan 
in India outdid in bigotry the Puritan Protector of England ; and 
it was alieady in presence of its destroyers when the Stuarts were 
driven from the throne Such parallels may appear over-stretched, 
but they have their use in helping us to appreciate the mental 
attitude in which Englishmen approached the Court of the Great 
Mogul.’ 

Mr. Lane-Poole considers it “ singulatly fortunate that the 
period of greatest brilliance in the Indian Empire should occur 
just at the time when a new epoch was dawning in European 
relations with the East ” which he describes in the following 
terms : — 

“The Poituguese supremacy on the Indian seas which a century 
before had crushed the old Arab and Egyptian commerce, was 
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itself anniliilated when the Dutch and a few years later the English 
Company sent their ships to Surat. The establishment of the 
English factory there in the early years of the seventeenth century 
shifted the carrying trade to English vessels and forced upon the 
reluctant Moghul the visits of British envoys resolved to develope 
commercial relations and to open the way to travellers. Hawkins, 
Roe, della Valle, Mandelslo, were soon there, and put their more 
or less instructive impressions on record ; and they were followed 
before long by the scholarly and philosophic Bernier, whose 
Travels’ formed our best authority on the state of India at the 
accession of Aurangzib until Mr. Irvine produced the masterly 
translation of Manucci’s memoirs which is the subject of this 
article.” 

Of all these men the writer considers Manucci to be the 
most competent judge of Indian affairs about that time ; he gives 
the following reasons 

“There were three series of events of supreme importance 
in the history of India during the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. The first was the struggle for the throne be- 
tween the sons of Shah Jahan in the time of their father’s decrepi- 
tude-— a struggle in which Aurangzib killed his brothers Dara and 
Murad Bakhsh and made Shah Jahan a prisoner till his death. 
The second was the thirty years’ war which Aurangzib waged in 
the Deccan, first with the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda, and 
afterwards with the new power of the Marathas — a war which was 
as far from its end at the time of the old emperor’s death in 1707 as 
it was when he first took the field. The third was the growth of 
new European influences by the establishment of the English and 
French agencies at Madras and Pondicherry and the simultaneous 
decay of Portuguese domination. Of all these three movements 
Manucci was a close spectator and often an active agent. In the 
first, as an artillery-man in the service of Dara, he witnessed the 
advance of Aurangzib upon Agra, was present at the decisive 
battle of Samugarh in 1658, knew all that was going on at Court, 
the intrigues and negotiations which centered round the captive but 
still resisting and tricky Mogul, and the skilful and perfidious 
diplomacy of Aurangzib. ... In the second series of events, he was 
for some time an honoured and welcome physician in the house- 
hold of Shah Alam, Aurangzib’s eldest son and successor, who was 
in command of the campaign in the Deccan ; he was sent on 
missions to the Maratha leader ; was raised to the aristocratic rank 
of a Mansabdar, and afterwards resided at Madras, where his spies 
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and his friends kept him well informed oi the progress of the war, 
and where he was trusted by more than one English Governor to 
carry on negotiations with the Mogul forces. Living at Madras and 
visiting San Thome and Pondicherry, where he was on intimate 
terms of friendship with Francis Martin, the French Director** 
General (to gratify whom and M. Deslandes he ‘ consented’ to write 
his memoirs), Manucci was naturally well acquainted with aff.urs in 
the English and French agencies, and his services were appreciated 
by both. . . . Thus he was trusted alike by Mohammedans, 
English, French, and Portuguese.” 

Mr. Lane-Poole makes the following excerpt from Manucci’s 
'^Travels” regarding the conduct and character of the Portuguese in 
India 

* At the present day, from what 1 have seen and experienced, 

I find that, instead of faithful men, they are unbelievers and 
pretenders. The cause I know not — whether it be because they are 
a mixture of Jews, Mohammedans, and Hindus, either having an 
admixture of their blood, or having drunk it in with their nurse’s 
milk — but in place of just, they have become unjust ; robbers and 
oppressors instead of disinterested men. They are avaricious, forgers, 
envious; from brave men they have turned into cowards, who by 
ambushes and treacheries slay simple folk. Instead of being men 
of their word, they are liars and deceivers ; in place of being modest, 
they are shameless, miserable wretches .... lived by the 
sale of poisons, raising false accusations against married women 
in the hope that the husbands might buy poison from him. It 
was noted that twenty-nine married women had died of poison sold 
by a Portuguese man to their husbands.’ 

The writer then discusses, at what he himself calls undue length, 
tlie professional career of Manucci as a physician which opened for 
him great opportunities to mix with all classes of people, high and 
low, and thus proves his account to be thoroughly authentic. Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole then criticises Manucci's authenticity in the 
following manner 

“Whatever the source of his varied and often exceedingly indis- 
creet information, we are disposed to believe^ that it is usually 
well-founded. Where his own vanity and boastfulness are not 
concerned or his special prejudices against the Portuguese, the 
Jesuits and, above all, Aurangzib himself— of whom he has never 
a good word to say, and with whom he consistently refused to take 
service— are not excited, we see no cause to doubt his veracity. 
He is transparently candid and does not pretend to have been an 
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eye-witness when he was not It is obviously impossible to check 
many of his revelations of court and especially of harem life ; but 
there is nothing improbable in what he records, and, considering 
his ample opportunities for getting inside information, and his habit 
of citing his informants now and then (such as Phomazia Martins, 
the princess Roshanara’s servant, who, * through the affection she 
had for me, . . . informed me of what passed inside the 
palace ’), one may usually accept his statements. When these can 
be compared with the English ofScial records— as has been most 
carefully done by the learned editor— the result is to confirm 
Manucci’s veracity. His chronology, it is true, is not accurate, for 
there is an error of two years in the earlier part of his ‘ Storia,’ and 
many of the other dates are wrong. Mr. Irvine has also been at 
the pains to compare Manucci’s accounts with those of the native 
Persian chroniclers, and has shown not a few discrepancies ; but 
this does not prove the Venetian to be the one at fault. We do not 
see any reason a priori for attaching greater weight to a native 
historian than to a European, if both were contemporary witnesses 
to the events described. Manucci’s honesty is at least as probable 
as that of the native panegyrists. Both, naturally, record many 
things at second or third hand ; and the European * doctor’s 
sources of information were evidently quite as numerous, varied, 
and authentic as those of the Indian chroniclers, for he drew on 
contemporary Portuguese, French, and English sources, as well as 
upon the reports of natives, by whom he was well supplied with 
current news. He seems to write entirely from his own materials, 
and to have used no native works, except for the account of the 
earlier events of Mogul history, and this, whatever it is based on, 
is mere legend of no greater value than the folk-tales and other 
stories which he has also incorporated. He was acquainted with 
Bernier’s book, which he several times controverts, but from which 
he borrowed very little, if indeed he borrowed at all. Bernier and 
he were acquainted. Manucci speaks of the Frenchman as ’ a great 
friend’ ; and it is as likely that Bernier obtained information from 
talk with Manucci, as contrariwise. There is no evidence that he 
met Tavernier or had seen his ‘ Travels,’ though he refers to him 
once or twice. In short, any doubts that formerly existed as to the 
authenticity and credibility of Manucci’s book were due to his 
misrepresentation in the only form in which he has hitherto been 
known, Catrou’s garbled and mangled paraphrase. Manucci’s long 
residence in India and his unique experience of its most intimate 
life, enabled him to draw such a picture of his times as may 
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be looked for in vain in any other writer. From a literary point 
of view, indeed, he is open to much criticism. Unlike Bernier, 
he was not a cultivated man and has no pretensions to style, nor 
does his language ever rise to eloquence. We must not expect 
from him balanced judgments based upon a wide acquaintance 
with history or European government, or upon a study of philo- 
sophic principles. His ‘ Storia * is ill put together, although it 
begins well with a consecutive narrative of his own doings and 
current events down to the accession of Aurangzib. Indeed it 
maintains a fair measure of method down to the author’s settlement 
at Madras in i686. Then follows a rambling but valuable account 
of the Mogul government, court, army, local administration, taxes, 
manners and customs, concluding with this remarkable forecast : 

‘ Having set forth all this grandeur and power of the Moguls, 

I will, with the reader’s permission, assert, from what 1 have seen 
and tested, • that to sweep it entirely away and occupy the whole 
empire nothing is required but a corps of thirty thousand trusty 
European soldiers, led by competent commanders, who would 
thereby easily acquire the glory of great conquerors.’* 

The writer then quotes some passages from Manucci’s account 
of war to show how fond he was of particularity of details.” 
Mr, Stanley Lane-Poole then brings to a close this interesting 
paper with the following account of the original Mss. of Manucci’s 
book : — 

“The Ms. of the first three parts was brought over from India to 
Paris in 1701 by Manucci’s friend, M. Boureau Deslandes, who lent 
it to Pere Francois Catron, of the Society of Jesus— the very last 
body into whose hands the author would have wished it to pass. 
Calrou made it into a readable book ; he extracted and garbled, 
added from unnamed sources, and deprived it of all semblance of 
authority. . . . The singular fact is that the Ms. was never at any 
time out of the reach of the learned. Catrou himself, ‘ to satisfy the 
incredulous,’ boldly offered to show it to any one who suspected him 
of tampering (as he undoubtedly did tamper) with Manunci’s 
meaning. 'I'he document remained in the Jesuits’ library at Paris 
till the sale which followed the expulsion of the order 101763. It 
appeared in the sale catalogue, but nobody noticed it. It then 
remained hidden in the well-known library of the purchaser of 
many of the Jesuits’ books, Baron Gerard Meerman, at the Hague, 
where even the learned Dutchmen ignored it ; and, as if it were not 
a sufficient triumph of secrecy to inter itself successfully for over a 
hundred years in two conspicuous and frequented libraries, this 
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elusive Ms. once more evaded discovery for another half-century 
and more in that remarkably open hiding-place, Sir Thomas 
PhilHpps’ celebrated library at Middle Hill, whence it furtively 
betook itself to the Royal Library at Berlin, apparently secure 
against detection. In all the phases of its locomotion there was 
never the smallest difficulty in seeing the document. It was 
catalogued in all these libraries and entered in the catalogues of 
their sales. Yet nobody seemed to have noticed it, till Mr. 
Archibald Constable, the editor of Bernier’s ‘Travels,* thought of 
looking for it at Berlin, and of course immediately found it.” 


EVIDENCE OF WIDOW-MARRIAGE IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi in the June number of the Hindusthan 
Review proves the existence of widow marriage in ancient India 
from Ferdausi in the following manner 

“According to Firdausi, there was a king in India, named 
Jamhour, whose territory extended from Cashmere in the West to 
China in the East. His capital was a place called Sandali. He had 
a very beautiful queen, who gave birth to a son, whom the king 
named Gav. King Jamhour died a short time after the birth of 
this child. So, during the infancy of the child, the State authorities 
appointed Mai, a brother of the deceased king as regent. This 
king lived at a place known as Dambar. He came to Sandali and 
ascended the throne of his brother. He then married the widowed 
queen of his deceased brother. From this marrige he had a son, 
named Talhand. It was the rivalry between these two step 
brothers (sons of the same mother by different fathers who were 
brothers), for the possession of the throne and the subsequent war 
that led to the discovery of the game of chess. 

“We have a Pahlavi treatise known as the Madigan-i’Chatrang^ 
I e., “ An account of Chatrang (Shatranj), i. e., chess.” According 
to that treatise, the game of chess was sent to Noshirwan of Persia 
by an Indian king know as Devasaram, a name which can also be 
read in Pahlavi as Dabislim. The Indian messenger who carried 
the game to Per&ia is called therein Takhtaritus, a name which 
can be read in various other ways. 

“Firdausi says that in return the great Noshirwan sent to the 
India raja, the game of Nard, a game similar to that of draughts 
ni backganiman. According to the above-mentioned Pahlavi 
treatise, this game was known as Vin i-Artashi.” 
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Mr* Saint Nibal Sing discusses the degraded position of women 
in Indian Society in an article headed as above in the May number 
of the Nineteenth Century and After. Mr. Sing begins by stating \ 

** The very institutions that, for afty years or more, have been 
weakening the body politic of India, have all along found their 
most ardent and insistent champions amongst the Indian fair sex. 
In this manner the women of Hindostan have seriously retarded 
the progress of their people. Furthermore, their reactionary attitude 
has kept themselves victims of ai rested growth Just how the 
woman of India has proved instrumental in keeping her nation tied 
down tf) hindering superstitions can readily be understood by 
examining the feminine attitude toward early marriage and enforced 
widowhood — two of the most noxious institutions that afflict the 
Indian polity.” 

The writer then proceeds to deal with the numerous vices which 
have been eating into the very vitals of the Hindu Society and as 
the foremost of them he points to early marriage and enforced 
widowhood. Mr. N. Singh observes : 

''Statistics show the number of female children m trried under 
four years of age to be more than aoo,ooo, of those married between 
five and nine to be over 2,000,000, and those married under 

fourteen to be 8,000,000 An appreciable percentage of 

these gills an* condemned to become mothers when they ought to 
bt playing with dolls. Their husbands, too, are mere boys, who 
should be romping around in gay unconcern. The half-formed 
children need schooling for years to come, but tyrant custom ordains 
otherwise. 'L'he result of such an insane institution can readily be 
imagined. Both the girl-wife and boy-husband must pay for this 
folly — in which they participate without understanding its perils — by 
forfeiting many years of then lile, and, in addition to that, by being 
weak and sickly so long as they live. The immature mother may 
pay the penalty of losing her life at child-birth, or, whal is still 
worse, may become physically wrecked, more or less permanently. 
The demands of motherhood, if she survives the shock of early 
maternity, will ^o a long way to impoverish her constitution. The 
progeny also will suffer — will be healthy amf strong only by a 
miracle. Indeed, in many cases defective and deformed children 
will result from such unions. . . Enforced widowhood is an open 
sore that, for many centuries, has been festering in the Hindu 
community, sadly vitiating and disabling it. To study the woe- 
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b^one condition of that hapless human, the Hindu widow, who, 
once widowed, must perforce for ever remain unmarried, is bound 
to convince any thinking person that a nation which thus inhumanly 
treats a part of its population cannot, in the very nature of things, 
be expected to prosper.*’ 

But erroneously enough, Mr. Singh attempts to fasten the 
responsibilities of all these vices upon the shoulders of the women 
themselves, little judging that these gross prejudices and superstitions 
are begotten of an utter lack of proper mental training for which 
it is the men and not so much the women that are primarily and 
culpably responsible. Observes Mr. Singh : 

The keystone that supports the arch of this baneful custom 

is the Indian woman Hindostan by now would have 

been appreciably freed from this dread institution but for the women 
of the land, who have persistently played at cross purposes with 
the enlightened men ; for the male Hindu, under the impulse of 
his Occidental education, is coming to be heartily ashamed of 
this custom, and quotes verses and chapters from the Fedas to prove 
that it is against the spirit of his real religion. But, while the 
educated men are working to blot it out of existence, their wives, 
mothers, sisters, and daughters, even their widowed female relatives, 
are bitterly opposed to this radical reform, and their combined 
power perpetuates the practice.” 

Mr. Sing, however, rightly attributes the cause of this disparity 
to want of education by citing the figures of ’’ literate ” women 
in India as being i per cent as compared with xo per cent of men. 

Mr. Sing is also very sick of the **tragedy of the life of the 
husband of an illiterate wife ” and in delineating his sad lot, we 
are afraid, Mr. Sing, just like a youngman long ceasing to be 
in touch with his own kith and kin, takes a little too anglicized 
view of things, sometimes descepding, we are pained to remark, to 
ungenerous insinuations : 

. the yoking together of an educated man and an 
uneducated woman, in the nature of things, cannot be conducive to 
the comfort of either party. .... Comradeship is out of the 
question in such a case. In order to be at one with each other, 
one must become subservient. Usually the question is settled by 
the man putting asule, for the time being when he enters the pre- 
cincts of his home, all thought of Occidental culture and Oriental 
evolution, and meeting his wife on the common ground of petty 
household interests, conversing with her about the deadly dull 
details of domestic drudgery or the little scandals of the joint family 
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life In cases such as this, marriage implies little else 

than procreation {He ,) ; for a man and woman so unequally matched 
mentally can find little camaraderie in their union.** 

Mr. Nthal Singh, who has wedded an American lady, naturally 
resents the institution of the purdah and remarks that in ancient 
India the women were mt “ the drudges and toys of men that the 
average Indian woman today is and cites, as instances, the cases of 
Sita, who married at an adult age, actually selected her own husband 
and shared Rama's ideals ; of Dasaratha's queen who actually 
went to the battle-field with her royal husband. “ One incontestable 
proof ” of the existence of perfect freedom of women in ancient 
India, the writer thinks, is the fact “ that today the Hindu alone 
in the world conceives of the God-head as being female as well 
as male, and addresses God both as Mother ” and •' Father,” 
millions of Hindus worshipping the female personifications of God, 
such as Kali and Durga. 

The cause of the disappearance of this perfect liberty of women 
the writer traces to the advent of the Arabian hordes in Hindostan 
at the dawn of the middle ages which introduced into this country 
a reign of anarchy. Mr. Sing thus describes the fall of Indian 
women 

These turbulent decades proved instrumental in depriving tho 
Hindu women of the perfect liberty they had erstwhile enjoyed. 
The men found it necessary to shut them inside their homes ii\ 
order to protect their persons and honour, and ensure them as gicat 
a measure of safety as possible. Up to that time early marriage 
practically was unknown in the land but the exigencies of the 
times demanded that the girls should be married at an early age 
so that they should have husbands to protect them from being 
molested. Early marriage brought about ignorance, for little girls 
beoarne brides and mothers before their education had fairly begun, 
and thus were unable to teach their children even the rudiments of 
knowledge. Man, playing the mle of defender, began to be re- 
garded as superior to the woman who needed protection. This 
gradually degenerated into female infanticide. By the time the 
Moslems gained the upper hand in India and life finally settled 
down to its normal state, in every sense of the word the Hindu 
woman had fallen from her one-time high pedestal. The customs 
that came into being born of stern necessity took such a firm hold 
upon Indian society that they could not be sloughed off. Indeed, 
the purdah system (seclusion of women) became quite fashionable, 
since the Mahomedan loyalty and courtiers observed it. As a 
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result of these forces, it came to be eminently the proper thing for 
the Hindu as well as the Mahomedan women to remain at home, 
and never appear in public without heavily veiling themselves. 
The misguided priests now stepped in and earned this reaction 
still farther, manufacturing sacerdotal records in order to give the 
new customs the sanction of religion. Thus, in time, it cainu to 
be considered a religious duty for the girl to marry e.irh, to 
remain a widow after her husband’s death, and even to perform 
suttee-^hvLxw herself on the funeral pyre of her dead husband. The 
theory that it was ordained by God that woman should be the 
inferior of man came later, as a matter of course.” 

The writer then holds up the examples of women like the 
widow of Shanker Rao, the Rani of Jhansi, Lakshmi Bai and others, 
who figure prominently in latter-day Indian history, for their si.sters 
of today to emulate and winds up this long article with the follow- 
ing words of hope and encouragement : 

“There are indications, seemingly small and insignificant, yet 
fraught with deep meaning for Hindustan. Veslerd.iy the waters 
of that vast ocean— Indian society— were placid and calm. Today 
here and there the surface is flecked with foam, showing that some 
force is at work beneath the billows, churning them into acti\ity. 
That force is modern education. While as yet the number of 
educated women is pitifully small, still their influence is beginning 
to be felt. Occidental enlightenment is swaying the women, just as 
it does the men of India, to seek to do away with the senseless 
customs that have been crushing the life out of the land. Thus 
today the educated man who has been so fortunate as to marry a 
literate woman finds that his wife is a true comrade to him, eager 
to help him in fiiithering the welfare of the community, instead of 
hindering him by wiles and guiles when he seeks to efTccl a social 
reform.” 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE BENGALI LANGUAGE 

The question of ^ a comimm language for India, fir.st discussed 
several years ago in the pages of the Indian World, is greatly agitat- 
ing the public mind of India to-d.iy and that is quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. Most of the well-known periodicals of 
India— Moderti Review, Tht Indlm Review, lAe Hindusthan 
Revietv, East atid WesI and Sakiiya ParisAad contain 

articles on the subject. We propose to notice here the article 
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on Tht Possibilities of the Bengali Language by “ Bengalee*’ in the 
July number of the Modern Review. 

Bengali, in the opinion of Prof. Jogesh Chandra Ray of the 
Cuttack College whom our writer takes to be an authority on the 
subject, in addition to possessing the power of thoroughly assimilit- 
ing new words from Sanskrit^a power which is shared in a lesser 
degree by the other Sanskritic languages mentioned above— -has 
certain other characteristics peculiar to itself which make it more fit 
than the other to become, in the long run, the universal language 
or lingua franca of India. Its grammar and syntax are easy and free 
from intricacies, it possesses a more classical vocabulary and a 
richer literature than any other indigenous language, it can boast of 
more Tatsama (words borrowed from Sanskrit unchanged) as 
opposed to Tadbhava (words having Sanskrit or the Primary 
Prakrit for their origin) than the other Prakritic languages, and 
in the course of the last fifty years and more, it has shown 
itself capable of remarkable development. Advocates of Hindi and 
Marathi will perhaps claim that they too possess these charac- 
terististics, but few will be prepared to deny that in these respects 
Bengali occupies a pre-eminent position among the India languagess. 

The defects of the Bengali language, in the opinion of the 
learned essayist, are that it is broken up into too many dialects 
(and this defect Hindi has in common with Bengali,) that there is 
a wide divergence between the spoken and the written tongue, and 
that it is not a phonetic language, the dissonance between spelling 
and pronunciati on being much less sharply defined in some of the 
other Indian lang uages, notably Oriah and Telugu.” 

** Bengalee ” criticises the Professor’s views on the defects of 
the Bengalee language in the following manner 

** As to the first of these drawbacks, it may be observed that 
facility of locomotion, the introduction of printing, the spread of 
education, and a common form of administration, are acting as 
poweful solvents of provincialism of every shape and form. The 
discord between the spoken and the written I inguage is probably 
greater in Bengal than in Scotland, for instance. In Bengal, 
however, the standard conversational fiatois may be taken to be that 
of Santipur, but bonks are never written in that dialect. . . . Only 
a genius like that of Sir Walter Scott can endow the provincial 
dialects of East Bengal with even a temporary vitality, not 
merely as spoken, but also as. written tongues. Rut in this very 
fact of their want ot vitality as written languages and in their narrow 
spheres of influence lies the hope of their ultimate extinction and 
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absorption in one common type. Coming to the third defect of 
the Bengali language, m., its non-phonetic character, we may he 
permitted to doubt whether this is really so serious an impedi- 
ment as has been urged by some writers. English, and in a much 
greater degree French, are also non-phonetic tongues ; but this has 
not prevented the one from being the language of commerce, and 
the other that of diplomacy, all the world over. In the opinion of 
Professor Ray, the spelling and pronunciation of Bengali words 
might be brought into greater harmony and correspondence if 
the scientific pronunciation of Sanskrit words were more carefully 
attended to in our public Schools and Colleges where Sanskrit is 
studied. To these drawbacks enumerated by the learned professor, 
a fourth may be added— the Bengali script. The Bengali alphabet 
is just the same as Sanskrit. So, by simply adopting the Devnagri 
Script, we may do away with this difficult]^ A little scrutiny of the 
part which a common script — the Roman— has played in Western 
Europe as a factor in unifying, and spreading one common type 
of civilisation among the various races which inhabit that portion 
of the globe, will show how beneficial to the evolution of a common 
nationality is the possession of a common script. At one stroke 
it removes a most formidable difficulty which meets us at the very 
outset in the path of acquiring a new language. And when the act 
does not involve more than a slight initial disadvantages due to 
unfamiliarity and requires no radical structural change of the 
alphabet, it seems highly desirable that this disadvantage should 
be cheerfully borne by the people of Bengal for the sake of the 
country at large.” 

What is to be the linga franca of India “Bengalee” asks and argues 
the claims of the Bengalee language in the following manner 

“ In the opinion of a large section of the people, that verdict is 
most likely to go in favour of Hindi. Apart from the fact already 
referred to that it is more or less intelligible to the speakers of 
all the other Sanskritic languages, it has the advantage of being 
one of the two principle elements by the admixture of which the 
composite Hindustani language was formed. To the advocates of 
Hindustani, therefore, Hindi will be the least objectionable of 
Indian vernaculars, ^f Hindustani has no chance of acceptance. 
But there are other considerations which tell in favour of 
Bengali. If we refuse to identify Western Hindi (spoken by nearly 
four crores of people) with Eastern Hindi (spoken by a little above 
two crores), the language which is found to have the largest numeri- 
cal following in India is Bengali, spoken as it is by four and a half 
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crores of people. The Bengali speaking people are admittedly 
the most intellectually endowed and politically advanced community 
in India. Their literature has developed more than any other 
Indian literature under British rule, and they possess organisations 
like the Bengal Academy of Literature with its various local 
branches which are doing useful work in furtherance of the cause 
of the Bengali language* It is flexible, assimilative, and as Professor 
Ray shows, free from grammatical intricacies. A cultured Mahratta 
lady of the learned Professor’s acquiantance could learn Bengali 
much more easily than Hindi. We have seen that the Devnagri 
script can be easily adapted to the Bengali language, as only 
calligraphic and not alphabetical changes are required to bring 
about the transformation. Moreover— and this is a most import- 
tant point to consider— as the two Bengals together contribute 
41 per cent, of the entire Mahomedan population of India, and 
their mother-tongue, with insignificant exceptions at Dacca and 
Murshidabad, is Bengali, from this point of view also Bengali 
appears to be entitled to precedence over the other languages of 
India. As only less than two crores of people speak Marathi and less 
than one crore speak Gujarati, there does not seem to be any 
rational justification for indulging in the hope that Marathi and 
Gujarati, in spite of their numerous excellences, will ever acquire 
the predominance in India”. 

The writer further contends that next to their own languages — 
Tamil or Telugu, which have no chance of being raised to be the 
common language for India,— Madrasis will prefer Bengali to any 
other language, for, he observes : 

" If there is any province besides their own which the Madrasis 
have always looked up to for light and guidance, it is Bengal. 
Vaishnavism had its origin in the Deccan and was carried forward 
by Chaitanya in Bengal. The great South Indian sage Sankara- 
charya is as much admired in Bengal as anywhere else in India. 
If we omit the littoral tract of Orissa, of which more presently, 
where Oriah is spoken by less than a crore of people, Bengal 
borders on the Madras Presidency. The East Coast Railway has 
drawn the tie closer between the two provinces. The literature 
of Bengal is more up to date, more in harmony ^ith the advanced 
notions of the times, than Hindi literature. The genius of the 
Bengali language seems more adapted to the assimilation of 
foreign styles of expression. According to Prof. Ray, many educated 
Madrasis have not even heard the name of Hindi. An Indian 
of the South is therefore likely to prefer Bengali to Hindi”. 
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Oriah, Assamese and even Behari are regarded by tjhe writer to 
be more dose to Bengali than to any other language of India. An 
Oriah poetess, Madhavi Dasi, wrote books in Bengali and Mithila 
in Behar produced the earliest Bengali poet Vidyapati. Bengali, 
Behari and oriah constitute, in fact,” the writer observes, The 
Magadhi branch of the ancient Prakrit, and their close philological 
alliance is well established. The writer further quotes Walter 
Hamilton who wrote in the East Indian Gazetteer (London, 2nd 
edition, 1828) *‘that since the middle of the 17th century the 
governing parly [of Assam] have entirely adopted the language 
of Bengal which has become so prevalent that the original Assamese 
spokt^n so late as the reign of Aurangzebe, is almost become a dead 
language.” 

" Bengalee ” concludes his paper with the following very wise 
counsel to the welUwishers of the Bengali language 

*'lf it be looking too far ahead as yet to speculate on the chances 
of the adoption of a single language by all the two hundred and 
ninty millions of the inhabitants of India, it may still be safely 
prophesied that best preparation for that ultimate goal will lie (i) 
in the cultivation, by all the more important of the written lan- 
guages, of a common script, (2) in the adoption, from Sanskrit 
and the classical languages of the west, of scientific and technical 
terms in large numbers, (3) in the enrichment of the vernacular 
literatures by the translation of the best books in foreign languages, 
living and dead, and also in the various Indian languages, ancient 
and modern and (4) in the publication of original and up-to-date 
works on scientific, literary and aesthetic subjects. 



ARTICLES 


ENGLAND’S WORK IN INDIA 

(III) 

THE SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ASPECT 

In no matter l)as our connection with England wrought a more 
drastic and healthy cliange than in the status of our women. Before 
tiie advent of the English, our women may have played a very 
important pait in the economy of our social and domestic life, but 
intellectually they were nowhere. The entiie womenkind of India 
had remained paralysed for untold generations until the British 
conquest of India emancipated their intellect. With the establish- 
ment of girls* schools in every part of the country came the new- 
born enthusiasm for educating our daughters, though for nearly 
quarter of a century the instruction imparted was merely nominal 
and did not extend beyond the proverbial three R*s. With the 
process of time and the advancement of ideas, our universities have 
allowed our girls to compete for all their general and technical 
examinations. We count lady graduates by the dosen already. 
There is not a middle-class family in Bengal, and few in Bombay 
and Madras, m which girls are not given a certain amount of 
education. In Bengal omission in this respect lowers her chance 
of good connection by marriage, and I am almost certain that 
the same must be the case in the sister Presidencies. The example 
of the European residents in this country, foreign travel, the 
palpable advantage of female education, the memories of the pre- 
Mahomedan period, the removal of the causes which had first 
introduced the zenana system amongst us, the influences of the 
educated women themselves, together with the necessities of railway 
and steamer travelling, had their effect in relaxing the rules with 
regard to the confining of women within the narrow precincts of the 
zenana. As in the case of religion, so also in social reform, the 
majority have been forced by consideration of surrounding circum- 
stances to accept the progressive ideas about {emale emancipation. 
Given the continuance of the present Government and the present 
system of education, it is only a question of lime as to when the 
women of this country will enjoy the same measure of fieedom as 
their sisteis in the West. As it is, we have already Icgilw^id widow- 
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marriages, raised the age of consent and of marriage amongst the 
dissenters and slackened the rigour of the law with regard to 
their deceased husbands* property. Even in the most orthodox 
families girls are no longer married in their infancy, and amongst 
educated classes the age of marriage has risen from x 8 to 22 or 23 
in the case of men and 12 to 15 or 16 amongst girls, whilst the 
seceders marry pretty much at the same age as they do in Europe. 

The old system of looking on the family as the unit of society 
is nearly extinct. It would be interesting to trace the course of 
judicial legislation that has been made in this country to suit the 
changing requirements of society under the name of explaining 
the old Law. The requirements of a civilized government brought 
into existence a large number of public servants liable to transfer 
in various parts of the country at the will of the government. 
The new impetus given to trade by a settled government and 
the facility offered for locomotion by the introduction of railways, 
roads and canals, and, above all, the new spirit of independence 
that the new system of education evoked, — all contributed to 
demolish the old fabric which had lived its day and of which the 
further continuance would have been injurious to the community. 
At the present day we seldom sec able bodied men and their 
families living on the earnings of their successful relatives. Let 
us hope that in this matter we will not overleap the natural limit 
and give the cold shoulder to such of our relatives also who may 
be unfortunate enough to come to grief in the struggle for existence. 

Before the British conquest we were a purely agricultural com- 
munity. True, we had our artisans and traders, and articles of our 
manufacture were in high request in foreign countries, but these 
classes formed an indnitesemal proportion of the total population. 
Now, all over the country we have a large population of lawyers, 
merchants, public servants, doctors, traders and school-masters. 
We have committed the mistake of imitating our conquerors in the 
matter of living up to the top of our means and sometimes beyond 
U. In the metropolitan towns and their neighbourhood, where the 
influence of the dominant race is about the strongest, one notices 
with a sort of cynical humour the palpable evidence of make- 
shifts in the shape of gilt and plated articles of domestic use, 
and desperate attempts at gentility in stinting the family of many 
items of comfort to keep up a carriage and pair. In this 
way the interests of children and the claims of friendship and of 
kin have begun to receive less consideration than before ; and 
chanty and even gratitude are sometimes sacrificed to outward 
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respectability. To this in a great measure is due the shamelessly 
exorbitant demands that are now made and asked for marriage 
dowries and the neglect of calls on the gratitude or for the interests 
of the nation. Whatsoever may have been the sins of our ancestors, 
vulgarity certainly was not one of them. The insurmountable 
barriers that separated the castes kept each man to his proper place, 
and aping the ways of people above one's own class never 
paid, individually or socially. You required the Governor's firman 
in old days to ride an elephant or build a brick house. These 
barriers have been knocked down and the pent-up desires of ages 
have driven men to go to an opposite extreme. As yet no great 
mischief has been done. Let us hope that before it is too late we 
will see the dangers of breaking from old moorings in favour 
of an anxiety to appear what we really are not. It is no 
crime to be poor. Plutocracy may rule society elsewhere \ it is 
nevertheless a curse of civilization, though based on an admirable 
principle of our nature, that we should strive to be equal to our 
neighbours. But let us stick to what we are. If I am really shorter 
than my neighbour it only increases my chance of a fall to increase 
the thickness of the sole of my boots. European society may 
have committed a mistake in this respect which it may not be 
possible for it now to mend. That should, however, serve us as a 
warning and not as an example, A vice is nevertheless a vice, no 
matter whether it is imported from England or any other country. 

Then there is the new hankering for official titles and 
honours. Titles, if they be, as in their origin they were supposed 
to have been, the public recognition of a man’s private virtues and 
abilities, certainly would be stimulants to further exertions in the 
same direction ; and no sensible man should have anything to say 
against them as such. But unfortunately the desire and fitness for 
such honors stand in all conquered countries more often than not 
in an inverse ratio. Arnold, the American General, was rewarded 
for an act that has covered hipi with eternal infamy, whilst 
George Washington, the founder of the United States, would 
have been hanged as a traitor if he could be seized. Inspite of 
the unprecedentedly liberal principles of the Government under 
which it is our privilege to live, it is a ^necessary result of 
the condition of affairs that the governors and the governed 
should sometimes take different views of the same measure. It 
is only natural that governments and its officers should applaud 
and reward men who profess the same opinion with themselves, 
and, as the conferral of a title costs them nothing, they freely 
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distribute them amongst people who are prepared to sacrifice 
national interests for personal aggrandisement. It is thus that of 
late years titles have come to be in such bad odour that respect- 
able people often shudder at the idea of being decorated with them. 
Judas Iscariots are not the growth of any particular season or 
clime. It is, however, no new thing to see disappointed public men 
seek in titles and honors a compensation for the esteem ol tiieir 
fellow-countrymen which they have forfeited or have failed to 
secure. 

There is another phase of improvement worth mentioning in this 
connection. Even the construction and the arrangements of our 
houses have changed considerably during the last fifty years. We no 
longer build huge piles of pigeon- holes in three blocks shutting out 
light and aii. The ancestral tank sending out offensive odour and 
rendering the neighbourhood uninhabitable is now being generally 
replaced by a bit of tiny garden with exotic plants and flowers ; rooms 
are getting larger and arm-chairs and tables are fast replacing the 
old charpoy and the foot-stool. The prejudice against animal food is 
fast disappearing and to many drinking water is all the better for 
being filtered and diluted with wines and spirits. To an orthodox 
Hindu no clothing that has been stitched by a tailor is permitted. 
During the Mahometan peiiod public servants and the bettt r classes 
ol the people ( who gathered about the seats of imperial and local 
governments) got themselves dressed with the anga and the pyjamah 
at least on public occasions. At the present day even the most 
vehement advocate of national manners and ways often preaches his 
anathema against the outlandish innovations, while himself wearing an 
English coat without a collar and buttoned up to the neck. It is doubt- 
ful whether we are acting wisely in adopting the European dress. In 
Europe they dress for warmth, here we wear clothes for decency. It is 
certainly unreasonable that we should do penance in thick woollens 
with the thermometer at about iioF, because our European neigh- 
bours have set us the example. Our ladies have solved their dress 
question in a very sensible manner, and 1 hope something in the same 
line will be done for the men. The difficulty lies in no one 
venturing to take the initiative. Rational dress may be very comfort- 
able to wear, but the notice and criticism that it would evoke 
would to most men outweigh the advantage derived. Originality 
in small matters is a dangerous game and goes by the name of 
eccentricity. It would be idle to speculate as to what our future 
dress and habits are likely to be. Let us hope it will be something 
which will suit our climate and habits of life. 
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THE POLITICAL ASPECT 

It is reassuming to find the soticitude with which all classes 
educate their children. People with means much smaller than 
those of a grocer or a tailor in Europe stint themselves to any 
extent to give their children a liberal education. We are often told 
that the cheap education imparted in our schools and colleges is 
fraught with danger both to government and society. We are 
told that these superfluous graduates disdain to work in the trades 
of their fathers and, not having their unreasonable expectations to 
be provided with situations by government fulfilled, swell the rank 
of the discontented and the unemployed. Let us examine this pro- 
position with care. 

Who are the men that lead the national movements in India to- 
day ? Are they the famishing graduates or the successful law- 
yers, merchants, doctors, and land-holders ? The hungry man has 
no time to think of others ; he is ever ready to sell his patrimony 
for a mess of porridge. Is he really disloyal and if so can 
his disloyalty have any thing to do with his want of employ- 
ment under government? The intelligent middle classes are 
a creation of the present government ; there was nothing corres- 
ponding to them a hundred years ago. They must be fools 
in addition to being knaves if they did not know that with the 
abolition of the present government their own occupation and 
importance would be gone. It is true that the free pi ess of the 
country and the example of the English people have taught 
them to agitate in the manner of the English people for the 
removal of what they believe to be their grievances. They may be 
right or wrong in their ideas, hut I have not the slightest doubt that 
their education makes them all the more loyal as it makes them see 
clearly what they are to expect by a change of government. We are 
loyal by self-interest if you will, but loyal we are. There may not be 
the same feeling of warm personal loyalty to the sovereign that is 
roused in an English breast at the sound of the national anthem ; it 
may be more cold and calculating, but it stands on the safe and 
secure basis of national self-interest. We may not be pliable and 
cringing as of old ; we may have learnt some of his grumbling from 
that notorious grumbler, John Bull ; but if the flme came for testing 
the loyalty of the johukum and the apke-wasfe-^AWjh’i and that of 
the Congressmen, I have no doubt that the latter would show them- 
selves worthier of the trust of the Government than those who have 
reduced loyalty into a poKey and look upon personal aggrandise- 
ment as the sole object of existence. I pray all Englishmen to 
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remember that when a man stands against any Government measure 
in this country he cannot have any personal motives to satisfy, 
that in so doing he hurts to a certain extent his personal chances 
of a successful career — that he can not help being sincere in what 
he says, as it is against his immediate personal interest to do so. 
Our interests and respective prejudices may make us appear on 
opposite sides in an argument, but my respect for British good sense 
and British regard for virtue is too great to allow me to believe that 
a true-hearted Briton ever thinks meanly of a man who does not 
wait to ask counsel of his interests while called upon to speak the 
truth that is within himself. Education, if it has any real use, must 
fit men to see what is of advantage to them under a given state of 
circumstances. The educated Indian can not help seeing that in 
the continuance of the present government lies his only hope for 
national regeneration. He certainly aspires to national existence 
and asks for things that he believes would help him towards its 
accomplishment He believes that few Englishmen can know his 
own thoughts, feelings, wants and weaknesses as he does himself. 
He, therefore, claims to be represented in the Legislature. We are 
told that the educated Indian is not a representative man and the 
country does not want him to be there. This would be a good 
argument if he wanted to get in by the back door of nomination. 
But he asks for election^ not nomination. If he be the outcaste 
that he is represented to be, the country will not elect him. Why 
don’t you then give him the chance and fulfil his ambition ? 

Another aspiration of the Indian mind is the establishment of a 
military college or colleges in this country, or at least the provision 
that Indians may not be excluded from the Army because they are 
natives. What would Englishmen think if the Germans offered 
to defend them against all enemies on condition of their not 
bearing arms themselves ? A great European war can at any 
moment force England to withdraw her armies from India as 
Rome was obliged to withdraw her legions from England on the 
appearance of the Northern Barbarians. We shall still have to be 
here. A great western power is already on our frontier which 
has enslaved a seventh of the whole human race and is still crying 
for more. We are told that she will mi attack us. We know what 
that means. She will, of course, not do so till she can do it with a 
good chance of success. Russia can at any moment bring more 
than one 'million of soldiers in the field while the entire British 
army in India is less than 3,00,000 on paper. Russia can call 
to her aid the hoardes of Tartary and Afghanistan by offering 
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them the plunder of India as Tamerlane and Jenghis Khan 
had done centuries ago. England, on the other hand, mil have 
to leave behind a good third of her^ fighting strength to garrison 
her fortifications in India. It is all very well to talk of one English- 
man being equal to three Russians. But we know that with 
modern improvements the result of wars will depend very much 
on numbers and one to five may be bad odds to fight. The 
memory of tlie Sepoy War of 1857 unfortunately weigh heavy 
on the minds of Englishmen and stands in the way of our being 
entrusted with arms. Officers who fought and suffered in that 
war are still alive, many of them high in the service in this 
country and at home. It is only natural that the horrors of that 
inhu.nan war and its butcheries should still influence them in 
their opinions in the matter. It is forgotten that that war was 
a war of superstition and prejudice against reason and light. 
Not a single man belonging to the educated classes had anything 
to do with it. A large majority of them worked on the side of 
Government and all had their sympathies enlisted in favour of its 
triumph. An entire generation has passed and arisen since then with 
othdr ideas and aspirations. Every Indian of light and leading knows 
that, circumstanced as we are, divided into various nationalities, 
creeds and opinions, the withdrawal of the centripetal force that 
England is now wielding to solder us into a nationality will at once 
be followed by disruption which may end in violent collision 
of the elements themselves and eventually by conquest of the 
whole by some foreign power which may not be so liberal as England. 
In the present state of the country there is absolutely no danger 
in enlisting Indians as ofiiceis in the Indian army.* It will render 
them all the more loyal by removing the only badge of slavery that 
we wear. It will give us a large and cheap army officered by the 
natural leaders of the people who will fight not only as men who 
have inherited the high traditions of British soldiers, but as men 
should fight in the defence of their hearth and home. They will 
be here in any case even if the British portion of the army has to be 
withdrawn in the event of an emergency arising in Europe. As 
matters stand at present, it looks incongruous that a Goanense 
servant can carry arms wherever he chooses whilst his Indian em- 

* This article was written lone before unrest in India took an acute shape 
and before terrorism had appeared as a factor in Indian political agitation. Of 
coarse the crimes of the last few years have supplied the enemies of India with 
a good handle fc lesist the proposals made in this portion of the article, but, 
looking at the question without prejudice or bias, it appears to us that a partial 
satisfaction of the Indian aspiration for a military tiaining within certain limita- 
tions will go mon to put down discontent than in creating it. EiUt t, W. 
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ployer must procure a license from a Magistrate before buying a 
kitchen-knife. 

We need not enter at any length into the question of facilitating 
the entrance of Indians into the Civil Service of the country by hold- 
ing simultaneous examinations in this country and in England. 
I for one have no quarrel with those who, admitting the principle 
that a man’s colour and creed should be no bar to his entrance into 
the put>lic services, insist upon an English education for the Civil 
Servants on the score of its being sounder and more liberal. 
1 would sacrifice anything to have the best men for that 
service. If I have to buy an article, I would buy the best 
that my means would allow. At the present day, there can be no 
doubt that residence for a certain number of years at one of 
the home universities should be made a sine qua non preliminary 
to a man’s admission into the service. The very sight of a 
free country carrying on its own afiairs has a liberalising influence 
which an Indian of all men should never be without. It would do 
the country good if it were possible to make it compulsory on the 
European as well as Indian members of the service to go to 
England once every five years and to stop there for six months at 
least studying western institutions and principles of Government. 
There is always the risk of a man’s imbibing despotic principles 
by a long residence in this country. To counteract this, the only 
antidote is a compulsory residence in an European country for a 
definite period at a definite interval. 

CONCLUSION 

One last word before 1 finish. Let all of us remember that in 
India we are pissing through a unique revolution to which history 
furnishes no precedent and speculation itself fails to point a close 
parallel. In this dark night of uncertainty let none of us forsake for 
one moment th«it legacy of centuries,— the law of right and wrong. 
Let no man in the pride of his reason reject it for the siren 
promptings of blind expediency. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the law of justice is written on the tablets 
of eternity”. 

Let us pray to the God of the Christian and Heathen so 
to instruct the weak judgments of the rulers and the ruled alike 
that we may bring the government fraught with the weal and 
woe of hundreds of millions of human souls to such a stage of 
development that may be worthy of the traditions of England and 
the glory of India. 

T. D. aennwrlw* 
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TRB lOMARIS OF MADRAS 

Th« SngUshmoH observed rather piquaotljr the other day that 
every city and every age has its own peculiar types of rogues and 
vagabonds! But, true as its remarks are, the nature and phases 
of roguery and vagabonditm of towns and cities, tinged, of course, 
with all the vices of modern civilisation, increase with the advance 
of culture and refinement. The modern cities claim a greater 
variety of rogues and vagrants, and no wonder if we do not miss 
them in our Indian towns and suburbs. The commercial rogu^ 
the religious rogue, the insurance agent, the company promoter, 
and, lastly, the indolent loafer who combines in himself the subtler 
qualities of living on other people’s means are some of the products 
of the present-day civilisation. While the commercial rogue preys 
on a large section of harmless, fool-hardy, sadly-inexperinced and 
greedy folk whom our &y:>iem of education with oil its high 
ideals has not improved a bit, the lazy vagabond, plunged deep in 
the quagmire of wretchedness, himself a victim to temptations of 
modern civilization— drink and lewdness— fattens at the expense of 
the more credulous and religious section of the people which consti- 
tute so overwhelming a majority of the entire population of India. 

Our Indian cities have been inflicted with more than their fait 
share of doubtful and fraudulent commercial ventures, and mis- 
chievous but yet sympathetic vagabondism, and while Calcutta 
takes the lead in affording a covert to the rogues of trade, Madras 
and other southern towns are, even to this day, considered to be 
the holy asylums and haunts for all sorts and conditions of vaga- 
bonds and vagrants and street Arabs. The Madras vagabonds are 
known as Somaris, a slang term, employed in colloquial Tamil, 
signifying a lazy man (from tomberi idler). The readiest recruits for 
this Vagrant class, Somari, come from the classes of innocent men 
who have deserted their wives and children, the so-called incorrigi- 
bles who have never been convicted of any serious offence in their 
lives, men who have been unfortunate in their battle with 
the world, and have consequently slipped out of work through 
inefficiency, and, “men who wander from placS to place, having 
unfixed dwelling, or not abiding in it, and usually without the 
mean s of honest livelihood ” ; vagrants, tramps, or other wortbless 
persons and loafers. The Somaris occupy a position similar to 
that allotted to the English and American vagabonds who, ac- 
cording to the terminology of law, are defined as those “ who 
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are without homot strolling, idle, uselen men, such as wake on the 
ni ght and sleep on the day, and haunt customable taverns and 
ale>houaes, and routs about ; and no man wot from whence they 
came, nor whither they go.” The phrase “rogues and vagabonds” 
is applied at the presant day, says Mr. Sullivan of Boston, to 
a large class of wandering, disorderly or dissolute persons. The 
“ rogues and vagabonds ” of toniay are the same, everywhere and 
anywhere, as were their brethren of old, ancient, mediseval or 
prfr-historic. An accursed hekig a vagabond is from the earliest 
records of history. In the Book of Genesis (W. is) he is addressed 
as thus 

' A fugitive and vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.' 

The poets of the eighteenth century. Pope and Dryden, the 
well-known satirists, immortalize him in verses which describe him 
thus 

“ 'Tis no scandal grown. 

For debt and rt^uery to quit the town.” 

(Dryden) 

“ The rogue and fool by bits is fair and wise.” 

(Pope) 

The only difference between the English vagrants and the 
Madras Somaris is that, unlike the former, our Madras vagabonds 
are not burglars, thieves, pilferers or pick-pockets and we do not 
find them prowling about the public places, crowded thorough- 
fares, tramcars and railway stations, shops, markets, fairs, and 
bazars. They enjoy greater freedom than their kinsmen of the 
West who, if they are caught loitering near any steam-boat landing 
or railroad depot, banking institution or brokers’ office, place of 
public amusement or auction room, cab, or omnibus, or at any public 
gathering, are severely dealt with by “ imprisonment in the house 
of correction for not less than four or more than twelve months.” 
The streets, lanes, and alleys are the only habitats of these people, 
and like the hackneyed poets of the days of Dr. Johnson, the 
vagrants lounge and slumber on the floors of houses, cess-pool 
banks and gutter-heads. The stinking smell, the unhealthy at- 
mosphere of the localities, the inclemency of weather, the heat of 
the day, the epidemics, all these do not affect them, and they seem 
to be a “happy-go-lucky lot who live for to-day, and with no 
thoughts for the morrow.” The Madras Somaris are a set of lazy, 
drooping loafers, always loving to indulge in an over-dose of toxic 
opium and anxious to transport themselves to the realms of dreams, 
and reveries, “ forgetting themselves, and by the world forgot.” 
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The name Sonuri does not signify any sect or tribe, but it is a 
generic term applied to ail kinds of vagrants. It is more a name 
of the avocation they follow, and every one can seek admission 
unto the Somari fold and embrace its faitb, the only passport of 
entry being a profound allegiance to a life of indolence and loyalty 
to the constitution of the vagabond league. Boys and girls, 
evidently orphans, unkempt decrepits, men of chequered lives, 
women of ill-repute, condemned souls, and children ol doubtful 
parentage, everyone of them find the Somari order as the only 
haven where they are assured a safe refuge to redeem the purity 
of their souls. With no family ties, no pleasures of the parlour and 
hearth, no cares and anxieties to maintain wives and children, with 
no morality, religion or mission,— they lead on their worthless 
earthly existence, creating and procreating children like the lower 
organisms, and leaving the work of breeding and feeding to Dame 
Nature’s nursery. In England it was the common practice “ to 
whip the loafers and have the gristle of their ears bored with a red- 
hot iron." While the Vagrant Act of England authorizies every 
constable to get bold of every suspicious vagabonds in the act 
" of frequenting any river, a canal or navigable stream, dock or 
basin, or any quay, wharf, or warehouse, or any avenue leading 
thereto, or any street or highway or any place adjacent to a street 
or highway, with intent to commit a felony ” (5 Geo. 4, C. 83, 
sec. 4), in India, the Somaris, call them whatever name, 
the English vagrants' counterparts, are like wind which blows 
wherever it listeth, free to roam about at their will and molest 
and torment the charitably-disposed Hindus, and no body can 
interfere with impunity with the hard-earned liberties and rights 
which they seem to enjoy under the British Raj in India. 

To know the life-history of these Somaris, from their first entry 
into the sacred order to their final departure from the world, after 
having had the satisfaction of being styled a pueca Somari, one 
must have the patience to stay at Madras, move with them, observe 
and study their modes of living, their views and aims of life, and 
their behaviour towards their compeers, and towards strangers 
who may venture to put their fingers into their pies. The Somaris are 
divided into two classes, the upper and the slower, and the former 
dominate over the latter and rule them with a rod of iron. To the 
non-observants, these things will not be apparent and while the 
former lead a cock-sure sort of life, putting on great airs, the latter 
must work and toil for the sustenance of their seniors. They do not 
earn by the sweat of their brow and toil all day long in the sun 
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for a few copper coin8» bat it is in the grades of laainess that 
their work lies^ the one less indolent than the other^ a personifica^ 
tion of lacinessi sloth idealised and perfected. Though, apparentljT 
on terms of intimacy, the two classes always cherish inwardly a sort 
of disliae, hatred and malice towards each other, due to the fact 
that the Somaris of the upper class try to rule and lord it over tliose 
of the lower class. The Somaris form a sort of masonic fraternity 
and they have their own unwritten laws and codes by which they guide 
themselves ; and any violation of them is met with severe punish- 
ment. Unhappy is the man, who, true to his conscience and to the 
cause of justice and humanity, attempts to act the spy or informer 
on his associates. The wrath of his colleagues is ever on his 
head, and he falls a victim to endless brutality and cruel treatment. 
Any efforts towards reform is always met with failure, and even 
when they reform, and lead useful and better lives and endeavour 
to live down the past, they are proscribed, prosecuted and 
persecuted, and hunted down and hounded by their colleagues with 
almost Siberian atrocity. They are again dragged into the mysterious 
order and a new chapter is added on to their lives. 

The members of the upper class of Somaris are all men of 
refinement and there are no outward signs to know this type of 
vagabond from the average hard-working, industrious citizen. They 
are the products of our indigenous village schools with only their 
faculties misdirected into unhealthy and abnormal grooves. In conver- 
sation with intelligent and well-educated persons, they are perfectly 
at home. “ There is a character, an individuality, a family likeness 
common to the whole race of unfortunates ; but the furtive glance, 
the suspicious air, reticence, and the universal distrust of strangers** 
are signs to know them with. The Somaris of the lower orders are 
equally marked by their love towards their fellow-men, sympathy 
for all humanity, and an implicit response to the sacred calls of duty, 
in times of distress and difficulty. But poverty and pauperism, 
hunger and recklessness are greatly responsible for the several 
lapses and pitfalls which mar their character. 1 know several 
instances in which the Somaris have done yeoman service to the 
poor and the afflicted. It is really a surprise to pick up sweet 
roses in the otherwise thorny character of the unhappy vaga- 
bonds. 1 have often found a stream of creamy kindness running 
beneath their adamantine hearts, which softened and tempered 
the stormy lives of many a disappointed man, when properly 
solicited and courted. The Somari of the higher class calls him- 
self annatkai (brother), a sobriquet which be richly deserves for 
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bis lympathy towards hts felbw-men. Bot imfortiRiatel]r« be is a 
sad egoist and the idea of self asserts itself more often than not| 
and any insult or wrong, however slight, will not be brooked by 
the Somart. He will be araiting for the opportunity when he can 
wreak his vengeance. 

The Somaris of the first order are all arch-idlers, men of strong 
constitution with nerve and grit to promp them to any kind of work. 
The order of the Somari is governed by Yajamans or captains who 
are selected from the upper class. There are as many sections as 
tliere are territorial aub-dtvisions in Madras and each lection ia 
ruled over by a captain. The captain is usually a vagrant of the 
first water and he has a latge number of followers under him. He 
is looked upon as a demi-god and he is said to enjoy the sole mono- 
poly of the streets under his sway. No other captain can question 
his authority over his fold and any interference with the rules of 
decorum is sternly resented. The captain leads the life of a com- 
fortable prince and feeds on the ntoer dishes and delicacies which 
are picked up out of the remains of a rich man's supper. The poor 
Somaris of the lower orders, whose lot is to obey and starve, rest 
contented with the crumbs that are thrown to them. But the cup 
of woe of this class is filled to the brim, though here and there it is 
illuminated by a slight ray of sunshine. It reaches its climax 
when the miserable wretches by some mischance, devour with 
ravenous greed the best portions of the dishes reserved for their 
more indolent captains, and thus incur the displeasure of their 
masters. The hue and cry raised when the remains of a feast 
are not thrown out in time, and the obstinacy with which they 
assert their rights and claims as Somaris are things of every-day 
occurrence in Madras. 

In 1904, I went to Madras to celebrate my sister's marriage. 
On the fourth day, a procession had to be arranged, to go thiough 
the streets adjoining my quarters. Being unacquainted with the 
locality, I could not get the services of torch-bearers to lead the 
procession. While I was in a fix, luckily for me, the servant of the 
present city Civil- Judge of Madras, proffered assistance and pro- 
mised to get me as many Somaris as I would like to have. I asked 
him, out of curiosity, how it was possible for him to bring those 
Somaris to me, men not amenable to reason or rhyme. A soft 
smile just made a play on his lips and he told me that he was 
once the proud Captain of the Washermanpet gang and having 
grown old, and feeling it a disgrace to be styled any longer a Somari, 
he accepted employment in the service of Mr. Sastri. Though 
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letired, he said, he stiU had considerable influence over the Somaris, 
who, out of loyalty and reverence to their old master, held him 
in highest estimation. True to his wwd, the man returned with 
a hig lot of them,— fifty strong, evil-looking; dirty Somaris,— and 
the procession was a splendid success. 

Sir Oliver Lodge calls these vagabonds the patients of society’s. 
In their present state they are useless. They require help, not 
material help alone, but intellectual and moral health chiefly. 
They must be shown how to live, how to work, and how to develop 
their faculties. They must be content to be treated in some respects 
as children for whom life had been too hard. In the words of the 
Principal of the Birmingham University, I ask my countrymen to 
wake op and try to seek to raise these Somaris, to put heart into 
them, to treat them kindly and as human beings. While we allow 
our charities,— for charities we have plenty of them in India,— to run 
into misguided channels, fattening and feeding lazy beggars of the 
country, why should our reformers allow these vagrants to be crushed 
in the quagmire of hopelessness and wretchedness ? “ If we could 
but feel re-assured,” says Sir Oliver, "that our contributions went to 
making happier and healthier and more hopeful the poor folk, 
who, either by defective character or defective education, or rough 
street influences or deficient industry, had drifted into a condition 
of idleness as bad and useless as that of some specimens of our 
loafing gilded youth, then each of us would gladly subscribe 
towards the fund for the reclamation of these vagabonds, ” and it 
would be a profitable investment for society, to contribute towards 
the movement for establishing bouses for these waifs where they 
will lie cabined and confined till their final redemption. 

While trying to draw the attention of the Local Governments 
to the importance of the problem of the vagrant in India, I would 
like to place before the readers of the InHan Wortd an account of 
the methods adopted in foreign countries for the solution of this 
vital question. Our Government will do well in establishing labour 
colonies such as have been instituted in many European countries, 
and by private societies like the Salvation Army. The June number, 
1905, of the Fo0t NigUfy Review, gives an elaborate description of 
the institutions fbeinded in foreign lands. In Germany there are 
colonies for the physically or mentally deficient, and for the unem- 
ployed besides experimental farms, styled Hei mat kolonisten, where 
unskilled labourers are taught agricultural work, fruit-farming, 
building and other useful occupations. They have not all of them 
proved unqualified successes, in the way of solving the knotty 
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problem <A housing the vagrants. In France Holland, Belgium 
and Switserland, there seem to exist several institutions of a like 
nature. In Belgium, there is a colong for vagabonds, known as a 
Depot De Mendicite, in which approximately six thousand colonists 
are gathered under a system of classification, who are taught 
all kinds of trades, agriculture^ gardening, manufactures, textile 
industries, mining, sciences. I can not but echo the sentiments 
of a Madras Daily which were expressed thus Why do we, 
who pride ourselves upon our enlightenment and progress^ leave 
these social experiments to our foreign friends, while our Govern- 
ment refrain from exhibiting the smallest interest in the ad- 
mirable work in this direction undertaken by private Associations 
pioneered by pbilanthrophic Missionaries, and do nothing whatever 
to assist or to encourage their efforts.” As I am about to conclude, 
my attention is being drawn to a sub-leader in the Madras Meal 
(July 1, 1910) in which I find, to my r^ret, that the Madras 
Government vetoed a proposal to make free grants to backward 
classes with a stipulation prohibiting alienation for ten years after 
assignment Why should this be so ? Why should not our Govern- 
ment found a colony after the models of Germany and France^ and 
rescue this vagabonds from a life of misery and sin and make them 
useful citizens ? " By placing the vagrants on land, on unreclaimed 
or unfertile land calling out labour, under skilled supervision, they 
might be made self-supporting before long ; but even failing that, 
some of them could be rescued from the slough of despond into 
which they had fallen, and prevented from drifting into that most 
expensive of all classes — more expensive to maintain than even the 
landed gentry, and far less picturesque— the criminal class. I hope 
our Government will take the initiative in making an experiment, 
and until it does, our countrymen will not even think of the 
problem of the Somari. For, India knows more of dissensions 
and disunions, and cooperation is a thing undreamt of. Unless 
force is brought to bear on our charitably-disposed citizens, they 
will not open their purses. In India the Government is the only tie 
which binds the loose sands of Indian charity into one agglutinated 
manii, and without its help, such things, such possibilities, are 
impossible. * 


T. H. 
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SPIRITUALISM AND REBIRTH 
I am certainly too sensible a fellow to risk my reputation-^ 
whatever its worth— by denying in toto the locus siaudi of our 
spiritualist friends. They may be great men or small in their own 
way ; it is no business of mine to poke my nose into their affairs. 

I am the less inclined to do so as India is the favourite home of 
some of those ideas and theories which are commonly associated 
with spiritualism. There is, however, a point or two in connection 
with spiritualism which by their proximity to the range of philoso- 
phy require to be enquired into even by those who would like to 
stand outside the spiritualistic circle. The fact is that, with all the 
promise of future progress in things phenomenal, some sort of a 
finality has come to be attached to the researches in the field of the 
nonmenal ; and as Philosophy by virtue of attaining that finality 
legitimately claims a just authority over the sciences, new or old, I, 
as an humble student of Philosophy, feel confident enough to test 
the character of the world of spirit in general and that of Rebirth 
in particular as it is explained by our spiritualist friends. Here 
I intend just to take some broad aspects of the conceptions in 
question and examine their logical validity. 

After long and frequent talks with my spiritualist friends I am 
inclined to believe that many of them are very reluctant to hold the 
idea of Rebirth. With the death of this pliysical body all trace of it 
is gone. What follows is a life of spirit uncontrolled and unchecked 
by any of the passions that this physical body is heir to. it is 
altogether a new life with unlimited happiness and absolute 
freedom. Naturally the connection between the life on earth and 
the life in spirit is nil and all that the physical body stands for 
completely ends with its death. As for the life of the spirits, they 
are not as far off from God as we are on account of our frail body, 
and when that state is reached we may fairly hope to have left all 
that life on this earth means far behind. Either we shan’t have 
wants in that existence or shall have plenty of things to satisfy 
those wants with. 

Surely a more ideal consummation of our ambitions could 
hardly be conceived, and if we look up the many and diversified 
religious creeds that have from time to time arisen among us, 
we may find here many of them very fully and clearly re- 
presented in their aims. But is all this talk about the world of 
spirits sensible ? Forthwith comes the reply : ^ These are facts 
and no mere vague imaginings ; and as such let not the sceptic 
lay the flattering unction to his soul that he can dispose of them 
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nerely by refusing to believe them P But do go by bare *'facts” 
in the gathering df our knowledge f Do not facts^ on the contrary, 
sttbmit to a sharp eross-etanlinationf at the bar of reason before 
they are accepted as valid ? It not there many a chance of their 
being illusory and mistaken ? In bet, those who are thoughtful 
know that what is called the science of Logic would not have come 
into existence at all if facts by themselves and as such could have 
represented the truth, "the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

It is only after a fact has been sanctioned by reason that it can 
go out as truth, 'fhe standard of truth is the mind’s own and 
whatever wonders the objective world might put up before it, it is 
neither wholly new nor at all Foreign to it. Even the very position 
that an event must be true because it is a fact is one of the 
sanctions of reason. So I may well proceed with my enquiry 
inspire of the oracular declaration " Here are Only bets and no 
mere vague imaginings." 

I shall not here question the validity of their opinions on 
grounds of bet I shall just proceed to examine their Logic, 
Assuming for argument's sake that there is a world of spirits, 
what really is the connec tion between that world and this ? That 
there is some connection , is amply borne out by the fact that it has 
already come within the purview of our knowledge. Knowledge is 
not possible where the rel ation between the subject and object is nil. 
But if there is any connection, what is its character ? Can it be 
anything, but real and organic ? The answer would certainly be 
in the negative ; for no connection that is real can be anything but 
organic, while no connection that is existent can be anything but 
real. We need not raise here the question of the meaning and 
significance of organic connection. We may fairly take for granted 
that the world of spirits would have as much to do with this world 
as any part or stage of the latter with any other stage or part of 
the same. 

The connection between this world and the world of spirits 
being organic, can it be ever supposed that the latter has an 
existence all by itself? Does it not necessarily follow, on the 
contrary, that the world of spirits is what it is v^ much because of 
the world of experience that preceded it ? It would be as impos- 
sible to build the world of spirits out of materials a'together foreign 
to this world, as to build castles in the air. Rather every element 
and factor in that World would be due to this world even as the 
Uws that would govern its constituents would be but a develop- 
ment of those, that prevail here. Surely there can never arise an 
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experience which will set at naught all the experience hitherto 
recorded in History ; nor can it be opposed to the fundamental 
laws and principles lying at the bottom of experience as a whole. 
But nobody need for a moment suppose that experience in the 
future must run in exactly the same line and form as it has up 
to the present moment. That would be confusing the secret of the 
growth of experiece with the secret of its philosophical import 
Even as it is, it would be a mistake not to see the line of demarca- 
tion that can be drawn between the different types of our ex- 
perience in this very life. Reality is not certainly exhausted in 
the annals of History or in the pages of contemporary records. As 
there is almost an unlimited scope for the development of reality, 
so is there equally an unlimited scope for the development of know- 
ledge. But no development can pass beyond the self-conscious 
whole, even as none can ever counteract the absolute principles 
whether of Logic, Ethics or Aesthetics. Naturally for one to 
hold that the experience so far gathered in the different spheres 
and aspects of life would come to a dead stop as soon as the 
change takes on the colour of the spirit world, is as absurd as 
it is unthinkable. The growth of humanity as hitherto manifested 
can never die, though there is much in it which will undergo a 
transformation or change. Are we not in this very life bringing 
about many of these healthy changes ? But with all these changes, 
inspite of all the reform and revolution in the world, there is 
a steady and continuous flow of humanity. So the spirit world or 
any world can never usher in an era when this continuous growth of 
humanity would cease and a dull and vapid consummation of bliss 
would be attained. The past would never die, and for the simple 
reason that if it did, the future would never come into being. Equally 
no distinct stage of the past would ever disappear, as in every stage 
or phase of it it would admit of infinite progress. Has the world 
of beasts vanished after the appearance of man on earth ? Has 
consciousness disappeared with the dawn of self-consciousness ? 
Similarly the world of spirits might be there with this world and 
many other worlds equally existing. What is more, all these worlds 
would ever remain interdependent, acting and reacting on one 
another, both constiously and unconsciously. Let no man, there- 
fore, think his duties in this life to be in any way the less supreme, 
because there may be duties in another world. It would be a bad 
day for us all if the sanctity of each station in life came to be 
forgotten in the craze for a mistaken perfection. 

What, then, is Rebirth after this ? Does a man after his death 
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come back to live a life oq earth again or pass at once into the 
world of spirits ? 

This is only the old question of the relation between the types 
repeated. For instance when it is asked— Does the merely biological 
phenomenon pass into the psychical as a matter of evolution, the 
same question is raised, though in a different plane of Reality. 
Death certainly is neither more nor less than a change and as 
such only a step in evolution. So a particular human being 
may well pass into a spiritual existence if it is possible that a mere 
biological phenomenon would be transformed into a psychical when 
it has come up to a certain stage of its growth. But as it is decidedly 
not true that while the biological is passing into the psychical, it is 
leaving all its biological aspect behind— we are not merely psychical 
but biological too— individual man can never so change as to 
lose all touch with the psychical and biological. Growth is not 
mechanical. It is organic. There was certainly an age when 
there was no mind or even life. The world had its geological 
age before the biological came into being, and one may feel 
sure that the latter did not come into being so tong as the 
former had not reached a particular stage. Only, where there 
was formerly a geological phenomenon there came to be a biologico- 
geological, organically interconnected. It follows that the individual 
man can never by the law of evolution arrive at a stage when he 
is merely a spirit without any connection whatever with the biological, 
chemical and inorganic stages. That would have been possible 
only if the last stage of a development could annihilate all the 
preceding stages. But as it is absolutely necessary that the last 
stage would hold in it, in however transformed a form it might 
be, all the many previous stages it is as impossible to think 
of spirit in complete isolation from matter as it is absurd to think 
that by so passive and involuntary a phenomenon as death we 
should get rid of the obligations of eternity as well as all necessary 
connection with the different stages of Reality. The utmost that 
death can do is to bring the individual man into an arena of 
experiences which possibly didn't come his way before and naturally 
might make it possible for him to expedite ^his evolution by a 
surer method as a more energetic life. It is all moonshine to 
expect that progress would at once find its consummation or that 
its course would be absolutely different from what preceded it. 
The Laws of Nature do not run by freaks and however it might 
be true that they would act over and above the Human Will, there 
is neither an absolute disparity between their actions nor are thep 
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entities of different pUnes. Nobody, even m we standL can prophesy 
as to hovr the future is going to change. It is « Car too premature 
of science to presume that it has sufficiently grasped the 
sense of the Law of averages in every possible sphere of Reality 
to foretell the future. Even the Laws themselves do not know 
how they are going to be transformed the very next moment. But 
all the same there might be a uniformity of action for a good long 
time just as there is a uniform play of the same laws of averages 
in the field of Economics and Politics. But is there any ground 
for holding that they would be uniform now and for ever ? Yet, 
it is not a question like whether fire would burn for ever or not. 
Fire would always burn, and no Law that has once been based 
on the principle of causality would be falsified. But are the 
elements going to stand for ever exactly where they stand to-day ? 

If the future, however, is so very dark to us, we have at least 
the consolation that it can never be wholly unintelligible or in- 
accessible. Even supposing death would bring in a future unforeseen 
and beyond our present calculation, it cannot appear to us at all 
so long as we have not arrived at the stage where we can grasp 
its significance. It is the barest truth to say that a life in the 
world of spirits would admit of explanation traced from the very 
beginning of creation as much as any other stage of life preceding it. 
Whatever difference there might be between life on earth and life 
after death the two souls — ^if you please — must at some stage 
compare notes and find out their common genealogy and other 
marks of identity. 

So Rebirth there must be according to the law of evolution. 
The individual man would never die and as such all the 
characteristics that go to form his essence in this life would fully 
reappear after death. In fact, the question seems to be a bit 
absurd ; for there can be no such thing as death in the sense of 
annihilation. The whole process of reality is a process of continuity 
and death is as foreign to it as unreality to reality. There will be 
fuller and higher life, certainly, after death, and naturally greater and 
more serious responsibilities. Equally there are chances that we 
should develop more sensitive and more powerful organs and have 
a clearer insight into^men and things. With the growth of problems, 
our powers too must grow and there might be many new worlds 
discovered even in the very air we breathe. But all this need not 
imply that the line of progress would not be continuous or that the 
point of salvation would be reached as soon as we have died. The 
world is an infinitely growing whole, and as such there can be no 
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rest so long as the spirit has not wholly transcended the limita- 
tion of time and space in the infinite stretch of both, t-* not 
this the conception of continuous, ever-growing progress, Anania 
unnaH which our fore&thets held t 

nmmmwktm K«ime» MtAllili 


TO SURENDRA NATH BANER JEA 

When England’s sun arose in tiie Bast, 

And shed its lustre bright on this earth, 

And tried in Ind to pierce the mist. 

We slept dead-life e'en then by our hearth ; 

Till one bright mom thy clear truinpet*voic6, 
Solemn, majestic, silvery, sweeti 
Made the hills and vales and shores rejoice 
And our sleeping ears did trembling greet. 

We heard thee speak of great dreams you dreamt. 
Heard with wonder thy message divine, 

And rose from the shameful sleep we slept, 
Responsive to mighty call of thine. 

The maker of Bharat’s future great. 

Thy name will fill her hist’ry’s page ; 

With England's light guide her future fate, 

And lead her to progress’ highest stage. 

How oft have you fought your country's fight. 
How oft you saved her from rage and strife ; 

A country loves thee with all her might, — 

Only reward of thy selfless life. 

O thou the trumpet-voiced Bharat-sage, 

God save thy life and preserve thee long, 

Thy country needs thee at present stage, 

God make thee hale and hearty and strong. 

AnttAI PrMwSI D 
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The Progress of the Indian Empire 

PROVINCB BY PROVINCB 


UNITED BENGAL 
L EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM 
We have seen it maintained, in the Council Chamber and 
elsewhere, that our province has been making 
strides in education— especially in female 
education. Once we accept the amount of expen- 
diture as the sole standard of all progress and efficiency, then' 
surely this contention becomes indisputable. We do not wish to 
enter here into the larger question of the general state of secondary 
and collegiate education, but propose to deal with a flew facts 
bearing on female education in Ebassam. 

It must be admitted that there has been an appreciable increase 
in the number of Primary Schools for our girls and of the scholars 
resorting thereto, and that there has been the inevitable reduplica- 
ting of the Inspecting machinery. But beyond this there has 
not been any striking improvement in this direction ; and secondary 
education of females seems least to have profited by the recruit- 
ment of highly paid lady-teachers from outside Bengal. We have 
nothing but admiration for the wholesale replacement of the male 
teaching staff by females. It would be sheer ingratitude in one 
if he did not see at least the valuable contribution, to the 
sense of the picturesque, made by some of these latter-driving in 
sumptuous carriages through the humdrum streets of Dacca. But 
for this extenuating circumstance the expenditure entailed by this 
picturesque upper staff would be enough to set one furiously to 
think. Leaving aside the Inspecting staff, which is made up of 
a European Inspectress on Rs. 410 + 135 (allowance) per month, 
and two Assistants (one of whom is a Bengali lady) on nearly 
half the amount each, the teaching staff of the Eden School 
at Dacca has become an expensive luxury. RS. 540 per month for 
a(Par8i) Lady Superintendent; Rs. 350 for a Jewess Resident 
Supertntendent and Second Mistress ; and Rs. 335 for a (“ Domi- 
ciled ”) Mistress of '* Method,”— these represent the monthly hire 
for the rich garniture which Female Education must put on at 
Dacca. Precious little is known about the educational attainments 
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of these ladies, still less about their past occupations before their 
present greatness came to be thrust upon them. Perhaps one need 
not be over-inquisitive on these pointi. Some are bom to enjoy 
fat emoluments (and some others to find them). As for the main 
work of teaching, why, are there not cheap lady graduates to be 
found in scores in Bengal who WOuld gladly do the drudging for a 
poor pittance, while others more fortunate-^in colour of the skin, 
or in connexions— -would undertake to go bedecked like the 
butterfly and feed on honey-dew, and to instil matters of “ method ” 
into the minds of the taught. Here is division of labour indeed I 
It is remarkable that none of the like Calcutta institutions—- 
such as the Bethune Collegiate and the Brahmo Girls’ Schools— 
can approach the Eden School at Dacca in the matter of expen- 
diture. They can somehow bear comparison, in this point, only 
with the Alexandra School at Mymensingh, which also has been 
thoroughly overhauled with what advantage Mr. Blackwood— 
Magistrate, and President of the Board of Control — ought to be 
able to telL While the Eden School has been absorbing an amount 
which is more than sufficient to keep up a well-equipped second- 
grade college, it is on the ojflT-chance of ever being raised to that 
status. We have no quarrel with our new administration for 
being so free with its purse in the matter of female Education. 
But every man has the right to complain when better use could 
be made of the money which is certaiuly not in a plethoric plenty, 
at least in Ebassam. 

The Bengali Assistant Inspectress, besides being a graduate 
of the Calcutta University, received special training in England 
and has got to do the major portion of the work. But while the 
Inspectress draws nearly Rs. 600 per month, this overworked lady 
has to be content with about a third of the amount. Further, while 
the senior-most graduate teacher at Dacca, the former lady Super- 
intendent of the School, is paid Rs. 150, the present head of the 
Eden School, a Matriculate with some training in England, gets 
Rs. 540. Control has been vested in all cases in the hands of those 
quite alien to the modes of our domestic life and civilization, 'fbe 
students of the Eden School are almost all of them drawn from 
the middle-class families, and may have to unlearn some of the 
“ Methods ” taught at the school before being able to settle down to 
the quiet life of a good house-wife. 

We heard a great Anglo-Indian Statesman, on a recent memor- 
able occasion, complain that our feminine kind was fast drifting 
sway from the ideals of Indian womanhood. It would indeed be 
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interesting to know if that sponsor of the partition entrusted the 
new province with the task of producing' Ms edition of ‘ Saltiinta i^i,* 
Sakuntala i—yes, yes, the name sounds familiar. Was she not 
among those who were tom-boying on the open green before the 
Commissioner’s residence the other day ?-Hskipping to the tune 
of the “ action-songs,” and marshalled by their “ Mistresses of 
Method”? 


Dacoities and 
after 


Alas, for Sakuntala !— the soft, sylvan dream of the immortal 
bard,— the arcadian nymph tending the delicate creeper of her 
spiritual father’s hermitage,— subduing the wild creation by her soft 
motherly qualities and shedding a silver drop or two from her tender 
eyes in their weal or woe, if need be. 

Sakuntala Redivivus, they say I 

The Rajendrapur Train Dacoity case has made one addition to 
the swelling list of unsuccessful prosecutions. True, 
only one accused has, upto now, been tried and 
acquitted by the unanimous verdict of the jury ; 
and others remain to be apprehended and tried. But several others 
have been let off owing to insufficiency of proof. And we fancy 
we find something of a hippocratic look in the whole case. The 
evidence produced against the acquitted young man did not con^ 
vince the Judge and Jury of his guilt. Yet, what a solemn and 
pompous prosecution it was I The Deputy Legal Remembrancer 
and Director of Public Prosecutions, assisted by our redoubtable 
Public Prosecutor, conducted the case from its earliest stages, had 
it committed to the sessions by the investigating Magistrate, only 
to be knocked on the head there in the way it has been. 'I'he 
prosecution thinks itself to be always in the right and the acquitting 
court in the wrong. Hence, after their dear experience in the 
Burrah case they decided to send no more cases from this side of 
the country to the Special Tribunal. But what a mockery of fate 1 

We have a word of advice for Mr. Nalini Gupta, the happy 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer of our virgin province. He is no 
longer the ticca Government Counsel we knew him to be — the 
peripatetic prosecutor of ‘ political dacoits.' He should not direct 
the prosecution of any and every rotten case, but should be bold 
with his opinion as to the respective merits* of each of them. 
This would not in any way affect his income now that it has 
been made fixed and permanent. Otherwise, we would not have thus 
ventured to make the suggestion. 

The latest news of dacoity comes from Manikgunj. It is a 
harrowing tale of savage and murderous assault on a lady not far from 
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the head-quarters of an important sub-division, and reflects little 
credit on the police authorities. We do not mean that the ^'secular 
Prince of Darkness," as the Pahrawalla has been pleasantly termed, 
should be ubiquitous, or should, Mercury-like, grow a pair of 
wings at the heel of their massive foot-gear. But what astonishes 
118 is the perfect ease with which the crime was committed, in the 
vicinity of a sub-divisional head-quarters town. What could the 
helpless unarmed people do but submit patiently to the rough 
handling of the ruffians ? However we are told that some high police 
officers have paid our young men the compliment by bolding 
that they could not be associated with the cruel assault on a 
woman. So it is to be hoped that for once the obtrusive snoot of the 
police will be turned away from the educated young men of our 
country. In course of a series of searches and enquires in this 
connexion, a number of hardened professional robbers, though not 
clearly connected with the present dacoity, are said to have been 
unearthed with trophies of their past escapades. This is an indirect 
good of the police searches no doubt. The spell of security which 
these criminals had been enjoying, while the police were busy in their 
wild-goose-chases after apolitical dacoits,* has at last been broken. 
But it remains to be seen if the Police would follow up the scent 
and persist in bringing to book these and other inveterate culprits. 
It is very curious, if true, that ordinary English spelling-books 
and elementary primers of English translation have been found 
in the possession of these thieves and taken away by the investigat- 
ing officers. Professional bandits with a genuine desire for educa- 
tion !--exactly the sort of people that would have gladdened the 
heart of Carlyle. But this suddeu development of literary taste is 
a little perplexing to us. A friend suggests this might throw some 
light on the great partiality lately shown by our Bengal dacoits for 
talking English. Patent-leather shoes, gold-rimmed eye-glasses, 
and bandying snatches of English— have become the inevitable 
properties of a decent dacoit, and were perhaps the acme of the 
village burglar’s ambition. 


IL BENGAL 

For sometime past Bengal has enjoyed a spell of lull. Excepting 

_ - „ the demonstrations over the death and funeral 

The Lull 

of King Edward VII, wbich came in as a strange 
contrast to the period of unrest which preceeded it, there has 
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been no campaign of any kind political in theu provincM. Behind 
the loyal demonatrationa over the late King'a death there waa no 
doubt a great touch of sincerity ; and fortunately the terrorist spirit 
appears to have been scotched, if not killed, for the nonce in Bengal. 
We appear to have entered into a new chapter of our public 
life,— but it is always a dangerous game to prophesy. Already the 
air is thick with rumours about some more political gang trials 
and arrests of some very respectable men are being talked about 
in their connection. We are quire sure Sir Edward Baker will 
stand no nonsense,— even though it may happen to come from the 
Criminal Intelligence Department The statesman who, in the 
present situation, will be able to check the irresponsible and 
mischievous activity of the Police will not only succeed in restoring 
peace and quiet in these provinces but will prove a great friend of 
England alsa 

We understand Sir Lawrence Jenkins is feeling greatly ember* 

Special Tribunals frequency of references of gang 

dacoities to the Special Tribunals of the High 
Court. Three Judges of the High Court have to leave their 
ordinary work and sit for months together in hearing cases, in 
some of which at least there are between one to two hundred 
witnesses. If things go on at this rate either of the following 
two things will have to be done : either the number of Judges 
in the Calcutta High Court will have to be increased by at least 
two more, or the procedure of referring every other gang case 
to the Special Tribunal of the High Court will have to be stopped. 
Of these two, the latter will no doubt commend itself to the public^ 
both for the sake of law and of economy. 

Speaking of the High Court we can not overlook the brisk 
Vakeel’s Scai in canvassing that has been going on for Sometime 

the High Court past with regard to the filling up of a couple of 

seats in its Beaches which are likely to Call 
vacant in the course of the next few months by the retirement of a 


Vakeel Judge and the elevation of Mr. Justice Sharaffuddtn to a seat 
in the Executive Council of Bengal. Though it is not so great 
an honour in these days to be made a Judge ^of the Calcutta High , 
Court as it was in the time of Rama Prosad Ray and Dwarkanath 
Mitter, an air of dignity and prestige undoubtedly hang about these 
offices even at the present day. And because they are so dignified 
and responsible offices we are anxious that they should be allowed to 
remain above the reach W canvassing. We must not be understood to 
say that only the less undemonstrative and pushful lawyers should be 
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elevated to the Bench, but behind the theoretic knowledge of law 
there must be a substantial practice to constitute the principal quali- 
fication for a seat in the High Court Bench. All that we desire to say 
is that these qualifications should be combined in would-be aspirants 
to seats in the High Court Bench, and that they should be dis- 
passionately looked into by the Chief Justice himself without the 
interference of any biassed advisers. 

Bengal is very lucky this year so far as the last birth-day 

_ . Honours are concerned. Lord Curzon, during his 

Bengal Honours • . . . . . , . . . , . 

eventful viceroyalty, held the reins very tight in the 

matter of the distribution of Honours and in seven years’ time he 
made fewer Rajas than an average vice-roy makes in a couple of 
years. Whether it is owing to a new Emperor succeeding to the 
Imperial throne or because it is the last year of Lord Minto’s Vice- 
roy«ilty, we have as many as half a dozen of persons proclaimed 
in the last Honours Gazette as Rajas and Ranis. We have no objec- 
tion to the Government conferring upon its trusted and loyal sub- 
jects as many titles of personal and hereditary distinction as they 
may be pleased to do nor do we grudge the recipients of these 
honours the happiness and pleasure which are involved in these gifts 
of the State. Into the ethics of receiving and giving honours there 
is no good entering at the present moment* Nor do the dis- 
criminating public attach much weight or importance to these 
gifts. It is one thing to decorate men like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Dr. Rash Behary Ghose and quite another to confer honours on 
persons like Muzral Haque and Lai Mohan Guha. People look at 
the two ends of the pole and begin to lose faith in the philosophy 
of patronage. 

Amongst the recipients of the new honours we have no hesi- 
tation in congratulating Rajah Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury 
and Rai Bahadur Radha Charan Pal Among the territorial 
magnates of these provinces Rajah Manmatha Nath holds no very 
mean position : he has some education and public spirit and, with 
sober and responsible advisers about him, may yet prove useful to 
society in his own way. He is now perhaps the only representative 
of the Bengal aristocracy who has the gift of the gab and has 
the power to address a public meeting extempore* Babu Radha 
Charan Pal has devoted the better part of his youth to the 
sei vice of the Calcutta Corporation where he has fought many a 
hard battle on behalf of the rate-payers of the city of Calcutta. 
In the matter of the Nimtollah Fire enquiry he rendered in- 
valuable service to the cause of justice by his untiring exertions 
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and unflagging zeal. We confessi however, to a sense of disap- 
pointment on the mere Rai Bahadurship conferred upon so devoted 
a public worker as Babu Radha Charan, but now that he has been 
taken into the favours of the Government we have no doubt he will 
be shortly decorated with higher titles. 

Sir Edward Baker has done a public service by directing the 
_ > attention of the Bengal District Boards to the 

question of water scarcity in their respective 
jurisdictions. The absence of good drinking water in a large 
number of Bengal villages for several mouths of theyear reflect 
discredit on all parties concerned— the Government, the District 
Boards, the landlords and the people. The Government has so 
far thought the matter beneath notice ; the District Boards have 
so far spent nearly all its resources in road-making and road- 
repairing \ the landlords have clean forgotten their duties by their 
tenants ; and the people have not cared to avail themselves of the 
lessons of combination and co-operation. Of all these parties, the 
District Boards and the landlords deserve severe public condemna- 
tion. 'riie anxiety of the Bagbazar oracle to whitewash the culpable 
negligence of the Zemindars in this connection seem to us to be a 
sorry defence of a practically defenceless cause. But why should not 
the Government put pressure upon these people to do their duty by 
their own tenants is more than we know. Surely the Permanent 
Settlement was not made with the understanding that the Zeminddrs 
would have nothing to do to improve their lands or the condition of 
their people. Oh 1 the blessings of an unearned increment ! 
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The Modem Review 

The third initalment of the article on nt AnAnt Hindus and the 
Ancient Egyptians has the place of honour in Uie June number of 
the Modem Review, In this article, Mr. Abinasb Chandra Das tracea 
the common origin of Hindus and Egyptians by pointing to 
(t) the similarity of the skulls of those two races of antiquity, 
as preserved in the tombs of the respective countries ; (s) the 
striking family likeness in the manners, social customs and insti- 
tutions, and religious beliefs and observances of the Hindus 
and the Egyptians ; and to (3) the Sanskrit origin of the names of 
the land, the rivers, and the gods, and the traditions of the ancient 
Egyptians themselves that they had come from the land of Punt. 
In the first instalment of his article on India— Through her Indus- 
tries, Mr. Manindta Banneijee gives an entertaining and illustrated 
description of The Nitre Industry m Tirhut (Bengal), its fitctories, 
method of work as also the value of nitre as a manure, as a mordant 
in dyeing goods and in the preparation of gunpowder, tettibsxA 
a flux for glass works. It is also used to preserve food owing to its 
antiseptic value. In the second instalment of his article on Soaal 
Service, Rev. C F. Andrews of Delhi suggests various means to 
censure success in Temperance work in India. Mr. S. Kirschzam, 
by way of a description of A Makbar Royal Marriage, relates 
many curious customs in vogue in Malabar. "The right of des- 
cent is through the female line. Their family property is impart- 
able so much so that there are in some families living under 
the same roof as many as 150 members.” In his account of the 
Ships and Bolts in eld Indian Arts, Mr. Radha Knmud Mukheijee 
describes and reproduces some sculptures showing "in splendid 
relief ships in full sail and scenes re-calling some earlier events 
in connection with the Hindu colonization of Java by a band 
of Hindu sailors in (the 75th year of the Christian era.” "The 
Hindu Colonisation of Java,” Mr. Mukherjee rightly regards, " is 
one (A the most glorious of out national achievements and stands 
out as the central fact in the history of Indian maritime activity 
in the eastern waters. The story of this colonial activity and 
expansion of India is one of the most inspiring, but unhappily 
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most forgotten, chapters of Indian history." An Englishman follows 
Mr. Mukherjee with his impressions of A Hindu Marriage Crremany 
and sincerely" hopes that **as Indian industrial civilisation 
develops she will not so far forget her ancient glory as to suffer 
a borrowed faith inferior to her own to be imposed upon her from 
without, but will seek to make known to an ignorant western world 
the supreme achievement of the ancient Aryan seers from whom 
we may learn much and the knowledge of whom would certainly do 
something to lessen the insane fratricidal strife common to every 
^Christian’ Nation, and to promote the great international brother- 
hood which will know neither country, race, or colour and for 
which the whole world,— sick, sore and bleeding— waits." Sister 
Nivedita claims originality of architectural design for Ihi Ancient 
Abbey of Ajania and demurs to the opinion that the Indians 
borrowed their arts from Greece. Besides these, there are a few other 
stories or articles of general interest. The last few pages of this 
number are, as usual, taken up with various notes and comments on 
topics of detached interest. 


The Malahar QuarleAy ^Mew 
This Review for itie quarter ending in June opens with Mr. 
M. A. Williamson's description of Tajmahal and Secundra, lii 
the sixth instalment of his learned paper on The Epics of India and 
Greece^ Mr. Thomas C. Rice discusses the dates of the Ramayana 
and the Odyssey and through a very close process of reasoning he 
fixes 536 B. C. for the Odyssey while he thinks that the " Ramayana 
may have assumed its present form between 150 B.C. and aoo A.D." 
Mr. 'r. Punnambalam Pillai discusses the Morality of the Ramayana 
and states : (i) That in espousing the cause of Sugriva, Ram did 
not espouse a right cause. Vali was a more virtuous person than 
his brother. (2) That both the reasons advanced by Rama for 
killing Vali from his place of concealment are untenable. (3^ That 
Vibhishana was the greatest traitor to his country, besides being 
disloyal and unbrotherly. (4) That Ravana was the highest and the 
noblest specimen of humanity. (5) Fhat the stalled abduction of 
Sita was only her capture as a prisoner of war and the act of Ravana 
is justified both by aheient and modem laws of warfare. Discussing 
the MmIs of the East and the West, Prof. V. G. Kale of Poona 
observes : " The mutual assimilation of what is best in the East and 
the West will lead to the good of mankind. The materialism of 
Europe ne^ some of Indian spiritualization while the spiritual and 
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dreamy attitude of Indian minds wants to be corrected by 
materialistic influences of Western civilization. One is the com- 
plement of the other and the greatest good is to be obtained by 
the combination and assimilation of what is best in the two. 
Narrow isolation, proud exclusiveness and prestige of colour 
or creed must give way to liberal appreciation, discriminating 
adaptation and willing co-operation. This is a high ideal but 
one worthy of being placed before us for the benefit of the whole 
world. Nature is doing her work, let us help her operation." The 
editor, Mr. K. N. Sivaranjan, concludes with a well-reasoned article 
urging the necessity of Organization in our social and political 
activities. 


7%e SiSasttm Review 

This monthly organ of the Mahomedans of Allahabad, though 
started only six months ago, is justifying its existence by showing 
signs of vitality and vigilance. Progress on all lines, — social, 
political and religious — and not a fanatic desire to stick to the old 
moorings has been the watchword of the conductors of this Review, 
The June number opens with "Juniuses” 6th instalment of 
Thoughts on the Present Situation in course of which the writer 
shows his righteous indignation at the evil of polygamy still 
swaying the Mahomedan world and forcibly urges the necessity 
of the raising of the status of womenkind. Syed A. K. Md. Kalini 
follows with an account of the life and character of Zebun-Nisa, 
the daughter of Emperor Aurangzeb and the part she played in the 
politics of that time. “S.A.Q.” fervently appeals to the Mahomedans 
of India to make the proposed Mahomedan University an accom- 
plished fact at an early date. Syed Abdullah- Al-Quaderi's 

academic discussion of Tite Responsibilities of a Student is followed 
by A Note of Warning in course of which **B. A. C.” regrets that 
institutions founded for the Mahlhmedan education are not giving 
sufficient attention to the three injunctions laid for the Mussulmai>s 
by their Scriptures to fulfil in their daily life o&., (a) duly to God, 
{b) duty to himself, and {e) duty to others. Mahammad Ahmad 
finds fault with the^ method of teaching Arabic in India and 
suggests various schemes of his own to improve the same. In an 
article on Thoughts on Theosophy written iff a spirit of catholicity 
rare among Mahomedans, A. A." describes the cult of the 
Theosophists as follows : “ To encourage the individual to continue 
in the religion of his birth, to conform his life to the fundamental 
articles of his creed, shunning superstition and scepticism as the 
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worst and natural enemies of every religion — that all the great 
religions of the world possess excellent doctrines and moral teach- 
ings. which are quite sufficient to make tlieir adherents good, useful 
and law-abiding citizens— -that every great religion cap furnish 
ample material for reflection and divine contemplation.” There are 
three other articles— two of personal interest and the other, a short 
review of L. D. Barnett’s “Heart of India” series. Some useful 
comments and discussions and an informing Survey of t/ie Muslim 
World and notes on recent episodes bring to a close this number with 
nearly 90 pages of reading matter. 


77ie Hindusifutn Remiew 

The June number of The Hindusthan Review is led off by 
a posthumous article on Hindusthani as a National Language of 
India in which the late Dr. Nishikanta Chattopadhya discusses the 
many potentialities of the Hindusthani language and urges its 
claim to be the national language of India. In view of The Present 
Moral and Social Condition of the Indians being anything but 
satisfactory, Mr. Kailash Chandra Kanjilal suggests the provision 
of a systemetic moral training in the scheme of education in India. 
Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi’s Evidence of Widow Marriage in 
Ancient India has been noticed at length elsewhere. In discussing 
The Treatment of Juvenile Ojfenders in India^ Sirdar Madhav Rao 
V. Kibe S(ihib condemns the system of putting young offenders in 
ordinary jails with hardened criminals and suggests (i) the multi- 
plication of Reformatory Schools and location thereof in different 
centres of the country, (2) the provision by law that “ no person 
below the age of 19 shall be sentenced to undergo imprisonment 
in a jail, and (3) the passing of an Act on the lines of the English 
Prevention of Crimes Act for young political criminals or suspects, 
the political crimes being defined by the legislature.” In the third 
instalment of his article on Indian Polytechnics^ Mr. H. Subba Rao 
deals with agriculture and gives some valuable suggestions for its 
improvement inviting the agriculturists’ attention to (i) proper 
selection of land, (2) proper irrigation, (3) provision of suitable 
manures— chemical or artificial, and (4) improvcai implements. Some 
Persian Proverbs and their English parallels, Cometic Mysteries, 
Hygiene vs. Medicine are the other articles of general interest which 
have no special bearing on India. Some few more items of useful 
comments and discussions closes the current number of our con- 
temporary. 


II 
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Tht InRan RMtw 

The In^H Review for June opens with A CMmu View ^ ^ 
trtumaai IroHbk which is a narration by Mr. Leung Quinn, one of 
the recent deportees from the Transvaal, of the grievances of the 
Asiatics in the Transvaal. In the course of this article he observes : 
" The Transvaal colonists have foolishly thrown down the gauntlet to 
the whole of Asia. Neither they nor other Europeans should be sur- 
prised if Asiatics, as a body, take it up.” Our Madras contemporary 
has once again persuaded Mr. H. S. L. Polak to discuss The Sottth 
African SituaHon through its hospitable pages. The Hon. Mr. T. V. 
Seshagiri Aiyar urges 7 he RUvation of the Defnssed Classes with the 
following appeal : “ India requires every one of her sons to be 
equipped vrith knowledge and with ideas to raise her up among the 
nations of the world. Patriotism requires that there should be a 
feehng of unity and of brotherhood to accomplish the task. This 
feeling of oneness, of a common motherland is impossible, if the 
lower classes are steeped in ignorance and feel that they do not 
count and that they have no place in the social and political 
advancement of the country.” Rev. D. J. Fleming makes some 
valuable SnggesHont an Social Stu^ for Student Groups in which he 
advises them to study the society in which they live specially under 
the following heads : (t) How society cares for its sanitation (s) 
Libraries and Reading rooms (3) Night Schools — ^the Redemption 
of Idle Hours (3) Modern conception of charity (3) Daily 
income of beggars (4) Temperance (5) India’s Undeveloped 
Resources^A study of the Depressed classes (6) The forces 
of moral uplift (7) Death-rate and (8) cruelty to animals. Mr. J. 
Knowles, discussing the necessity for a Uniform Script for InUa, 
does not “ conceive of a greater blessing commg to India than the 
optional adoption of some well devised code of roman letters for 
Indian languages ” and entreats his Indian friends “ to carefully 
consider the tremendous possibilities to commerce, to education, 
to national unity, to progress of every kind which would follow from 
the adoption of such simple letters as those of the romanic scheme.” 
Mr. W. S. Hadaway’s paper on TeachsHg in Indian Art Schools 
prepared for the Lahore Industrial Conference has been reproduced 
in this number. Then follows an article made up of extracts 
from memorials, speeches and newspapers in favour of the move- 
ment for incorporating moral training in the educational systems of 
all countries— in India, Europe and America. Mr. P. V. Sami Rau 
considers that *' the outlook of The Manganeu Industry is sure to be 
bright and will have far reaching consequences in India.” 
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BY THE BDITOR 

We understand that the editorial reflections, on the future of the 
ANOTTRO* National Congress, published in the last 

WBCTWl number of the Indian WorU have been interpreted 
in several quarters as a note of despair. A most 
estimable friend of ours has written us to say that it was written 
in a hopeless strain of pessimism. We confess that pessimism 
after all is not half so bad a thii^ as robust optimists make it out 
to be. Optimism is, no doubt, the essence of all public and politi* 
cal life and, without a sufficient fond of it, one soon finds every dis* 
interested activity a great disappointment and a tiresome business. 
We are not, however, one of those who seem to think that un- 
pleasant topics should never be brought before the public and dis- 
cussed openly. We belong to the opposite school and cherish the 
conviction that unless the deep sores in an organism are laid bare 
there is absolutely no chance of their being radically healed. It is, 
therefore, a duty of every responsible publicist to bring forward from 
time to time for public discussion the ills and sores the national 
body-politic may be suffering from, so that, when prevention is 
impossible, the core at least may be well-directed and carefully 
thought out. 

Last month we dealt with only one phase of the present situation, 
—one side of our national life. Besides the art of simulation which 
we have learnt to perfection and which is making such a havoc 
with our national ideals and aspirations we have many other weak- 
nesses and defects which it can do no good to any body to blink 
at or pass over. To some of these defects we shall draw the 
attention of our readers in the present article. 

Our most inveterate and prominent defect is the habit of tall 
talk. When the Partition agitation commenced, hundreds of young 
men from different parts of the country rushed the platform and 
flooded the country with enthusiastic oratory on behalf of the 
boycott programme. At one time it quite grew into a fashion 
to make a bonfire of British cottons and throw away Liverpool salts 
and Austrian sugars. While during these five years we have been 
talking and demonstrating to our bearPs content, Lancashire and 
Liverpool, Sheffield and Austria, have been stealing a march over us. 
At the end of these five years, we find that we have not only nat 
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succeeded in driving Manchester cottons and Austrians sugars out, 
but the official records go to show, on the contrary, that we have 
been importing them in ever-increasing and overwhelming quantities. 
That is the negative side of our boycott activity. On its positive 
side we regret we have equally disappointing results to show. During 
the last five years we have built up no new industry worth speaking, 
excepting very minor ones, and erected no Jute Mills, no Cotton 
Mills, no Paper Mills nor any mills in a big industrial scale. Instead 
of showing any activity in these lines we have, to our discredit, 
the practical collapse of the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company 
of Tuticorin, of another steamship line at Chittagong, and the partial 
failure of the Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills. Excepting the Tata 
Iron Works we can recall of no industrial enterprise which we can 
pot to the credit of our energy or powers of organization. 

We have another lamentable result of tall talk to mention in this 
place. Soon after Lower Bengal was sundered into two provinces, 
Indian politicians got themselves divided into two warring camps. 
The moderate politicians fixed colonial self-government as the goal of 
their political aspirations ; the extremist politicians would be happy 
with nothing short of autonomy or independence. We spent a good 
part of our energy and time during the last few years in discussing 
which of these two was the worthier ideal for us to pursue, and in dis< 
cussing them we carried matters to such bitter extremity that the 
wrath of the Government was naturally invited to our perfervid 
utterances and indiscreet writings. And today — how do things stand 
today ? There is no bold enough soul in all India today who can even 
academically stand on behalf of autonomy and argue its advantages. 
One by one all its stalwart advocates and champions have either fled 
the country or are hiding their lights under trans-Himalyan peaks. 
Their followers today have either most of them washed their 
hands clean of politics of all sorts or have kept their ideals so 
hermetically sealed in their bosom that even Providence may try 
in vain to get at them. Nor are moderate politicians much better 
offi They have also been as thoroughly demoralised as either the 
extremists or the loyalists. True, many whilom extremists have 
crowded the ranks of the Criminal Intelligence Department and 
swelled the list of approvers in police prosecutions more readily 
than the followers of the Moderate Schooh, but it is a question 
of degree only as to how far demoralisation has gone on in each 
camp. In the year of grace, 1910, we have in all India no more men 
than can be counted at one's fingers' ends who would dare rally 
round the standard either of colonial self-government or of absolute 
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autonomy. What is more surprising than all is the fact that the 
ranks of all political parties liave thinned away and there are 
very few men in all this wide land who would venture to show 
in these days any active interest in political issues. The entire 
atmosphere seems to be surcharged with demoralisation, and 
courage, candour and convictions have all been cast to the winds 
for the comfortable convenience of an easy and secure life. 

For this demoralization we are paying more dearly than most of 
us seem to be aware of. The progress of our literature, of our 
arts and, to some extent, of our sciences have, in a great measure, 
been handicapped and arrested. Literary activity, original think- 
ing and the cultivation of many of the fine arts and Mies lettres 
are all at a standstill ; organization of public activities and even 
charities have well-nigh become impossible ; and the criticism of 
government measures is scarcely attempted and frequently avoided. 
Those very bold champions of the national cause who before 1908 
used to orate most eloquently on the platforms of the Congress 
against repressive laws and reactionary measures of the Government 
now go to the same lobby wkh the Government officials to vote 
in support of similar measures. That is the position we have come 
to after several years of tall talk, claptrap oratory, and vehement 
and ceaseless denunciations. 

The lack of courage which is so deplorable a feature of our 
political life has aUo allowed us to make very little progress with our 
social reform campaign. In this department, as in almost every other, 
there has been more ciy and less wool. We have a very big pro- 
gramme of social reform,— including the high education and 
emancipation of woman, the elevation of the depressed classes, the 
obliteration of the caste system — but how many of us have the 
courage of our convictions or are willing to abide by the real tests 
of life ? We bend before the least difficulty and we furnish our 
couutrymen with very poor examples of consistency. Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghose, who happened to preside over the Indian National 
Social Conference held m Calcutta in 1906 and who sends all the 
girls of his house to an European School, gets them married early 
in their teens and made his grandson, who had been to England, 
to pass through a prasMtya ceremony before •he could be taken 
back into the bosom of his family. Sir Bhalchandra Krishna of 
Bombay— a still more stalwart advocate of the social reform scheme 
—has gone back upon the principles of his life-time by giving away 
one of his daughters in marriage at a very early age of life. A pro- 
minent publicman of Madras has recently treated his social convic 
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tions in a similar my. It is no good multiplying eases of social 
back-sliding so Gur as the early marriage question is concerned. 
Regarding the more important items in the social reform programme, 
there seems to be a set-badc all along the line. One heats less and 
leas in these days of widow-remarriages, of inter-caste dining and of 
inter-provincial marriages. No large scheme {ot the elevation of the 
‘untouchable’ classes has yet received any popular sanction. The 
mtirvris and devadasis continue to polute the atmosphere of the 
religious temples in southern India. The system tApufdak does not 
seem to have been very much relaxed in any portion of northern 
India. The traditions of caste, thanks to the reactionary propa- 
gandism of a Sister Nivedita or a Mrs. Besant, appear to have found 
a new lease of life and strange advocates and champions. All these 
distinctly go to show how the educated community in India today 
is deficient in character and back-bone. 

Nor is there much room for optimism in the Indian educa- 
tional outlook. There is not a single well-equipped and well- 
manned private school under Indian management in all this wide 
country. While respectable European schools for boys and girls 
can be counted by dozens from one end of this country to 
another, Indians themselves cannot boast of any single private 
school for either boys or girls in any province worth being labelled 
even as decent. Of course, we exclude from our new Aligarh and 
the Central Hindu College at Benares for obvious reasons. 
The Pacheayppa’s College at Madras, the Sirdar Dayal Singh 
College and the D. A.-V. Collie at Lahore are good enough 
colleges as Indian institutions go, but they are nothing like 
European schools of the same standard. The Deccan Educa- 
tion Society has not made much headway since its start several 
years ago^ nor has the National Council of Education of Bengal 
which was established mth such fanfare and flourish of trumpets 
in 1906. The Bengal Technical Institute which was struggling to 
meet with a real need in Bengal has now, for want of public support, 
been amalgamated with the National Coll^ which is still being 
conducted on equivocal and undetermined ' national lines.* The 
Ripon College and the City Collie, very worthy public institutions 
in tbeir way, are kdenly feeling the absence of any endowments 
while the University Law Collie at Calcutta, because of its con- 
nection with the government, is getting more donations than its 
governors know what use to put them to. Among students and 
their guardians also^ one notices with regret a remarkable lack 
of a patriotic spirit. While every educated Bengalee is crying on 
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behalf of the Swadeshi cause, in 8 cases out of so, he is admitting 
his son or ward not into any Indian College but into the Presidency 
or the Scottish Churches Colleges— institutions under non-Indian 
management and control. That shows not only how the wind blows 
but also the hollowness of our professions. 

There is another very important side of the present situation 
worth looking into. While we all laud up to the skies a national 
standard and a national ideal we ourselves cut the ground upon 
which such an ideal could be raised. We have allowed the National 
Congress to be torn into pieces by dissensions, differences, and 
disunion and are now anxious to cover our ineptitude by spacious 
platitudes and occasionally by vigourous sectarian organizations. 
Unmistakably it goes to prove that we can not consistently work for 
a certain ideal for any length of time in face of difficulties, troubles 
and risks ; and that, after all, the sectarian spirit in us, though 
dormant, is far and away the most active influence that guides our 
life and moulds our character. This, without doubt, is a great 
national defect and unless and until we can live down this idea the 
national cause will continue to receive very lukewarm support 
from us. 

Another prominent defect in our national character is our 
sensitiveness to criticism, due, of course, to a spirit of inordinate 
vanity. Public life is never for the thin-skined and it is the 
pachydermatous only that can succeed in that line. Many of us 
seem to think that we are above criticism and that any one 
who ventures to criticise us must be looked down upon as an 
enemy. With such ideas it is impossible to work in public life. 
As an instance of how far this sensitiveness is carried amongst us 
we shall cite a most deplorable case. Mr. Saradacharan Mitter,— 
once a valiant champion of the Swara; doctrine— has felt so far 
aggrieved with our criticism of his unfortunate speech at Goalundo 
and of his senseless campaign on behalf of the neo-Kshatriya cult 
that he has discontinued his subscription, or, as be may seem to 
think, his * patronage,’ to the Indian World. The Indian World 
has no reasons to be very uncomfortable or unhappy with one 
subscriber the less, but this petutance and this morbid sensitive- 
ness clearly indicates one of the most pronounced plague-spots 
in our public life. What becomes of the sacredness and respon- 
sibility of public life if one is not allowed to discuss men and 
things according to the light that is in him and if sensitiveness to 
criticism and personal vanity is carried to this extent ? 

Now we come to the last point which we intend to discuss in 
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this article. Unhappily this also turds upon a very pronounced defect 
in our national character, -*>our inordinate love of money. It is not 
yet fifteen months that Mr. S. P. Sinha accepted the greatest and 
most responsible po^t ever thrown open by the British Crown to any 
Native of India ; we regret to find it now stated in several Anglo* 
Indian papers that he has made up his mind to throw it up before he 
has another forty-five months’ work to put in. If indeed the rumour 
about Mr. Sinha’s resignation be true, what really does it mean? 
Only on two conditions can we conceive and Justify Mr. Sinha 
throwing up the appointment for which Lord Morley created a 
precedent unparalleled in the annals of British rule in India. One 
of these causes can be failure of health and the other the impossi- 
bility of pulling on with the cabinet of the Viceroy. So far as 
we know, Mr. Sinha has been keeping excellent health at Simla and 
as for the suspicion of being in disagreement with his colleagues in 
the Imperial Council he himself removed that idea by his vigourous 
speech in defence of the Press Act at Calcutta in February last. If 
his resignation be owing to any subsequent difference between him 
and the other members of the Viceroy’s Council, then he distinctly 
owes it to himself, to his fellow-countrymen in India, and, above all, 
to Lord Morley, to come foiward with a clear statement of his posi- 
tion. If he is not prepared to come forward with such a statement — 
and no charge of any betrayal of State secrets can be laid at his 
dooi under the circumstance — and if it is found that his health has 
not been failing or suffering either, public judgment is bound to go 
against him by default. Already ungenerous critics have begun to 
whisper that the relinquishment of a most lucrative practice in the 
Bar has obsessed him since the acceptance of the office of Law 
Member on a poor salary of eighty thousand rupees a year. What 
a splendid opportunity this for the Englishman and the Pioneer to 
laugh in their sleeves. If, indeed, it will be said against Mr. Sinha 
that the responsibilities of his office have proved too much for him 
or that he is a wrong man in the right place or that the love of 
money has become dearer to him than the love of his couiitiy, we 
shall feel deeply mortified. When we remember what extensive 
practices in the Bar men like Messrs. Asquith, Haldane and Lloyd 
George have given up in order to serve their country, we really feel 
very small to think that one of our own countrymen is unable to 
put forth an example of similar devotion and sacrifice. When we 
remember again the tremendous responsibility Lord Morley took 
upon his head in admitting a native of India into the cabinet and 
the arcana of the Government of India, and the serious issues 
involved in the success or the failure of the experiment, we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Sinha’s resignation would constitute the 
severest blow against Indian aspirations as well as against the 
introduction of democratic and liberal principles into the governance 
of this country. , 
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Rs. ... 
20,000,000 

DIVIDED . . 

INTO . . 


(1) 20,000 Pre- 
ference Shares 
of Rs. 100 

each. 


(2) 60,000 Ordi- 
nary Shares of 
Rs. 50 each. 


(3) 1 5,00,000 De- 
ferred Shares 
of Rs. 10 each. 


FOP PAR77CULAPS <APPLY TO- 


KABUNAMATA OUPTA, 

Chief Atanagcr, 

I4f Hare Street, Calcutta. 



Make 


KESHRANJAN OIL 

makes every hair stay where it belongs, promotes its 
growth and removes dandruff. It keeps the brain cool 
and sound and increases thinking power. It is highly 
perfumed 

THArS WHY IT IS LOVED SO MUCH. 

Price Re. 1-5 Per Phial ( Post-free. ) 

KAVIRAJ NAGENDRA NATH SEN, 

18-1 ft 19. Lower CUtpor Road. CALCUTTA. 





Oar NetraUndo cures iiiflammation of the e)e, ophthalmia 
cataract, fleshy grow th, ulceration, watering of the eye, short-sighted- 
ness, sore eyes, staphyloma, and all sorts of dt-raugement of the eye, 
fc.tr or intolerance of light, granulous cyi*lids and all obstinate eye- 
diseases. Price [)OT phial Re. i. Packing and postage As. 5. 

Our Agnidipak cures all bilious complaints. Dyspepsia, heart- 
burn, sour aiul bitter tastes, headache, and loss of appetite. It 
regulates the nction of the stomach, liver and the bowels. Price 
per phial Re. i. Packing and postage As. 5, 

Our Karpurarishta^-It is a great specific for Cholera, Diarrhcca, 
Dysentery, Indigestion, ‘rympanitis, and distention of the abdomen. 
It does not produce headache, giddiness, prostr.ition of strength and 
stupor. Price per phial As. 8. Packing and postage As. 5. 

The efficacy of our medicines is universally allowed. The MidUinal Oih^ 
Ghees f Boluses^ Makaradkwajay and other Ayurvedic Remedies 

prepared 01 kept hy us, aie admitted as the be.st and the rhea(X'St. 

Illustrated cataloi^iies, rontuining full accounts of diseases and medicines are 
transmitted ficc on application. 

Peescriptions with or without Medicines are sent to everTipaif of India, Burm.i, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Cape and the British Isles, on receipt of 
I ptccise conditions ofilisease. 

Mirikrnvp nir TTiB rTTicwirAi. 


Nwemlra Watli Sea. 


Mbmbkr of the Citewical 

Society, Paris; 

Society oi- Chemu at. 

iNiinsTRV, London ; 

SiTRoicAi. AID Society, 

Lonik n ; &c., Ac. 


Go Vi, ^odioal J)iphma^lioldor Lonik n ; &c., & 

Nob. 18-1 & 19 . LOWER CHITPUR ROAD, CALCUTTA. 




SDRAiA HAS uky; IHTATIOiS 

BUT NO EQUAL. 

Suranw stands unequalled in the line 
of floral liaii-oils. In fluidity, flavour, 
and perfection Suratna leads the line 
It enriches the colour, growth, and 
strength of the hair It removes the 
hair diseases and cleanses the scalp as 
if with soap It lias a resisting flavour 
that lasts a long time after bath or 
toilet. Once used it is used always 
Insist on having Surama and refuse 
all substitutes 


Price per bottle 
Post free 


As 13. 
Re 1 $ 


I Gonokeil. 

^ A Specific for acute and chronic 

Gonorrhoea, Gleet, Spermatonhcei, Nervous Debility and Inipo 
tency , Curts Wet di earns, Loss of Memory, Headache, Ulceratibn 
of Urinary Passage, Burning, Discoloured L line or Painful Urina 
tion, Pain in Spinal Column, Hip joints, Pilpitition of Heait md 
Costiveness, stops MiicopuruUnt Discharges and passing of thifad 
like Semen while straining Improves Digestive Power, slienglhtns 
Flaccid Organ 

S« P. SEN & CO /8 



BWAXBESHI PJBRPUBKBB. 

Chatneh^li relieves all neivous ills and is most 
refreshing after exhaustive brain woiks 

Bangamata '•-Represents the sweet Hasuna 
Henna 

Sabitn — The lover’s delight — possesses a uni 
que odoui and strength and pleases all tastes, 

Soha^ — I he lover’s lovely present Has a 
charming aroma 

Bocool^’ihe sweetest popular scent Better 
than the best obtainable in the market 

Ali the pt! fumes are bottled tn thtee dtffetent styles — 
/ atge^ Medium and Small. Pna Re /, As. /3, and A^. J 
uspecmely. 

Cat ilogues containing full descriptions of diseases anW medicines are tram- 
mitted flee on application 

Pfestription^ with or without Mediuncs ‘ire sent to e\ery part of India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Stmts Settlements, Cape and the British Isles on receipt of 
detailed account of diseases 

S. P, SEN A Co.’s 

MAMUFAOTURINO OHBMISTS. 

10*2, Lrower Ctiltpur Hoad, Calcutta* 
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HALF-TONE 

-UNEAND- 
GOLOUR BLOCKS. 


experts- 


J. Ndwgie, M.A. 
«l. Ghoshe. 



Jhe biggest process 
Zquipment in India 
with the best imple^ 
ments the world has 
ever produced for the 
pictorial representation 
of the graphic j^Crts. 


Advanced 

Science 

& 

Giant 

Labour. 

STUwiD 

THEORY 

&. 

DEVOTED 

PRACTICE 


experr Rands Si Cearned Guidance. 

Unique Establishment. 


6H0SHE&NEWGIE, 

firtists. Photograp|}ers 

A ' 

Proccas* 

Engravers 


6, lOSSALIAIPiRA LUE, 
HARRISON ROAD, 

CALCUTTA 
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THE HINDUSTHAN 
C(M)PCIUTIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd. 

80, Dalhousle Square, Calcutta. 


Jl J* IT 


Authorised 

Capital 


1.00,00,000 


( ONE CRORE 
of RUPEES.) 


jt 


j Divided into .shares 
I of Rs. 100 each, payable 
^ in annual instalments 
of not mote than Ks. 5 
I per share. 

Subscribed shares 
paid for up to 31st July 
1909. Re. 33,00,000 

nearly. 

Policies issued to the 
face value of over 

Rs. 38,00,000. 

In providing Poli- 
cies warranted safe, 
sound, up-to-date and ' 
best by the modern 
Science and Ait of ' 
Insurance. 


HINDUSTHAN 

CO-OPERATIYE 

INSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 

LIMITED, 

CALCUTTA, 


STANDS 


I’RE-rMINr NTLY 


FOREMOST 


Surendra Nath Tagore, B.A., 

ZIemindar, Calcutta, 

General Secretary, 

Brajendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 

Zemindar, Gouripore, Mymensingh, 

Treasurer, 


T 


1 


MT PDBUSHED 


A Second Edition of Di. D. 
N. Roy’s Tieatise on the 
Homoeopathic Treatment of 
Cholera and kindied diseases 
considerably enlanjed and 
numerous clinical mscs added. 


TO BE 


558 p.p* 

PRICE RS. 5, 

Postage Extra 


KING & CO., 

HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, &c. &c. 

Head Office I Branch 

38, Hawison Road, Calcutta. I 45. Wellesley St , Calcutta 


FOR 


Voir Drawing-Room S Bed-Room Farnitire 

AND FOR 

Ell leouc 1!eqnirements 

IN THE furnishing 
^ P LINE 40 9 

Please Try 

Messrs. PETAMBOR SIRCAR & Co., 

47, Bowbuzar Street, Calcutta. 

8raneh:-2Q, Nmv/abpur Road, Dacca. 

THE LEADING FIRM IN THE TRADE 


a 



ft.',.': 


I jhe is alwaifs the^^ * 

II daY all leading men and^#i)Jnen 
H all classes of the soeietY feeogn 


KUNTAL-KAUMUDI TAILA 

Price onlY 12 as. per 7 oz. bottles. 


It is the onlY scientific preparation 
for keeping the brain cool, removing 
all dandruff and other scalp troubles, 
and producing a luxuriant groivth of 
the hair. It is charminglY secured and 
never becomes stickY or rancid. 

Kayiraj R. C Sen^ 

2t6, CORNWALLIS STREET^ CALOITTA. 













